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and  the  Elevation  of  Thebes  to  Supremacy  among 
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SECTION  I. 


Dtspotum  of  Lactdttmon :  PunUkmeni  of  Jfantvuim :  Restoraii^n  of 
PMiaHan  Exiles. 

X  HE  real  disgrace  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and 
apparently  too  the  clamor  against  it,  arose  princi- 
pally from*the  insuing  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Trouble  and  misfortune  had  not  yet  taught 
them  moderation.  No  thought  was  entertained  of 
attaching  the  Greek  nation  by  a  just  and  generous 
conduct ;  by  any  fair  communication  of  rights  and 
privileges ;  by  any  establishment,  per\'ading  all  the 
republics,  that  might  insure  justice  to  the  subordi- 
nate against  the  imperial  state,  or  to  the  subjects  of 
each  against  their  respective  administrations.  A 
maxim  of  Agesilaus  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
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CHAP,    that  Lacedflemon  always  would  be  powerful  enough 
J^^3iw  if^^  Greeks  were  prudent.;  that  is,  if  they  duly 
regarded  their  own  interest^     Perhaps  the  maxim 
might  be  inverted  :  Greece  might  have  been  pow- 
erful had  Lacedasmon  been  prudent.     But  the  very 
first  measure  of  its  government,  remarkable  enough 
to  claim  the  notice  of  history,  was  even  impudently 
Xenoph.    arbitrary.      Having    inforced    the    acceptance    of 
c.  2.  •'•  i!    peace,  among  all  the  republics  of  the  nation,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  construction  of  the  king  of 
Persia's  rescript,  they  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
B.C. 386.  sideration  the  state  of  their  confederacy.     Some  of 
01. 98. 3.  those  called  their  allies  had  been  held  to  their  in- 
gagements  by  fear  only  :  it  was  well  known   that 
their  wishes  were  rather  for  the  success  oC  the 
enemy.    These,  after  deliberation  on  the  subject, 
it  was  resolved  to  punish,  and,  by  strong  measures 
of  coercion,  to  prevent  future  defection. 

They  began  then  with  showing,  in  the  instance 

of  Mantineia,  that  it  might  sometimes  be  safer  to 

be  the  enemy  than  the  ally  of  Lacedeemon.     It  was 

Xenoph.    imputed  to  die  Mantineians,  that,  during  the  war, 

9^2.1.2.   they  had  sent  supplies  of  com  to  the  Aipans  ; 

that,  on  pretence  of  a  truce,  they  had  sometimes 

omitted  to  send  their  proportion  of  troops  to  the 

army;    that  their  troops,  when  with   die  army, 

served  ill  :  that,'^in  short,  it  was  well  known  the 

Mandneians  always  repined  at  the  success,  and  re* 

joiced  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

B*  i,2.       arms.    On  all  these  .accounts  it  was  required  that 

the   Mantineians    should  themselves  destroy  the 

Diodoruf,  fordfications  of  their  city  ;    and  declaration  was 

'^'  '  formally  made  to  them,  that  nothing  less  would 

I ^tf^fav  is  Torf,  o>«v  or'£XXt)v$(  iTu^fovu^iv.    Xen.  Age- 

8il.  c.  7.  8.  3. 
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be  accepted,  in  proof  that  the  various  acts  of  treason,   sect. 
in  the  war,  were  not  acts  of  the  commonwealdi ;  ,^4^ 
with  admonition  added,  that,  in  the  current  year, 
the  Thirty  years  trace,  between  Mantineia  and 
Lacedaemon,  would  expire.     The  vahie  of  this  ad* 
monition  we  can  only  gather  from  what  we  find 
scattered,  among  the  early  Greek  writers,  concern- 
ing Grecian  ideas  of  natural  justice  i  by  which  we  Ch.i6.i.4. 
learn  that  the  condition  of  the  Ecspondi,  those  to  HUtory. 
whom  we  are  bound  by  no  express  compact,  if  they 
were  the  weaker  par^,  was  indeed  terrible. 

The  Mantineians  refusing  obedience  to  the  des-  Xenopb. 
potic  injunction,  war  was  immediady  denounced  c.  s!  •.  3*. 
against  ^em.  But  Agesilaus,  tho  unable  apparent- 
ly to  prevent  the  measure,  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  it,  that,  on  pretence  of  his  personal  obligation 
to  the  Mantineians,  for  services  done  .to  the  king 
his  father,  Archidamus,  in  the  Messenian  rebellion, 
he  .requested  of  the  general  assembly^  to  excuse 
him  from  the  command.  Those  services  to  the 
king  must  have  been  equally  services  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  but,  while  the  excuse  was  admitted, 
the  resolution  against  Mantineia  was  prosecuted. 
Agesipolis  also  was  not  without  cause  of  forbear- 
ance toward  Mantineia,  for  services  to  his  father, 
Pausanias  ;  who  was  still  living  there,  and  indebted 
particularly  to  the  chiefs  of  the  democratical  party, 
which  now  governed  the  city,  for  his  best  comforts 
in  banishment.  It  ^vas  probably  some  confidence 
in  their  interest  with  the  reigning^  kings  of  Lacedae- 
mon, that  imboldened  the  Mantineians  to  resist  the 
mandates  of  those  whom  Thebes  and  Argos  had 
not  dared  to  resist.  Agesipolis,  however,  obeyed 
the  decree,  which  directed  him  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  them. 
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The  usual  ravage  of  Grecian  armies  was  spred 
over  the  Mantineian  territory,  without  producing 
the  obedience  required.  Agesipolis  therefore  pro- 
ceeded  to  incompass  the  town  with  a  contravalla- 
tion.  The  work  was  already  far  advanced,  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  town  was  so  provided, 
through  the  uncommon  abundance  of  the  preceding 
harvest,  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  quickly  re- 
ducing it  by  famine.  Fearing  therefore  the  various 
inconveniences,  both  to  Lacedaemon  and  the  allies, 
of  a  protracted  blockade,  he  recurred  to  a  mode  of 
siege,  for  which- the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
place  offered  opportunity.  A  very  plentiful  stream, 
the  Ophis,  flowed  through  it  Stopping  the  cur- 
rent below,  he  flooded  the  town  ;  and  the  founda- 
tions, not  of  the  houses  only,  but  of  the  fortifications 
also,  formed  of  unbumt  bricks,  were  shortly  sapped. 
Every  eflfort  of  the  Mantineians  was  inefficacious  to 
check  the  threatened  ruin.  They  proposed  to 
capitulate,  but  the  offer  to  demolish  their  already 
tottering  fortifications  was  not  now  accepted.  It 
was  required  that  the  city  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  people  should  separate  to  their  several 
boroughs,  whence  their  forefathers  had  assembled, 
to  make  Mantineia  the  common  capital  of  their 
little  territory.  The  expected  "horrors  of  a  storm, 
or  of  the  lot,  so  dreadful  among  the  Greeks,  of 
prisoners  at  discretion,  inforced  the  acceptance  of 
this  severe  condition. 

The  chiefs  of  the  democratical  party,  and  espe- 
cially those  whose  disposition  to  the  Argian  ccmi- 
nection  was  most  notorious,  dreading  the  sangui- 
nary animosity  of  their  fellowcitizens  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  still  more  than  the  vengeance  of  the 
.  Lacedaemonians,  were  apprehensive  that  the  sancity 
of  the  capitulation,  inforced  only  by  sacrifice  and 
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oath,  would  be  but  a  weak  protection  for  them ;  sect. 
and  the  historian  has  evidently  thought  their  fear  ,^4^ 
not  unfounded.  The  influence,  however,  of  the 
banished  king,  Pausanias,  was  so  exerted  with  his 
son,  that  the  desired  tho  wretched  resource  of  exile 
was  secured  to  them.  In  taking  possession  of  the 
town,  the  Lacedasmonian  troops  lined  the  street 
leading  to  the  gate,  while  sixty  of  the  most  obnox- 
ious passed  out :  *  and  tho,'  says  the  historian, 

*  they  had  spears  in  their  hands  and  enmity  enough 

*  in  their  hearts,  yet  they   were  restrained  from 

*  oflFering  injury,  much  more  easily  than  the  best 

*  of  the  Mantineians  :'  meaning  the  nobility,  or 
oligarchal  leaders  :  ^  a  great  instance  of  subordlna- 
'  tion,'  he  continues,  ^  and  which  ought  not  to  pass 
^  unnoticed.'  When  Xenophon  could  speak  so,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Greeks  were  as  incapable  of 
coalescing  in  a  just  and  well-regulated  free  govern* 
ment,  as  the  French  at  the  time  of  their  revolution. 

Not  the  fortifications  only,  but  the  houses  of  Xenoph. 
Mantineia  were  then  demolished.  The  removal  c.Vt,?! 
was  at  first  very  grievous  to  the  people,  as  most 
were  under  the  necessity  of  building  new  habita- 
tions. Those,  however,  who  had  any  landed  pro- 
perty, soon  became  satisfied  with  the  change  :  find- 
ing, as  Xenophon  observes,  convenience  in  living 
near  their  estates,  and  being  delivered,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  aristocracy,  fix>m  the  vexation  of  dema- 
gogues. The  Mantineian  commonwealth  became 
thus,  under  the  name  of  alliance,  completely  a 
province  to  Lacedaemon.  The  men  of  property, 
depending  upon  Lacedaemonian  protection,  both 
for  their  authority  and  for  the  best  security  to  their 
possessions,  were  of  course  attached  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian cause  ;  while  the  lower  people,  the  power 
of  intriguing  orators  to  direct  their  passions  in  on 
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CHAP,  overbearing  current,  being  checked  by  their  separa- 
^^^XL/  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  minds .  being  in  consequence  less 
occupied  by  politics,  obeyed  more  readily  and 
cheerfully  the  requisitions  of  the  Lacedasmonian 
officers,  whenever  their  military  service  was  re- 
quired. 
Xen.  Hei.  The  affiiirs  of  Mantineia  being  so  settled,  those 
s.  8^  9^10.  ofPhliuswere  taken  into  consideration.  A  peti- 
tion had  been  presented,  from  the  exiles  of  that 
little  republic,  who  seem  to  have  had  a  fair  claim  to 
attention  and  protection  fxx>m  the  Lacedaemonian 
government.  A  representation  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Phlius,  stating,  that  the  exiles  were  not  only 
friends  of  Lacedssmon,  but  guiltless  toward  their 
own  commonwealth  ;  and  it  was  therefore  hoped 
that  coercive  measures  would  be  needless,  to  pro- 
cure their  restoration.  Those  who  ruled  Phlius 
were  strongly  disposed  to  resist ;  but  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  exiles,  together  with  some  men 
(such,  says  Xenophon,  as  are  found  in  most  cities) 
ready  for  any  change,  deterred  them.  It  was  there- 
B.C.385.  fore  decreed,  ^  That  the  exiles  should  be  readmit- 
OI.  98.  ^'  i  xed;  that  their  property  should  be  restored  to 
^  them  ;  that  those  who  had  bought  any  part  of  it, 
^  from  the  public,  should  be  reimbursed  by  the 
^  public  ;  that  any  dispute  arising,  about  any* 
^  thing  claimed,  should  be  decided  by  due  course 
*  of  law.' 
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SECTION  U. 

Uncommon  TranquUiiy  in  Greece.  Jfew  Political  Pficnomenon  in 
Oreoee :  Ineonvenience  of  the  Grecian  PoHtical  SffMitm :  Growng 
Power  of  Olynihtu  :  War  resolved  agahut  Olynthw  by  the  Congreso 
of  Ike  LacedamofUain  Confederacy, 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  Mantineians,  and  the    sect. 
composure  of  the  afiairs  of  Phlius,  there  followed  v^^v^ 
an  uncommon  suspension  of  crimes  and  calamities 
in  Greece  ;  insomuch  that,  during  more  than  two 
years,  nothing  occurred  for  the  historian's  notice. 
This  quiet  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  arrival  B.C.  382. 
of   ministers,  at  Lacedaemon,  from  the  Grecian  ^ 
towns  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  in  Thrace  ;  whose  Spring. 
business  the  ephors  deemed  so  important,  as  to  nS^hb. 
require  that  a  congress  of  the  confederacy  should  c.«.t. u. 
be  summoned. 

The  circumstances  were  indeed  new  in  Grecian 
politics.  That  territory  on  the  Thraclan  coast 
which  acquired  the  name  of  the  Chalcidie,  had 
been  settled  in  very  early  times,  as  we  have  former- 
ly seen,  by  colonies  from  Greece  ;  invited  perhaps 
not  more  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  could  possess  themselves  of  it, 
than  by  the  extent  of  maritime  situation,  which  its 
three  peninsulas  afforded  within  a  narrov^  compass, 
whence  they  could  readily  support  each  other  by 
sea,  and  were  less  open  to  assault  from  any  over- 
bearing  power  by  land. 

Of  the  numerous  commercial  towQs,  which  arose 
in  this  region,  each,   in   the   Grecian  manner,   a 

'  This  \s  DodwelPs  date.  But  he  seems  to  have  crowded 
too  many  transactions  into  the  latter  part  of  this  year  B.  C. 
382.  Apparently  the  emhassy  from  Thrace  must  have  taken 
place  very  early  in  382,  if  not  rather  before  the  close  of  383. 
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CHAP,  separate  republic,  Olynthus  was  the  most  consi- 
,JJ^^  derable.  By  what  fortunate  circumstances  led,  or 
by  what  superior  politicians  guided,  we  are  unin- 
formed, the  Olynthians  had  adopted  the  unusual 
policy  of  associating  the  citizens  of  some  small 
neighboring  towns  in  all  their  civil  and  political 
rights.  The  advantage  of  this  wise  and  liberal 
system  being  soon  experienced  by  all  parties,  some 
of  the  larger  towns  were  led  to  the  same  association. 
With  strength  and  credit,  ambition  grew  in  Olyn- 
thus ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  draw  the  Macedonian 
cities  from  allegiance  to  their  king  Amyntas.  In 
the  weakness  and  instability  of  the  Macedonian 
government,  worn  by  a  long  series  of  civil  broils, 
and  now  pressed  in  war  by  the  Illyrians,  some  of 
Xenoph.  the  nearer  were  quickly  gained  ;  example  induced 
cVs!  n.  others,  more  distant,  to  accede;  and,  when  the 
LU^cTs  Acanthians  set  out  on  their  mission,  Pella,  the 
largest  town  of  Macedonia,  had  joined  the  growing 
commonwealth,  and  Amyntas  was  nearly  expelled 
from  his  kingdom. 

In  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  history,  with  ex- 
ception for  the  apparent  good  principle  of  the  go- 
vernments of  the  heroic  ages,  nothing  in  politics 
had  occurred  so  worthy  of  imitation  throughout 
Greece,  as  the  Olynthian  system.  What  precisely- 
was  the  form  of  the  Olynthian  government,  we  have 
no  information.  From  circumstances  however  we^ 
gather  that  it  was  a  mixed  republic  ;  constituted  on 
a  more  liberal  plan,  and  better  balanced,  than  any 
other  noticed  by  antient  writers.  Throughout  the 
Grecian  states,  an  excessive  jealousy,  prevailing  for 
centuries,  had  produced  a  strange  alienation  of 
Greeks  from  Greeks.  In  Homer's  age,  intermar- 
riage was  common,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.    But  the  narrow  distrustful  spirit,  equally 
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of  digarchy  and  democracy,  which  had  superseded    mcfn 
the  tempered  monarchies  of  elder  times,  had  by  .^^^ 
degrees  insulated  almost  every  township  ;  insomuch 
that  each  was  a  distinct  litde  nation,  separated  from 
all  others  by  legal  interdictions,  not  common  among 
great  nations,  even  of  different  race  and  difierent 
language.    Intermarriage  was  forbidden,  and  none  Xenoph. 
were  allowed  to  possess  lands  within  the  territory  of  p.\oi. 
another  state.     Thus,  excepting  some  communion 
m  religious  rites,  the  same  formalities  of  hospitality, 
which  might  bind  a  Greek  with  a  barbarian,  almost 
alone  could  connect  him  with  Greeks  of  the  next 
town  or  village. 

But  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  prejudice,  diat, 
among  the  Greeks,  there  was  a  prevailing  partiality 
for  this  sullen,  unsocial,  iUiberal,  unprofitable  inde- 
pendency ;  wiginating  from  the  low  passions  of 
jealousy  and  fear,  yet  rendered  in  some  degree  per- 
haps necessary,  by  the  moral  impossibility  of  unit- 
ing, in  an  unmixed  constitution,  strength  of  govern- 
ment with  security  for  freedom.  The  liberal  and 
beneficial  policy  of  the  Olynthians,  associating  nu- 
merous townships  into  one  republic,  and  allowing 
intermarriage  and  intermixed  possessions,  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Acanthians,  and  considered  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  a  portentous  innovation^.  Un- 
fortunately the  Lacedemonians,  by  those  very  in- 
stitudons  which  had  made  them  great,  were  denied 
die  advantage  of  the  liberal  policy  of  Olynthus. 
They  must  give  up  what  had  most  contributed  to 
make  their  state  the  most  powerful  in  Greece,  and 
their  name  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  world, 
or  remain  for  ever  distinct  from  all  other  people. 
This,  i£  anything,  must  be  their  excuse  for  the  ap- 

^llfSiyiut  qnMfipSvov  h^p  *£XXa&.     Xeo.  HeL  L  5.  c  2.  b.  12. 
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CHAP,  parent  exclusion  of  every  idea  of  a  liberal  and  ex- 
J^^Ji,  tended  policy,  in  their  conduct  after  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas.  The  professed  basis  of  that  peace  was 
the  independency  of  every  Grecian  state ;  yet  the 
Xenoph.  Separate  treaty  of  alliance  between  Lacedasmon  and 
^3.*  9. 1',  every  city  of  its  confederacy  overthrew  that  inde- 
pendency ;  for  the  antient  compact,  that,  the  allies 
should  follow  in  arms  wherever  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians might  lead,  was  required  of  all.  The  narrow 
policy  of  holding  the  body  of  the  people  in  subjec- 
tion, by  supporting  everywhere  a  favored  party, 
source  of  immoderate  tyranny  and  innumerable 
crimes,  was  followed  with  regard  to  all.  Of  the 
larger  commonwealths,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Athens, 
which  were  not  easily  to  be  so  held  in  subjectioa,^ 
suspicion  and  jealousy  were  endless  and  little  dis- 
guised ;  and  as,  with  them,  in  the  actual  state  of 
things,  no  connection  truly  friendly  could  exist,  so 
none  was  thought  of. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  of  those 
larger  commonwealths  considered  the  restored,  and 
increased,  preponderancy  of  Lacedasmon  with  dis- 
satisfaction and  apprehension,  from  which,  of  course^ 
it  would  be  their  endevor  to  relieve  themselves. 
Accordingly,  the  new  power  of  the  Olynthian  com- 
monwealth attracting  their  attention,  as  its  govern- 
ment was  in  some  degree  congenial  with  theirs',  the 
speculation  of  their  politicians  was  directed  to  draw 
it  to  their  party.  With  this  view  the  Athenians 
1. 5.  cf.  and  Boeotians  had  sent  ministers  to  Olynthus ;  and, 
before  the  Acanthian  ministers  left  Thrace,  a  de- 
cree of  the  Olynthian  people  was  already  passed 
for  sending  ministers  to  Thebes  and  Athens. 

Circumstances  were  thus  in  train  for  constitutitig 
a  confederacy  formidable  to  Lacedaomon.  But, 
prosperity  commonly  exciting  arrogance,  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  OlynthianS)  in  general  ably  directed, 
may  nevertheless  not  always  have  been  kept  with- 
in the  bounds  of  a  wise  and  just  moderation.  Whife 
they  were  still  prosecuting  their  views  in  Mace- 
donia, they  invited  the  Apolloniats  and  Acanthians 
to  join  their  confederacy  ;  but  they  added  a  threat 
of  war,  in  case  of  refusal.  It  is  however  possible 
that,  while  the  known  inclination  of  the  body  of 
Uie  Apolloniat  and  Acanthian  people  to  their 
cause  invited  to  this  measure,  the  hostile  disposition 
of  the  oligarchal,  which  was  the  ruling  party,  may 
have  provoked  to  it ;  so  that  it  may  have  been  nei- 
ther unjust,  unwise,  or  unnecessary,  tho  it  was  unfor- 
tunate. .  It  drove  the  men  in  power,  in  Acanthus  Xenoph. 
and  Apolbnia,  to  make  that  application  to  Laced®-  ^  ^i  •!  is. 
mon,  which  has  been  mentioned ;  foreseeing  that, 
unless  they  could  obtain  support,  such  as  Lacedae- 
mon  alone,  among  the  Grecian  states  likely  to  be- 
friend them,  could  give,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  their  power.  Their  ministers  were 
therefore  instructed  to  show,  that  Lacedaomon  was 
neariy  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  indepen- 
dency of  their  cities.  Mt  is  a  great  point  with  you,^ 
they  said  to  the  congress  of  the  Lacedsemonian  con- 
federacy, ^  that  the  Bceotians  should  not  coalesce 
'  Into  one  state.  It  cannot  therefore  be  indifferent 
^  to  you,   that  a  much  more  powerful  state  than 

*  Bceotia  is  forming.    Beside  a  large  force  of  heavy- 

*  armed',  and  targeteers  yet  more  numerous,  the  ca- 

^ 'According  to  our  copies,  the  text  of  XenophoD  ststes  tke 
Olyotliian  heavy-armed  at  eight  hundred  only ;  and  editors  and 
commentators,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  mention  no  suspicion  of 
error  in  transcription.  It  will  however  he  evident  to  any  who 
Witt  ooDsider  the  circumstances,  that  eight  hundred  cannot  have 
been  the  number  intended  by  the  author.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  in  general  terms  of  the  power  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,  compared  with  other  Grecian  people,  particularly  the 
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CHAP.    *  valiy  of  the  Olynthians,  should  we  join  them, 
J^^JJ;^  *  would  be  more  than  a  thousand.     They  are  iftas- 

*  ters  of  Potidaea,  which  commands  Pallene;  »> 

*  that  the  whole  force  of  that  rich  and  populous  pe- 

*  ninsula  must  shortly  fall  under  thek  power.     The 

*  independent  Thracians  of  their  neighborhood  aK 

*  ready  court  them,  and,  if  completely  brought  tln- 
'  der  their  authority,  will  add  not  a  little  to  dieir 

*  strength.  They  have  then  but  to  stretch  their 
'  hands,  and  the  gold  mines  of  mount  Pangseus  will 

*  be  theirs.  The  fhiitfulhess  of  their  territory 
^  nourishes  a  great  and  increasing  population  ;  tim- 
^  ber  abounds  in  it ;  their  ports  are  numerous,  and 

*  their  florishing  commerce  already  furnishes  a  con- 
'  siderable  revenue  ;  so  that  nothing  is  wanting  for 

*  the  creation  of  a  powerful  marine.  It  is  with  this 
<  state  then  that  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  are 
^  going  to  form  alliance.    Nevertheless  its  strength, 

*  great  as  it  afa*eady  is,  may  yet  easily  be  broken : 
«  because  some  of  the  towns,  unwilling  associates, 
'  will  readily  revc^  when  they  see  support  ready. 
^  But   when  intermarriages  and  intermixt  posses- 

*  sions,  allowed  by  decrees  already  passed,  shall  have 

*  cotifrmed  the  connection  between  the  various 
^  partS)  and  all  have  not  only  learned  to  confide  in 
^  their  united  strength,  but  experienced  its  ad  van- 

*  tages,  it  may  then  indeed  be  difficult  to  dissolve 

*  this  formidable  coalition.' 


Bceotians,  (Hel.  1.  5.  c.  2.  8.  12.^  might  alone  prove  so  moch. 
But  we  find  (s.  17.)  that  two  taousand  LacedsmoniauB,  with 
the  added  people  of  Potidaea,  could  wage  war  against  them, 
according  to  the  historian's  expression,  only  as  an  inferior 
force  against  a  superior ;  and  afterward  (s.  27  &  seq.^  that 
the  Olynthians  could  oppose  in  the  field  ten  thousand  Pelopon- 
oesians,  with  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  their  allies.  It  ap« 
pears  therefore  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  for  iwcomikn 
ahould  be  red  jxroxMf^iXMJv. 
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The  wAcanthian  minister  having  thus  stated  the     sect. 
circumslancesy  the  Lacedaemonians  paid  the  com-  .^^^^^^^ 
pliment  to  the  deputies  of  the  allies,  to  desire  that  ^^f^' 
they  would  first  give  their  opinions,  what,  in  the  e.ft*%.{^ 
existing    emergency,  the  welfiaure   of   Peloponne^ 
sQs  and  of  the  confederacy  required.     A  majority, 
mstigated  by  those  who  sought  favor  with  the  Lace- 
daemonian administration,  declared^  for  sending  an 
army  into  Thrace.     Accordingly  ten  thousand  men  "*  ^^ 
were   voted.     It  was  then  proposed  and  carried, 
that  any  state  of  the  confederacy  might  compound 
for  the  personal  service  of  its  citizens,  at  the  rate 
of  an  ^ginetan  triobolus  (nearly  a  groat  sterling) 
daily  for  every  heavy-armed  foot-soldier,  and  four 
times  that  sum  for  every  trooper ;  and  that  if  any 
state  of  the  confederacy  refused  w  neglected  to 
send  troops  or  money,  according  to  its  apportion* 
ment)  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
levy  on  it  a  fine,  to  the  amount  of  a  stater  (a  pound 
sterling)  daily,  for  every  man  deficient*     We  have 
seen  the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  or^  in  the  modem 
phrase,  standing  armies,  gradually  gaining  among 
the  Greeks.     This  is  the  first  mention  we  meet 
with  of  a  regular  composition  for  personal  service, 
so  extensively  and  so  formally  allowed.     But,  whe- 
ther for  raising  troops  or  money,  a  power  of  coer- 
cion, however  in  itself  necessary,  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Lacedsamonian  government,  with- 
out control,  shows  a  strange  deficiency  in  the  politi- 
cal connection  of  the  republics,  composing    the 
confederacy  over  which  Lacedaemon  presided,  and 
strongly  marks  how  much  some  better  order  of 
things,  such  as  the  Olynthians  seem  to  have  been 
endevoring  to  establish,  was   wanted  throughout 
Greece. 
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CHAP.  These  matters  however  being  so  decided,  the 
^^^^^  Acanthians  declared  their  opinion,  that  the  force 
H*rT*5  P'^op^^d  would  be  equal  to  the  object :  but,  as  the 
c.  2.  f.  15.  assembling  of  the  contingents  of  the  allies,  and  the 
levies  of  mercenaries,  required  time,  it  ^vould  tend 
much,  they,  said,  to  forward  the  purpose  of  the  con* 
federacy,  if  a  Lacedasmonian  general  were  immedi- 
ately sent,  with  such .  troops  as  might  march  with 
the  least  delay-  The  fear  of  a  connection  between 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  Olynthus,  seems  to  have  insti- 
»•  16.  gated  the  Lacedaemonian  administration,  and  £u« 
damidas  was  ordered  immediately  to  proceed  for 
Thrace,  with  two  tliousand  Laconians  ;  while  his 
brother,  Phoebidas,  remained  to  collect  and  conduct 
the  troops  which  were  to  follow.  The  arrival  of 
Eudamidas  indeed  u^as  critical.  Tho  in  the  field 
he  could  not  face  the  enemy,  yet  the  small  force  he 
brought,  and  the  credit  of  the  Lacedaraionian  name, 
inabled  him  so  to  support  the  party  adverse  to  the 
Olyntliian  connection,  that  he  preserved  several 
towns,  upon  the  point  of  acceding  to  the  growing 
republic ;  and  Potidaja,  which  immediately  opened 
its  gates  to  him,  was  a  very  important  acquisition. 


SECTION  III. 

Sediiton  of  Thebu  :  Preralenee  of  the  Lacedtemwiian  Pariy^  a$id  SvkjtO' 
tion  of  Thtbc4  to  Lactdamon,  Trial  of  Itnunieu^  PoUmarc  of  Thcbet. 
Teleuiioi  Commander-in'Chief  against  Olyntkw.  Defeat  and  Death 
of  TeUutitu. 

B.C. 382.  While  Eudamidas,  by  his  successful  activity  in  the 
01. 99.  f.  jy^y  imposed  upon  him  by  his  country,  began  the 
ruin  of  a  political  project  which  all  Greece  should 
have  emulated,  Phoebidas,  with  mistaken  zeal,  quit- 
tang  the  line  of  his  instructions,  gave  fire  to  a  train 
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of  evUs,  of  a  length  and  Complicacy  beyond  human    sfiCT. 
foresight  then  to  discover  or  imagine.     In   his  ,,^!^!^ 
march  northward,  he  incamped  under  the  walls  of  ^^I^^p^* 
Thebes.    The  Theban  military  had  been,  for  some  c.  %. ».  vt. 
time,  advancing  toward  a  perfection  that  might  vie 
with  the  Lacedemonian ;  but  the  civil  government 
was  still  as  ill  constituted  as  most  in  Greece.     Fac* 
tion  was  violent ;  and  the  parties  so  nearly  balanced, 
that  Ismenias  and  Leontiades,  contending  chiefs, 
were  together  in  the  office  of  polemarc,  the  princi- 
pal  magistracy.     Ismenias,  vehement  in  aversion  to 
the  Lacedsmonians,  avoided  communication  with 
Phoebidas.      On  the  contrary  Leontiades,  whose 
party,  long   oppressed,  emerging  only  since   the 
peace,  and  still  hopeless  of  superior!^  but  through 
connection  with  Laced^emon,  was  assiduously  at* 
tentive  to  him.     Some  advantage  was  expected,  '*^^' 
some  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Peloponnesian  army :  but 
the  party  of  Ismenias  still  so  swayed  the  general 
assembly,  that  a  decree  was  carried,  forbidding  any 
Theban  to  ingage  in  the  expedition  against  the 
01]mthians. 

In  struggles  of  faction,  among  the '  Grecian  re- 
publics, the  precise  line  of  conduct  for  virtue  to 
hold,  and  the  precise  time  at  which  to  stop,  were 
often  difficult  to  determine ;  because,  as  we  have 
seen  among  the  French  republicans  of  the  present 
day,  civil  justice  was  little  to  be  hoped  for  but 
through  the  possession  of  political  power;  self-de- 
fence was  seldcmi  complete  till  the  opposing  party 
was  prostrate.  So  unfortunately  situated,  the  Gre- 
cian party-leaders  may  often  demand  our  pity,  while 
they  incur  our  blame.  Leontiades  was  in  danger 
of  losing,  with  his  own  power,  all  security  of  person 
and  property  for  his  adherents  ;  the  banishment  of 
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CHAP,    nuiny  was  the  least  among  the  evils  to  be  appre*- 
,^^^i^  bended.      Under  this    pressure,   he  proposed  to 
V  Phoebidas  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemoniw  garrison 
into  the  Cadmeia,  the  citadel  of  Thebes^    Thus  his 
party  might  be  inabled  to  overbear  their  opponeniba, 
and  Phcebidas  might  command  what  proportion  of 
the   Theban  forces  should  march  with,  him  into 
Thrace. 
He?T^5         Phoebidas  was  a  man  of  ardent  temper  and  weak 
€.  3. 8. 19.  understanding.     The  acquisition  of  Thebes  appear^ 
ed  an  object  so  much  greater  than  that  for  which, 
with  such  solicitude,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiais^ 
tration  had  intrusted  him  with  so  great  a  command, 
that  he  was  dazzled  by  the  traitorous  proposal ;  and, 
for  the  imagined  importance  of  the  end,  he  over* 
looked  the  iniquity  of  the  means.    Measures  being 
concerted,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  began  his 
march  northward.     It  was  the  season  of  one  of  the 
1.90.       festivals  of  Ceres,  in  which,  according  to  antient 
custom,  the  Cadmeia  was  given  up  to  the  wom«n, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  called  Thesmo- 
pboria^  and  the  council  sat  in  the  portico  of  the 
agora.     In  the  noontide  heat,  when,  in  summer,  the 
streets  were  most  unfrequented,  having  seen  that 
everything  favored  his  purpose,  Leontiades  urged 
his  horse's  speed  to  overtake  Phoebidas,  and  con- 
ducting him,  with  a  select  body,  directly  into  the 
citadel,  put  the  key  into  his  hands.    Going  then 
himself  to  the  council,  ^  The  LacedaQmonians,'  he 
sipd,  ^  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel ;  but  no 
,  ^  alarm  need  be  taken,  for  they  disavowed  all  in- 
^  tention  of  hostility.'    His  own  ofEce  of  polemarc, 
however,  authorizing  him  to  apprehend  all  persons 
suspected  of  treason,  he  commanded  the  attending 
guards  to  take  Ismenias  into  custody. 
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A  sufficient  number  of  Counsellors  of  tlie  pasty  of    sect. 
LemKiades  were  present,  the  ^uard  was  picked  for  ^JIJJ;^ 
the  purpose,  and  the  surprise  was  complete.     Some  Xenoph. 
<rfthe  opposite  party,  fearing  immediate  death,  in-  ^ILliii. 
siantly  quitted  the  city :  some  ventured  home  to 
prepare  for  departure.     But,  ^hen  it  was  known 
that  Ismenias  was  actually  imimsoned  in  the  Cad- 
meia,  four  hundred  fled  for  Athens^     . 


^Bly  valaable  gpuide,  Dodwell,  with  whom  I  am  always  sor* 
17  to  differ,  has  been  induced  to  dispute  Xenophop's  accuracy 
ilk  BMikio^  the  aeaaoik  of  this  remarkable  event  Q^{m«  m 
ov7oc  xai  f^£(rf2|i^pa^,  c^iVt)  fv  ipukia  Iv  ra%  o^oTi^.  This  expres* 
don,  as  Bodwell  justly  observes,  marks  midsummer ;  but,  he 
eonthHies,  Hkft  Thesmophoria,  mentioned  just  before,  marlc 
midwinter,  or,  however,  a  season  not  earlier  than  the  begin«i 
ning  of  November  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pelopidas, 
lieart  testimony  to  the  coincidence  of  the  seizure  of  the  Cad- 
meia  with  the  Thesmophoria.  Therefore  he  concludes,  ^  De 
\  viarom  in  meridie  solitudinem,  propter  aestatem,  vel  inter- 
^  pretatioae  aliqua  leniendus  est,  Xenophon  vel  plane  non  ere- 
^-deitdttt.  ¥\en  potest  ut  afia  aliqua  causa  vhs  fuerint  infre* 
^.quentea,  quam  ille  de  ^p«i  intellezerit.' 

Many  parts  of  the  Hellenics  bear  marks  of  hasty  writing,  of 
having  wanted  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author ;  but  no  de- 
ficiency appears  in  the  narrative  of  this  transactiob,  in  which 
the  honor  of  bis  friend  Agesilaus,  and  his  own  quiet  and  safe- 
ty, became  implicated.  Here  only  he  has  related  it :  in  his 
panegyric  of  that  prince,  all  mention  of  it  has  been  studiously 
omitted.  For  myself  therefore  I  cannot,  in  compliment  to  Di« 
odorus  and  Plutarch,  or  in  respect  for  the  possibly  mistaken 
season  of  the  Thesmophoria,  suppl>8e  that  Xenophon  has  mis- 
tated  the  season  of  a  trsmsaction  in  which  he  was  so  much  in* 
tereated,  and  which  passed  almost  under  his  eye.  The  sequel 
of  the  narrative  moreover  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  he 
has  said  about  the  season,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  Dod- 
well's  supposition.  For  various  important  transactions  passed, 
after  the  seizure  of  the.Cadmeia,  before  Teleutias  marched 
for  Thrace  :  the  historian  expressly  says  that  Teleutias  did 
not  hurry  his  march ;  and  yet  he  arrived  time  enough  to 
execute  many  military  operations,  before,  in  the  hlstorian^s 
phrase,  the  summer  was  over ;  the  summer,  according  to 
Dodwell  himself,  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  Cadmela  was 
seized. 
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Xenoph. 
Hel.1.5. 
c.2.f.23. 


1.34. 


AU  power  in  Thebes  thiis  devolving  to  the  party 
of  Leontiades,  a  new  polemarc  was  chosen  in  the 
room  of  Ismenias,  and  then  Leontiades  hastened  to 
Lacedaemon.  He  found  there  the  ephors  and  peo^ 
pie  indignant  at  the  presumption  of  Ph^ebidas,  in 
taking  a  measure  of  such  importance,  beyond  the 
line  of  his  commission  :  but  he  found  a  friend  to 
Phoebidas  and  to  his  own  cause  in  Agesilaus,  whbse 
magnanimity  and  probity  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  overborne  by  his  hatred 
toward  the  democratical  party  in  Thebes.     *  If  the 

*  conduct  of  your  general,'  said  the  king,  *  has  been 

*  injurious  to  the  commonwealth,  let  him  be  pun- 

*  ished  ;  but,  if  beneficial,  it  will  stand  justified  by 

*  the  principles  of  your  constitution,  and  by  all  for- 
'  mer  practice,  which  warrant,  for  men  in  such  a 

*  command,  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power.' 

The  way  being  thus  advantageously  prepared  for 
him,  Leontiades  addressed  the  assembled  Lacede- 
monian peopled  He  touched  upon  various  circum- 
stances, marking  the  inveterate  enmity  which  the 
democratical  party  in  Thebes  bore  toward  Lacedae- 
mon,  and  concluded  with  the  alliance  lately  made 
with  the  Olynthians,  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
known  the  Lacedaemonians  were  marching  against 
them.  He  mentioned  the  solicitude  with  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  always  observed,  and  en* 
devored  to  thwart,  the  measures  of  Thebes  for  hold- 
ing Bceotia  in  subjection ;  ^  and  in  regard  to  this,' 
he  said,  *  your  business  is  now  done  for  you :  Thebes 

*  need  no  longer  be  an  object  of  your  jealousy.  Give 

*  that  attention  only  to  our  interest,  which  we  shall 


■^  To^^  iyxkijTws-    Consilii  pablici  coetum.    Probably  it  should 
be,  as  we  find  it  in  other  places,  hockfjrovg^  those  who  formed 

the  IxxXiitfia. 
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'  give  to  yours,  and  a  small  scytale  will  suffice  to      m, ' 
'  insure  obedience  to  all  your  commands.'  ^.^v-^^ 

This  aUnrement  was  too  powerful  for  Laoede-  Xenoph. 
monian  virtue.  It  was  decreed,  that  the  Theban  c.t.:i&. 
citadel  should  continue  to  be  held  by  a  Lacedeemo- 
Dian  garrison,  and  that,  not  Phoebidas,  butlsmenias 
should  be  brought  to  trial.  Three  judges  appoint* 
cd  by  Laceda&mon,  and  one  by  every  other  citjr  d 
the  confederacy,  formed  the  partial  tribunal.  Is- 
menias  was  accused  of  ^  seeking  forein  connections ; 
'  pledging  himself,  with  views  injurious  to  Greece, 
'  in  hospitality  to  the  Persian  king ;  being  a  prin- 
'  cipal  author  of  the  late  trouUes  in  Greece  :'  And 
to  Uiese  general  charges  was  added  one  of  a  specific 
nature,  ^  that  he  had  partaken  of  the  money  sent  by 
^  the  Persian  king.'  He  refuted  all ;  but  being 
nevertheless  unable,  says  Xenophon,  to  persuade 
his  judges  that  he  had  not  entertained  great  and 
pernicious  deigns,  he  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted®. 

That  Xenophon,  as  an  honest  man,  altogether 
disapproved  these  jMOceedings,  is  evident.    In  his 

va>Mtrf6vyikuv  t«  mcu  MOu^gou/iMif  bTvw.  Puigabat  ille  qtiidem  se 
qe  his  omnibus,  verum  persuadere  dod  poterat  ut  Don  res  ar- 
daas  ct  perniciosas  tentasse  existimaretur.  The  Latin  purges 
bat  is  perhaps  stronger  than  the  phrase  In  the  origiDai,  standing 
stwly,  would  JQStiff  ;  but  the  context  seems  to  j^arrant  it. 
^Plutarch  says  (vit.  Pelopid.)  that,  not  contented  with  this 
formal  murder  of  Ismenias,  the  Lacedsemonlans  ridded  them- 
selves of  another  chief  of  the  same  party  by  assasdnation. 
Plutarch  is  seldom  anxious  for  consistency,  and  it  seems  not 
likely  that  the  same  administration  should,  at  the  same  time, 
have  proceeded  against  one  chief  with  so  much  fonnality,  and 
against  the  other  with  so  little,  when  apparently  they  might 
equally  have  chosen  their  method  against  either.  But  Xeno- 
phott^s  account,  which  appears  candid  throughout,  virtually 
C4Kitr«dictB  the  fact,  and  Grecian  history  is  but  too  full  of 
crimes  related  on  less  questionable  authority. 
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CHAP,  panegyric  orAgfisUaus,  lie  has  avoided  aU  mention, 
^J^^  of  them.  In  his  Gtecian  Annab,  while  he  has 
clearly  felt  for  the  honor  of  hia  friend  and  patnon, 
the  impartiality  of  his  concise  narratiye  is  highly 
creditable  to  himself.  Yet  if  we  compam  this 
revolution  with  others^  innumerable  among  the 
Grecian  republics^  we  shall  find  in  it  the  merit  at 
least  of  being  remarkably  bloodless.  Its  disgrace 
was,  that  it  gave  Lttcedsnnon  influence,  amounting 
to  dominion,  over  Thebes,  tho  scarcely  dominion 
so  absolute  as  the  Theban  people  had  before  exer- 
cised over  the  other  Boeotians,  or  as  France^  early 
in  its  revolutionary  course,  exercised  over  the 
Dutch ;  who,  with  a  French  general  comn^nding 
a  French  army  in  Amsterdam,  amuse  themselvee 
with  the  names  of  republic  and  liberty.  Even  in 
the  trial  of  Ismenias  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
attention  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  regard  for 
justice,  and  a  respect  for  die  Grecian  people,  thai^ 
was  always  observed  upon  similar  occasions.  It  ia 
our  familiarity  with  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
law  and  the  practice  of  our  own  countrjs  that  makes 
deficiencies,  elsewhere  ordinary,  appear  to  us 
strange  irregularities.  If  we  compare  the  law  of 
treason  in  England,  when  most  severe,  or  the  whole 
of  the  law  for  the  security  of  person  and  property, 
when,  under  the  Plantagenet  reigns,  our  constitu- 
tion  was  le^t  defined,  with  what  we  learn  of  the 
same  law  in  those  called  the  best  times  of  Greece, 
the  difference  will  appear  truly  prodigious^  It  will 
seem  as  if,  like  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts  in  one 
country,  equal  law  and  wholesome  polity  were  of 
indigenous  growth  in  the  other,  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous without  cultivation,  and  florishing  among  all 
sorts  of  weeds,  in  spite  of  tempests  and  adverse 
seasons. 
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ThebeB  then  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  couplets   SEcrr. 
dependency^  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the  last-  v^pv^ 
ing.finnness  of  the  Lacednmonian  supremacy  over 
Oeece,  but  to  crush  the  growing  commonwealth  of 
(Mynthus  ;  and  to  this  point,  now  with  increased 
earnestness,  the  administration  directed  its  attention. 
It  m^t  possibly  be  in  contemplation  next,  to  re-  ^^^f\ 
some  the  prosecution  of  that  plan  of  conquest  in  c.  2. 1. 27. 
Asia,  which  had  been  interrupted  principally  by 
the  measures  of  the  party  in  Thebes,  of  which  Is- 
menias    had  been  chief.     Xenophon  has  not  ex- 
pressly said  that  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus  was  in- 
fluenced by  such  a  view ;  but  he  mentions,  as  to  Xeii.Ag«i. 
his  honor,  that  his  enmity  to  Persia  was  maintained 
through  life,  and  that  he  refused  with  disdain  the  ^Z' "^'3 
philanthropic  connection  of  hospitality,  offered  him, 
apparently  through  a  proxy,  by  the  Persian  king. 
What  were  the  measures  which  he  directed,  what 
those  to  which  he  simply  consented,  and  what,  if 
any,  those  which  he  could  not  prevent,  we  are  not 
precisely  informed  ;  but  the  tenor  of  Xenophon's 
n»nttve,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  the  circumstances 
reported,  mark  that  he  had  large  influence  at  this 
time  in  the  Lacedemonian  councils.     His  brother 
Teleutias,  was  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief 
in  Thrace.     The  slowness  and  negligence  of  the 
allies  m  obeying  the  requisition  for  troops  for  the 
Thracian  war,  tho  inforced  by  a  vote  of  the  congress 
of  the  confederacy,  may  have  given  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  to  apprehend  the  decay  of  their  authority, 
and  thus  may  have  contributed  to  instigate  the  un- 
just measures  taken  in  the  Theban  business.     Se- 
veral cities  had  not  yet  sent  the  full  number  assess- 
ed upon  them.     The  popular  name  of  Teleutias 
assisted  the  exertions  of  the  ephors,  whose  scytales 
were  sent  around  ;  and  the  new  Theban  adminis- 
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CHAP,    trationy   zealous  in  showing  their  respect  to,  the 
^^^^^  brother  of  Agesilaus,   were  diligent  in  preparing 
their  apporticmment,  horse  and  foot. 

The  precaution  of  Teleutias  indieates  the  strength 

of  the  Olynthian  commonwealth.     Tho  the  season 

^o"*^S''  was  far  advanced,  he  would  not  hasten  his  march.; 

C.  8.  8.  ZO.      _  ,  ' 

B.C. 382.  less  anxious  to  arrive  early  than  with  an  army  the 
01. 99. 3.  most  powerful  that  could  be  collected.  Meanwhile 
he  sent  to  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Derdas 
prince  of  fUymia  ;  ui^ing  the  former,  if  he  would 
recover  his  kingdom,  to  raise  mercenary  troops  and 
subsidize  neighboring  princes  ;  and  sulmonishing 
the  latter,  that  the  same  growing  power,  which  had 
nearly  overwhelmed  the  gresuter  Macedonian  realm, 
would  not  long  leave  the  smaller  in  peace  and  in- 
dependency, if  measures  were  not  taken  to  check 
its  ambition.  His  care  and  diligence  thus  second^ 
Herf^6  ^^^  ^**  influence,  he  assembled  in  Potidea  a  very 
c.  ft,  i.29.  powerful  army,  which  he  led  directly  to  Olynthus. 
Without  conquest,  without  a  battle  noticed  in 
histor}',  the  Olynthians,  by  the  wisdom  and  liber* 
ality  of  their  policy,  had  formed  a  commonwealth 
so  powerful,  that  they  did  not  fear  to  meet  in  the 
field  the  greatest  army  ever  sent  by  the  Peloponne- 
sian  confederacy  so  far  from  their  peninsula,  rein- 
forced by  troops,  still  much  more  numerous,  of  tho 
most  warlike  nations  of  the  continent  north  of 
i.  30.  Greece.  The  only  cavalry,  which  Teleutias  ap- 
pears to  have  led  from  the  southern  provinces, 
were  Laconian  and  Bo&otian.  In  his  order  of  battle 
he  placed  these,  together  with  some  received  from 
Amyntas,  in  the  right  wing  of  his  army.  Derdas 
brought  him  a  body  of  only  four  hundred,  but  of 
superior  reputation  in  the  northern  countries.  Te«* 
leutias  seems  to  have  proposed  a  compliment  to 
that  prince  in  placing  his  cavalry  alone   in  the 
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left  wing,  of  wfaich  he  took  himself  the  immediate 
oommand.  _ 

A  battle  quickly  inraed  ;  and  the  cavaliy  of  the  Xcnoph. 
right  wing  being  finst  charged  by  the  CMyntfaians,  c.Vi.3i. 
the  Lacedaemonian  commander  was  presently  dis** 
moniited  and  severely  woimded,  numbers  killed, 
and  at  length  the  whole  body  put  to  flight  The 
confusion  spred  among  the  nearest  infantry,  and 
thefe  was  imminent  danger  that  a  complete  defeat 
would  have  followed,  when  Derdas,  arriving  with 
his  cavalry,  incouraged  the  dismayed  phalanx  to 
stand.  Teleutias  at  the  same  time  making  a  move* 
ment  with  the  PelopcHinesian  infantry  to  support 
him,  the  Olynthians,  in  danger  of  being  surround- 
ed, retired  in  haste,  and  suffered  in  their  retreat.  8.32. 
llieir  infantry  then  also  withdrew  within  their  walls. 
Teleutias  erected  his  trophy,  for  a  victory  just  s.  33. 
sufficing  to  deter  the  enemy  from  molesting  his 
retreat  fix>m  their  territory,  which  he  wasted  as  he 
went.  The  advanced  s^son  forbad  any  fiirther 
enterprise  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  quarters 
for  the  Peloponnesian  army  in  the  friendly  towns, 
wllile  the  Macedonian,  and  other  troops  of  the 
country,  were  dismissed  to  their  several  homes. 

During  the  winter  the  Olynthians  made  frequent, 
and  often  successful  incursions  upon  the  lands  of 
the  towns  in  alliance  with  Lacedaemon.     In  the  be-  B.C. 381. 
gimimg  of  spring,  a  body  of  their  cavalry,  after  ^'•^^•^* 
plunder  of  the  territory,  approaching  with  improvi-  Hei.  i.  6. 
dent  carelessness  the  town  of  ApoUonia,  received  a  ^'^'*'^^^ 
severe  check  from  the  activity  and  bravery  of  Der- 
daa,  who,  unknown  to  them,  had  arrived  there,  that 
very  day,  with  his  Macedonian  horse.     Thence- 
forward they  confined    themselves    more  within 
their  walls,  and  ventured  upon  the  cultivation  but 
of  a  viery.  small  part  of  their  lands. 
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CHAP«       According  to  the  usual  mode  of  war  among  tlie 
^^^^^  Greeks,  Teleutias  waited  for  the  season  when  ra- 
vage, beuig  most  injurious  would  be  most  likely  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  a  geneml  ingagement,  or 
would  best  forward  the  eflfect  of  a  blockade  of  their 

H*?*?^fi    towns.    While,  with  these  views,  he  lay  incomped 

c.  3.  f!  s!  near  the  walls  of  Olynthus,  he  observed  a  body  of 
cavalry,  from  the  town,  crossing  the  river  which  ran 
by  it,  and  very  leisurely  approaching  his  camp. 
Indigpiant  at  their  boldness,  he  ordered  his  tar- 
geteers  to  attack  them.  The  horse,  turning, 
very  quietly  repassed  the  river :  the  targeteers 
followed  confidently,  as  if  pursuing  a  broken  ene-* 

B*^-  my.  The  horse,  when  so  many  only  had  crossed 
the  river  as  they  might  readily  overpower,  turned, 
charged  and  routed  them,  and  killed,  among  many 
others,  Tlemonidas,  the  general  commanding. 

1. 5  &  7.  Teleutias,  with  manners  so  popular,  and  general- 
ly so  amiable,  was  nevertheless  of  a  temper  too 
hasty  to  preserve,  on  all  occasions,  the  cool  recol* 
lection  so  important  in  military  command.    Irritated 

f.5.  by  what  he  saw,  he  seized  his  spear,  put  him- 

self at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed,  and,  with  some 
passion,  ordered  the  targeteers  and  the  cavalry  to 
pursue  the  enemy  without  remission.  The  incau- 
tious order  was  zealously  obeyed.  The  Olynthians 
retiring  within  their  walls,  the  Peloponnesians  did 
not  stop,  till,  from  the  towers,  they  received  a 
shower  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  necessity  of 
warding  off  these  with  their  shields,  as  they  hastily 
retreated,  confusion  arose.  The  able  leaders  of 
the  Olynthians  used  the  critical  moment.     Their 

•*  6.  horse  again  rushed  out  of  the  gates ;  the  targeteers 
and  then  the  heavy-armed  followed.  The  impression 
was  such,  that  the  Peloponnesian  phalanx  was  al- 
ready in  disorder  when  it  was  attacked.    Teleutias 
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liimself  was  kilbd ;  those  about  him  then  gave  way,  seer. 
and  presently  the  whole  army  fled;  Pursued,  as 
they  divided,  toward  PotidsNt,  Spartolus,  Acan- 
thus, Apollcmia,  a  large  proik>rtion,  and  ahnost 
the  whole  eflfective  force  of  so  great  an  army,  was 
de8troyed^ 


SECTION  IV. 

Agu^aiig  Cmnaumder4n^^i€f  agaitui  Otiynihus.  MebeUUn  tnJRWte 
ugatMt  Lacedamon/  AguUaut  Commander  agairut  Phtim :  Dtl' 
pkion  demagogue  ofPhlitu:  Surrender  ofPhtiut*  Death  ofAgetu 
potff/  Feh^iadef  Commandtr^n^itf  agaimt  Olynihut  ,*  Reduction 

.  ^  Ofynihm* 

It  now  seemed  as  if  the  political  phenomenon,  aris-     sect. 
ing  on  the   frontiers  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  ,„^-v^ 
might,  by  the  terror  of  arms,  have  spred  political 
wisdom  over  the    southern  provinces  of  Greece, 
Had'  the  Lacedaemonian  government  in  the  least 
yielded  under  the  severe  blow  it  had  received,  had 
it  been  without  able  men  to  promote  energy  and 
direct  exertion,  the   consequence  of  its  unfitness 
to  coalesce  widi  other  states  might  have  been  a 
rapid  downfall,  and  perhaps  complete  ruin.     But 
the  necessity  for  exertion  was  seen  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  able  men  were  not  wanting  to  direct  it. 
The  commahd-in-chief  was  committed  to  the  king,  Xenopii. 
Agesipolis;    a  youth,  of  little  experience,  but  of  ^®i^^|; 
great  expectation.     Thirty  Spartans  were  appointed 
to  attend  him,  as  formerly  Agesilaus  in  Asia.     The 
character  of  Agesipolis  being  popular,  many  volun- 
teers c^ered.     We  gather  from  Xenophon,  that,  in  i.  9. 
this  age,  the  few  remaining  families,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Spartans,  went  on  forein  service  only 
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CHAP,  in  the  rank  of  officers.  The  volunteers,  he  men- 
^^^^  tions  to  have  been  of  three  descriptions  ;  the  Laco- 
nian  towns  furnished  some,  and  they  were  of  the 
best  fiimilies  of  those  towns  ;  some  were  bastards  of 
Spartan  families,  educated  in  the  best  discipline  of 
the  city,  and  these  were  remarked  for  their  fine 
figures :  the  rest  were  strangers,  or  men  not  ac- 
knowleged  among  either  Spartans  or  Laconians, 
yet  distinguished  by  a  name  which  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  maintained  by  the  public*^.  Volun- 
teers from  the  allies  moreover  were  numerous,  and 
the  Thessalian  cavalrj%  ambitious  of  being  known 
to  the  Spartan  king,  were  particularly  forward  in 
their  zeal.  The  rank  of  the  new  commandtr-in- 
chief  also,  warranting  the  earnestness  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government  in  the  cause,  inspirited  tlie 
exertions  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  It  is  not 
mentioned  that  any  troops  were  furnished  by  the 
cities  of  the  confederacy,  to  supply  the  loss  in  the 
-  battle  of  Olynthus  ;  but  it  is  implied  that  most,  if 
not  all  of  them,  paid  compositions  in  money  ;  and 
that  the  new  levies  were  intirely  of  volunteers. 
u^^i  Pl^lius  received  the  thanks  of  Agesipolis  for  the 
c.  3. 8. 10.  largeness  and  readiness  of  itai  contribution,     . 

The  apparent  zeal  however  of  those  who  ruled 
Phlius  was  found  to  have  ^  sinister  motive.  They 
proposed  to  earn  the  connivance  of  Lacedasnion  at 
gross  injustice  toward  their  fellowcitizens.  All  the 
anecdotes  of  Plutarch,  who  red  and  speculated 
when  Trajan  ruled  half  g  hemisphere,  do  not  paint 

xou  vo^  fTWv  Xviafnps^^   fi«aXa  sWeTf  n    xai  rojv   iv   ^  vsokei 
xaXwv  ouflc  airsifoi. 

In  the  scantiDess  of  our  informatioD  conceniing  the  potiticti 
economj  of  LacedsBinoB,  we  must  glean  as  we  can.  I  am  un- 
able to  give  any  better  explanation  of  this  remakable  passage 
than  that  ventured  in  the  text 
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the  internal  state  of  divided  and  independent  Greece,    sect. 
like  a  few  small  touches,  from  the  life,  by  the  co-  ^^^i^^ 
temporary  historians.    With  the  view  therefore  to 
acquire  a  just  idea  of  it,  the  a£Burs  of  Phlius  will 
deserve  that  we  should  interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the 
narrative  of  the  war  in  Thrace. 

The  tyranny  of  that  superintending  power,  which 
the   Greeks  had  imagined  the  best  resource  for 
holding  together  a  confederacy  of  republics,  too 
small  to  subsist  each  by  its  own  strength,  we  have 
seen  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  affair  of  Thebes. 
Phlius  aflFordsan  instance,  not  less  remarkable,. of 
oppression  from  a  republican  government  to  its  own 
citizens,  in  defiance  of  the  superintending  power.  Sect.  i.  of 
The  Phliasian  exiles,  restored  as  we  have  seen,  *^^^**p- 
at  the   requisition  of  Lacedsemon,   and  intitled, 
by  a  decree  of  their  own   general  assembly,  to 
recover  all  their  property,  in  'Vain  sought  justice 
from  Phliasian  tribunals;    for  the   Phliasian  tri- 
bunals  were   composed   of  persons  holding  that 
property,  or  connected  with  those  who  held  it. 
Among  the  Grecian  republics  it  was  not  imusual  to 
refer  a  case  of  such  a  kind  to  the  tribunal  of  some 
neighboring  republic ;   but  the  Phliasian  govern* 
ment  would  listen  to  no  proposal  for  an  impartial 
decision.     This  imprudent**  iniquity  impelled  the 
injured  persons  to  seek  redress  from  Lacedaemon.  Xenoph. 
But  there  were   circtfmstances  which  incouraged  ©.aliiii. 
those  .who  ruled  in  Phlius  to  disregard  this.     It 
was  contrary  to  ail  known  practice  for  both  kings 
to  be  at  once  absent  from  Sparta.    Agesipolis  was  B.C.381. 
now  far  advanced  on  his  march  toward  Thrace;  ^*-^^-4. 
and,  in  the  confidence  that  Agesilaus  would  not 
move,  and  of  course  no  vigorous  measures  would 
be  taken,  the  Phliasian  chiefs  resolved  that,  to  those 
from  whom  they  differed  in  party,  it  was  unneces- 
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CHAP,    sarjr  to  be  just.    Instead  Aerefore  of  being  disposed 
^.^py^  to  yield  to  Lacedaemonian  interference,  they  pro- 
cured a  decree,  imposing  the  penalty  of  a  fine  on 
all  who,  without  warrant  from  the  Phliasian  govern- 
ment, had  made  application  to  Lacedemon. 

We  should  admire  the  spirit  of  this  decree,  if  it 
was  not  so  immediately  connected  with  gross  injus- 
tice :  we  should  approve  its  wisdom,  had  it  been 
founded  upon  any  practicable  plan  of  liberal  policy. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  the  result  only  of  dar- 
ing profligacy,  illiberal    and    improvident.      The 
hope   even  diat  Lacedasmon  would  not  instantly 
H^rr^s     '"*^^fe^®  w^*  vigw,  was  iU-conceived.    The  ephors 
c.  3.'  8.'  la.  resolved,  that  the  injurious  insolence  of  the  Phlia- 
sians  shoxild  be  restrained  by  arms ;  and  Agesilaus 
undertook  the  command.     Among  those  who  had* 
recurred  to  Lacedsemon  for  redress,  were  two  fami- 
lies which  !had  particular  claim  to  his  protection ; 
that  of  the  venerable  Podanemus,  who  had  been 
connected  in  hospitality  with   the  revered   king 
Archidamus,  his  father,  and  that  of  Procles,  who 
had  the  same  connection  with  Agesilaus  himself. 
Xenoph.        No  delay  was  made :  the  border-passing  sacrifice 
c.  3.'  8*.  14.  was  not  likely  to  be  unpropitious  ;  Agesilaus  was 
B.C.381.  ready  to  enter  Phliasia,  when  an  embassy  met  him. 
Autumn.^  deprecating  hostilities,  and  offering  money.     He 
Xenopb.     answcTcd  *  that  he  was  not  coming  to  injure  any, 
c.V  s!  15.  *  but  only  to  relieve  the  injured.'    *  They  professed 

*  themselves  ready  to  do  whatever  could  be  requir- 

*  ed.'  *  Professions,'  he  told  them,  ^  could  find  no 
^  credit,  when  deceit  had  already  been  practised.' 
Upon  being  asked  then  what  pledge  he  required, 
he  answered,  *  the  same  with  which  Lacedasmon 
^  had  formerly  been  tru^ed,  widiout  injury  to 
^  Phlius :    they  must  give  him  possession  of  their 

^  16.        <  citadel.'    This  being  refused,  he  prosecuted  his 
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niarch^  and  without  delay  surrounded  Phlius  with  a 
contravallation« 

AU  the  LacedaamcHiiaBS,  however,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  these  measures.  It  was  observed  hj 
many,  even  in  the  army,  that,  however  those  who 
ruled  Phlius  might  be  tjrrannical  sovereins,  they 
had  been  valuabfe  allies*;  and,  whatever  might  be  ' 
the  plea  of  generosity  or  justice,  it  was  no  good 
policy,  for  the  sake  of  comparatively  a  few  families, 
to  make  Lacedeemon  eternally  odious  to  a  city, 
which  had  five  thousand  men,  able,  and,  till  now, 
ready,  to  bear  arms  in  hs  service.  Agesilaus  skil- 
fully obviated  this  growing  discontent.  The  Phlia-  Xcneph. 
sian  refugees  were  not  without  friends  in  the  city.  c.*s  i.  w. 
Such  incouragement  was  held  out  for  desertion, 
tfiat,  in  a  short  time,  those  serving  in  the  besieging 
army  were  more  than  a  thousand,  distinguished, 
among  the  troops,  for  being  well-armed,  able-bodied, 
exact  in  subordination,  and  zealous  in  service  ;  in- 
somuch that  the  late  murmurs  were  changed  for  the 
observation,  that  these  were  such  allies  as  Laceda^ 
mon  wanted. 

But,  in  Phlius,  a  system  of  order,  economy,  and  ■•  **• 
fm-bearance,  usual  where  due  military  subordination 
is  established,  but  contrary  to  all  common  experience 
among  the  turbulence  of  the  Grecian  democracies, 
disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  besiegers.  The 
blockade  had  already  exceeded  the  time  calculated 
for  the  consumption  of  the  provisions  in  the  place. 
But  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters,  of  which 
Greece  was  fruitful,  and  which  its  political  circum'> 
stances  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  forward, 
had  at  this  time  the  lead  among  the  Phliasians.  In  •.  k. 
the  instance  of  Delphion,  says  Xenophon,  was  seen 
the  ascendant  which  daring  courage  may  obtain 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude.     He  was  a  man  of 
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CHAP,  high  rank  in  his  city,  but  his  independence  was 
^^^^[J^  upon  about  three  hundred  followers.  With  these 
at  his  devotion,  he  so  awed  the  whole  people,  that 
a  clear  majority  in  the  general  assembly,  desir- 
ous of  capitulating,  dared  not  come  to  a  vote  upon 
it.  Under  a  government  called  a  democracy,  he 
imprisoned  at  his  pleasure,  on  suspicion,  or  pre- 
tended suspicion,  of  disaffection  to  the  popular 
cause.  His  despotism,  however,  was  not  wanton  or 
useless.  He  alone  could  inforce  a  strict  military 
discipline  ;  and,  by  an  unwearied  personal  activity, 
he  did  inforce  it.  Constantly  attending  himself,  he 
compelled  the  citizens  to  regular  attendance  in  their 
turn  for  guard;  never  failing  to  go  the  rounds, 
he  insured  watchfulness  and  fidelity  on  guar4^ 
Nor  was  he  thus  daring  only  toward  the  multitude^ 
his  soverein ;  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  com- 
mand, by  daring  against  the  enemy.  In  many  sal- 
lies, at  the  head  of  his  three  hundred,  he  was  suc- 
Xenoph.  cessful  agaiust  the  posts  of  the  besiegers.  When, 
c! 3.' Ills,  notwithstanding  the  short  allowance,  which  had 
been  established  by  a  vote  of  the  general  assembly, 
famine  began  to  press,  his  warrant  sufficed  for 
searching  every  house  for  com.  All  resources  at 
length  failing,  he  gave  the  word,  and  a  herald  was 
sent  to  Agesilaus,  requesting  a  truce,  that  ministers 
might  carry  to  Laceda^mon  a  decree  of  the  Phlia- 
sian  people,  for  surrendering  the  city  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Lacedaemonian  government". 
••  44.  Agesilaus  seems  to  have  felt  that,  by  this  mes- 

sage, it  was  intended  to  put  a  slight  upon  him.  He 
nevertheless  immediately  granted  the  truce,  and  his 
influence  at  Lacedaemon  sufficed  to  procure,  that  the 
Phliasian  ministers  should  be  sent  back  to  treat 
with   him,  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  Lacedasmo* 
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nian  commonwealth.  It  does  not  appear  that  Del-  sect. 
phion  was  a  man  of  great  views,  or  that,  from  the  ,,^.1^^ 
first,  he  had  any  well-founded  hope  of  final  success. 
He  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  man  fond  of  action 
and  enterprize,  with  daring  courage  and  moderate 
abilities;  ready  in  emergencies,  but  incapable  of 
extensive  conceptions  ;  fitter  to  command  Phlius, 
and  Phlius  besieged,  than  to  direct  the  afi^rs  of  a 
great  nation,  or  of  any  but  in  time  of  turbulence. 
For  daring  enterprize,  upon  a  narrow  scale,  his 
talents  were  extraordinary.  After  the  granting  of 
the  truce,  the  Lacedaemonians  strengthened  their 
guards,  and  kept  a  stricter  watch  to  prevent  egress 
firom  the  town.  Nevertheless,  attended  by  one 
faithful  slave,  who  had  given  frequent  proof  of  his 
courage  and  address  in  pilfering  the  besiegers* 
arms**,  Delphion  escaped  by  night. 

The  conditions  which  Agesilaus  required  may 
seem,  in  modern  times,  not  mild  ;  but,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  manners  and  circumstances  of 
his  age,  and  to  the  responsible  situation  in  which 
he  stood,  they  will  be  found  strongly  marked  with 
that  spirit  of  liberality  which  was  generally  conspi- 
cuous in  him.  If  precedents  had  been  desired^ 
they  might  have  been  found,  for  sending  commis- 
sioners from  Lacedaemon,  to  decide  arbitrarily  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  the  Phliasian  people  ;  to 
banish,  and  even  condemn  to  death  at  discretion. 
Agesilaus  committed  the  business  to  a  tribunal  Xenoph. 
Composed  of  a  hundred  Phliasians ;  fifty  only  of  ^^jj;)!^ 
those  who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  and  an  equal 

> 

The  fact,  if  related  by  an  author,  not  a  miiltary  man,  might 
bedouMed:  from  Xenophon  it  cannot.  The  explanation  I 
leave  to  military  men,  who  have  giyen  their  attention  to  the 
aotient  art  and  practice  of  war. 
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CHAP,    number  friendly  to  the  opposite  party,  or  so  far  es- 
^^^^'    teemed  so  that  they  had  remained  in  the   city. 


After  deciding  who  should  su£kr  death  as  authors 
of  the  late  civil  war,  and  who  should  live  to  com- 
pose the  future  Phliasian  commonwealth,  they 
were  to  model  at  their  discretion  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  by  which  that  commonwealth  should 
be  governed.  Upon  these  conditions,  in  the  twen- 
tieth nionth  of  the  blockade,  the  town  was  surren- 
dered ;  and,  to  inforce  order  till  the  new  consti- 
tution should  be  settled,  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
was  placed  in  it 
Xen-Hei.  While  Agesilaus  was  employed  in  this  petty 
■.18^20.  kind  of  domestic  war,  within  Peloponnesus,  Age- 
sipolis  had  begun  to  show  the  vigor  and  ability  ex- 
pected of  him  in  his  forein  command.  He  wasted 
the  Olynthian  territory,  he  took  Torone  by  storm  ; 
but,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  heats,  he  was 
seized  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  presently 
threatened  to  be  fatal.  The  science  of  medicine, 
notwithstanding  the  deserved  fame  of  Hippocrates, 
appears  not  yet  to  have  been  generally  diffused 
among  the  Grecian  republics.  A  little  before  his 
Uness,  Agesipolis  had  visited  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
at  Aph}rteus,  famous  for  the  beauty  and  coolness  of 
its  shady  bowers  and  limpid  waters.  A  strong  de- 
sire seized  him  to  revisit  them,  in  the  imagination 
that  they  would  afford  a  relief  which  his  medical 
attendants  could  not  give.  He  was  accordin^y 
conveyed  ta  Aphyteus,  but  died  soon  after,  without 
the  temple  ;  the  superstition,  which  taught  the 
Greeks  to  fear  the  anger  of  the  deity,  for  permit- 
ting the  pollution  of  death  within  the  hallowed 
building,  apparently  denying  to  the  suffering  prince 
the  repose  and  shelter  which  he  so  much  wanted. 
Neither    attention    nor    expence,    however,    was 
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spared^  after  his  decease,  to  honor  his  memory,  and 
show  respect  to  his  rank.  His  body,  according  to 
the  Spartan  ceremonial,  was  preserved  in  honey, 
and  in  that  state  carried  the  long  and  difficult  journey 
to  Lacedaemon,  there  to  have  the  funeral  rites  per- 
formed, which  custom  had  established  for  the  burial 
of  the  kings. 

Agesipolis  seems  to  have  been  a  real  loss  to 
his  country.  Tho  aiming,  and  with  fair  prospect 
of  success,  to  rival  Agesilaus  in  military  fame,  no 
jealousy  subsisted  between  them.  He  treated  his 
elder  collegue,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  respect  due 
to  superior  age  and  high  character.  He  received  in 
return  unfeigned  friendship  from  Agesilaus  ;  whose 
liberal  mind  considered  him  less  as  a  rival,  than, 
in  public  affairs,  a  valuable  assistant,  and  in  private 
a  desirable  companion. 

The   successor  of  Agesipolis   in  the  Thracian  Xenoph. 
command,  Polybiades,  was  but  too  successful  inc.3.'i!2a. 
restraining    the  liberal  and  beneficent  policy    of  ^'Js!*'^^" 
Olynthus  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  city. 
In  undertaking  to  withstand  the  power  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  the  Olynthians  had  depended  upon  the  sup- 
port of  Athens  and  Bceotia.     But  the  unexpected 
revolution  in  Thebes  had  given  the  force  of  Boeotia 
to  their  enemies,  and  deterred  the  interference  of 
Athens.     Possibly,  after  their  great  success  against. 
Teleutias,  their  afiairs  nuty  have  been  conducted 
with  less  prudence  than  when  they  were  but  rising 
to  power.    They  may  have  lost  some  of  their  ablest 
leaders  ;   or  prosperity,  inflating  the  popular  mind, 
may  have  given  advantage  to  turbulent  demagogues ; 
and  interested  intrigue  or  popular  caprice  may  have 
overborne  wise  counsel.     Xenophon  has  left  us  no 
particulars  ;  he  has  not  even  named  one  of  their 
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CHAP,    leading  men.    We  hear  of  no  battle  fought,   no 

^^^)|[Jj  town  taken  ;  Polybiades  was  master  of  the  country ; 

the  Oljmthians  could  receive  no  relief  by  sea ; 

famine  pressed,  and  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Lace- 

B.C.379.  daemon  to  sue  for  peace.     It  was  granted  upon  the 

Spring?^   usual  terms  of  Subordinate  alliance  ;  that  the  friends 

and  enemies  of  Lacedaemon  should  be  respectively 

such  to  Olynthus,  and  that  the  Olynthians  should 

serve  in  arms  wherever  the  Lacedaemonians  might 

lead. 


SECTION  V. 

JkpparttU  Confirmation  and  real  Instabilily  of  the  Laudamonian  Supre- 
macy in  Oreeu.     Conspiracy  and  Revolution  in  Thehe*, 

Thus  Lacedaemon  acquired  the  glory  of  crushing 
finally  the  wisest  and  noblest  project  for  a  republi- 
can government,  upon  a  broad  foundation,  perhaps 
ever  attempted  in  Greece.  Such  at  least  the  Olyn- 
thian  union  appears,  in  the  slight  sketch,  a  meer 
shadow,  without  a  decided  outline,  which  remains 
to  us  from  Xenophon.  Possibly  it  may  have  had 
great  defects  with  which  we  are  not  made  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  indeed  if  a  government  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Greece,  with  all  the  merit  which  his  ac- 
count, not  intended  for  panegyric,  indicates,  unbal- 
anced by  very  gross  defects,  we  should  still  more 
wonder  at,  and  still  less  excuse,  the  excessive  defi- 
ciency of  the  political  ideas,  transmitted  to  posteri- 
ty, in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Xenophon,  Plato, 
itoc.  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
SSr  t!  2!  that  the  celebrated  panegyrical  oration  of  Isocrates^ 
in  which,  while  his  great  object  was  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  to  peace  among  themselves,  he  could  pro* 
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pose  no  means  but  union  in  war  against  Persia,  then 
at  peace  with  them,  was  spoken  or  published  while 
the  Lacedsemonian  arms  were  employed  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Ol3mthian  constitution.  Could 
Lacedsemon  have  adopted  a  policy  so  liberal  as,  in 
its  general  outline,  the  Olynthian  appears  to  have 
been,  could  she  have  united  herself  with  such  a  re- 
public, and  used  her  extensive  influence  to  promote 
the  scheme,  a  state  might  have  been  formed,  of  a 
firmness  to  resist  all  external  violence,  and  capable 
of  dissolution  only  from  that  internal  corruption,  to 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  willed  that  every- 
thing human  shall  be  liable.  But,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  those  very  institutions,  by  which 
Lacedsemon  had  now  florished  for  centuries,  and, 
for  the  smallness  of  her  means,  was  become  won- 
derfully great,  those  very  institutions  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  become  so  great.  To  coalesce 
was  beyond  her  nature  :  her  great  lawgiver's  sys- 
tem, admirable  for  its  purpose,  had  no  such  purpose 
in  view :  she  could  be  great,  and  even  safe,  only  by 
keeping  those  around  her  divided.  This  was  now 
done.  The  reviving  empire  of  Athens  was  broken : 
Bceotia  was  split  into  many  states ;  Corinth  and,  Ar- 
gos  were  separated  ;  the  Olynthian  union  was  dis- 
solved ;  the  renovation  of  existence,  given  to  the 
obscure  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  harmonized  with 
the  plan  of  division  ;  those  of  the  allies  who  had 
dared  to  show  an  adverse  disposition,  had  been 
punished ;  and  thus,  as  the  cotemporary  historian  Xenoph. 
has  observed,  the  authority  of  Lacedsemon,  over  ^^s.\\^^. 
Greece,  seemed  more  firmly  established  than  at  any 
former  period. 

But  die  Lacedaemonian  authority,  over  Greece, 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  permanent ;  too  weak  for 
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CHA^.  command;  too  proud  for  mfluenGe^  We  have 
,^^^  seen,  in  the  authentic  testimony  of  Xenophon  to 
what  the  Cyreian  army  experienced,  the  haughty 
despotism  of  the  Lacedemonian  commanders,  at  a 
distance  from  home.  Tho  we  find  such  conduct, 
sometimes  severely  punished,  proof  that  the  Lace* 
daemonian  administration  was  aware  of  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  it,  yet  that  the  restraint  was.  very  un- 
certain, is  suffit^iently  evident.  *  Within  Greece  the 
administration  was  better  able  to  check  the  indis-. 
creet  or  interested  tyranny  of  its  officers.  But  it 
could  not  equally  restrain  the  chiefs  of  the  Laceds** 
monian  party  in  the  dependent  republics,  by  whom 
those  republics  were  held  in  submission  to  Lace- 
dasmon.  To  men  so  necessary,  great  indulgence 
would  be  indispensible  :  to  support  them,  without 
inquiry,  or  even  notoriously  against  right,  might 
appear  sometimes  of  political  necessity.  Hence 
discontent,  vehement  discontent,  was  ceaseless,  se- 
dition ever  working,  and  revolt  ready. 
Evident  however  as  it  is  that  the  foundation  of 
^  the  Lacedasmonian  power  was  slippery  in  extreme^ 

still,  when  we  consider  the  value  of  the  advantage 
it  possessed  in  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  Agesilaus^ 
we  cannot  behold,  without  astonishment,  the  mi** 
nutene^s  of  the  force,  and  the  trivial  character  of 
the  circumstances,  which  began  its  ov^ throw,  in 
the  very  moment  when  it  appeared  most  establish^^ 
Xenoph.  ed.  Xenophon  ascribes  all  to  the  just  vengeance 
of  the  Deity  5  honestly  declaring  the  infamy  of  the 
conduct  of  Lacedaemon,  tho  his  friend  and  patron 
was  implicated,  in  holding  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by- 
violence^  directly  against  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
under  the  sanction  of  which,  among  the  articles  of 
confederation,  the  independency  of  every  Grecian 
city  was  warranted.      The    new    government  of 
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Thebes  was  necessarily  odious  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Theban  people,  and  indeed  to  every  honest 
Theban  citizen.  But  fear,  which  restrained  action, 
taught  also  to  conceal  sentiments  ;  and  thus  a  go- 
Yemment  of  violence,  whether  the  form  of  the  ty- 
ranny be  monarchal,  oligarchal,  or  democratical,  is 
ahn^s  risking  to  defeat  its  own  purposes. 

Among  the  revolutions  of  the  Theban  common^ 
wealth,  thsLt  part  of  the  constitution  seems  to  have 
remained  unaltered,  by  which  the  principal  execu^ 
tive  power,  civil  and  military  together,  that  power 
which  had  formerly  been  held  by  hereditary  princes, 
was  committed  to  annual  magistrates,  intitled  pole-* 
marcs,  chief-warriors.    Archias  and  Philippus  held  Xenoph. 
the  high  office,  when  Phyllidas,  their  secretary  and  cVs's." 
confidential  minister,  was  called  on  some  business 
to  Athens.     Phyllidas  there  found  a  Theban  of 
rank,  named  Mellon,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  intimate,  living  in  exile,  to  which  the  revolution 
had  driven  him.     Their  past  opposition  in  politics 
did  not  prevent  Mellon  and  Phyllidas  from  com- 
municating s^in  as  private  friends  ;   and,  Mellon's  « 
curiosity  leading  him  to  inquire  about  men  and  things 
in  Thebes^  to  his  surprize  he  found  the  secretary 
highly  dis^tisfied  with  the   existing  government 
there.    More  explanation  thence  taking  place,  the  re- 
sult was  a  plot  for  overthrowing  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  restoring  democracy.     Phyllidas  return- 
ing to  Thebes,  and  measures  being  prepared,  Mel- 
lon, with  only  six  associates,  passed  by  night  from 
Attica  into  the  Theban  territorj'.     Lying  concealed  9-3- 
during  the  following  day,  they  approached  the  city  01.100.2. 
as  evening  closed,  and  entered  with  the  last  of  that  Not.  or 
crowd  of  husbandmen,  returning  from  their  daily 
toil,  who,  in  a  country  politically  constituted  like 
Ae  greater  part  of  Greece,  dared  not  inhabit  de- 
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CHAP,    tached  cottages  or  open  villages.    Proceeding  un- 
y,^^^^  molested,   they  were   received    in  the    house   of 
Charon,  a  party  to  the  plot,  where  they  staid  the 
night,  and  the  following  day. 
uirf^s        Just  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  annual  ma- 
c.  4!  s*.  4.'   gistracies  was  the  season,  according  to  antient  cus* 
pi^opw*-    torn,  of  a  festival  of  Venus  at  Thebes.    The  pole- 
marcs,  Archias  and  Philippus,  were  men  of  pleasure. 
Their  secretar}',  Phyllidas,  possibly  a  warm  patriot^ 
was  certainly  not  a  man  of  nice  honor  or  strict 
honesty.     According  to  report,  which  Xenc^hon 
thought  worthy  of  notice,  he  was  trusted  by  the 
polemarcs  as  a  confidential  minister  to  their  pri- 
vate pleasures  ;  and  he  had  undertaken^  favored 
by  the  licence  of  the  festival,  to  bring  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  the  best  families  of  Thebes  to 
their  revel.     Through   his  privilege  of  unlimited 
access,   when  the  polemarcs  and  their  company 
Xeii.He].  were  far  gone  in  intoxication,  he  introduced  the 
t.  5, 6.      conspirators,  thr^e  habited  as  ladies,  the  others  as 
their  female  attendants.     The  dismission  of  male 
attendants   was  procured,  on  pretence  of  delicacy 
toward  the  ladies.     As  far,  at  least,  as  this  story 
tends  to  reveal  the  manners  of  the  age,  we   may 
*•  7.  give  it  credit,  as  it  is  told  by  Xenophon  ;  tho,  he 

says,  according  to  some  the  conspirators  were  in- 
troduced as  ordinary  visitors".     What  we  learn 

^'  Concerning  a  matter  in  which  private  history  was  so 
much  inyolyed  with  public,  and  party  interest  with  both, 
various  stories,  some  true,  some  fake,  and  some  partly  tnie, 
partly  ialse,  were  likely  to  be  circulated.  Xenophon,  who 
lived  at  the  time,  yet  long  outlived  the  time,  and  was  in  a 
situation  to  be  better  informed  than  almost  any  other  could  be, 
has  related  some  things  with  confidence  ;  o&ers  as  less  cer* 
tain.  Plutarch^  who  wrote  some  centuries  after,  has  differed 
from  Xenophon  in  regard  to  some  particulars,  added  to  him 
many,  declared  no  authority,  except  Xenophon's,  and  express- 
ed no  doubt  His  purpose  was  to  tell  a  good  story,  of  which 
Pelopidas  was  to  be  the  hero. 
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with  certainty  is,  that  the  polcmarcs  were  on  that 
night  assassinated. 

This  important  beginning  being  successfully 
made,  Leontiades,  author  of  the  late  revolution, 
was  the  next  object  of  the  conspirators.  Phyllidas, 
in  whom  Leontiades,  as  well  as  the  polemarcs, 
fully  confided,  conducted  them  to  his  house.  Pre- 
tence of  business  from  the  polemarcs  gained  him 
immediate  admission  to  an  inner  apartment,  whith- 
er Leontiades  had  retired  from  supper,  and  where 
his  wife  was  sitting  by  him,  busied  in  those  works 
of  the  distaff  or  needle,  in  which  the  Grecian  ladies 
principally  employed  themselves.  Leontiades  was 
killed  upon  the  spot,  and  silence  was  imposed  upon 
the  lady,  with  the  threat  of  death  to  every  person 
in  the  house,  unless,  as  soon  as  the  assassins 
went  out,  the  doors  were  locked,  and  afterward 
kept  close. 

The  leaders  of  their  opponents  being  thus  dis-  Xenoph. 
patched,  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the  state-  c. V «.  s. 
prison,  where  some  of  their  friends  were  confined. 
Phyllidas,  pretending  an  order  from  the  polemarcs, 
obtained  admission  there  also.  The  keeper  was 
instantly  put  to  death  ;  and  the  prisoners,  being 
released,  were  directed  where  to  find  arms,  and 
whither  to  repair  with  them. 

The  conspirators  so  confided  in  the  general  «-^- 
hatred  of  the  existing  government,  that,  without 
farther  preparation,  they  caused  summons  to  be 
proclaimed,  for  all  the  citizens,  equally  the  knights, 
and  those  inrolled  in  the  heavy-armed,  to  assemble 
in  arms  ;  adding  the  information,  *  that  the  tyrants  . 
*  were  no  more  !'  Diffidence  however  kept  all 
within  during  night.  Meanwhile  messengers  were 
dispatched  to  the  refugees  on-  the  Attic  borders, 
and  to  Athens  itself :  for  it  was  known  that  two  of 


^  nswuT  or  ofuttcx* 

CHAF.    the  annual  genends  of  Athens  itfcm  wann  hk  the 
s^0.yj^  cause.    When  day  broke,  what  hi^.piiBsod  becomr 
ing  notorious,  tbe  citissens,  horse  «iid  foot,  assem- 
bled in  arms,  and  arranged  thennehres  with  the 
conspirators, 
Her?6.        ^^^  *™^  alarm,  which  reached  the  Lacedmno- 
c.4.'i,'  lb.  nian  governor  in  the  citadel,  was  fmm  the  nightly 
proclamation.     Immediatfsly  he  sent  to  Plat»&  and 
Thespias  for  reinforcement  to  his  scanty  gfprison. 
A    detachment  marched  from   Platasa  ;    but   the 
Theban  horse  met  and  routed  it.    As  the  victorioua 
cavalry  reentered  the  city,  the  refugees  from  the 
borders,  anda  body  of  Athenian  auxiliaries,  "iKTived* 
With  thisi  addition  of  strength,  it  was  restlved, 
f.  11.        wkfaoiit  delay,  tb  tfsdai}  the  citadel.    The  Laced«« 
moniana  sa#  the  prejtoration,  and  heard  large  re- 
ward  proclaimed  'for    who    should    first  mount 
Thinking*  then  their  numbers  unequal  -to  resisit  aU 
Thebes,  ^ppiren'^  united  and  eeaksus-,  they  pro- 
posed to  surrender  the-  fbrtress;,  upon  ooadiCMur  that 
they  might  depart  hi  safety,  Vith*  Aeir  arnM«*    To 
this  the  Thebans  gladly  consented^  and  the  capitu- 
».  12.        lotion  was  ratifiefl  with  libations  and  oaAs.     Their 
maroh  out-of  the  place  was  watched,  with  a  jealousy 
justifed .  by  preceding  circumstances.    But  when 
there  were  seen  among  them  some  of  those  The- 
bans who  had  been  active  in  the  late,  government, 
then  the  virulence  of  the  Greek  sedition   broke 
fordi  :  the  viotims  were  dragged  from  their  pro- 
tection, and  none  so  taken  escaped  death^^    But 

^^  '£f iov76iv  fj.v7oi,  •0'ouc  IflT^uifav  ruv  k^^p^  ^►v7a^,  (fuXXofx^avov- 
vsg  ek^xrsivav.  Xenophon  has  not  specified  them  by  any  name 
but  that  of  enemies  ;  but  what  he  mentions  afterward  of  th« 
treatment  of  their  families,  were  it  otherwise  dubious,  would 
ascertain  that  the  executed  were  Tiiebans,  and  not  Lacedse- 
monians. 


the  siAle-of^  Gneoe,  a  kind  of  l)Mbed  of  crimes,  bbct. 
gave'  occalsion  ako  for  the  exercise  of  virtues.  The  ^^J^ 
Adienian  afiu»liiriesy  who  looked  upon  the  Tbebans 
of  the  LaceisraiiMian  interest,  not  with  the  ranco- 
rous hatred  of  party  opponents,  but  with  the  more 
Itbersd  enmity -of  forein  foes,  exerted  themselves 
_  geitamisty  ibr  them. ;  and-  by  favoring  their  cqn- 
cealment,  saved  many*  They  cquld  not  however 
save  .some  more  helpless  and. innocent  obj/scts  of 
the  horrid  revenge  or  base  fear  of  the  Thebans  : 
the  <;hildren  of  those  who  had  been  executed  were 
put  to  death. 

Amciig  the  revolutions  of  which  Greece  was  so 
fniitfid,  for.  jiistness  of  cause,  boldness  of  ^imdertar 
kii^,  ability  of  plot  and  arrangement,  and  daring 
vigor  in  execution,  the  ddiveiy  of  Thebes  ha^  hieen 
justly  celebrated.  Perhaps  nvoderatioh  in  assassin 
Bati«tt. should  be.  added  to.  its  eulpg}' ;.  fcfr  the  Qxe- 
cutibn  of  those- who  were  at  merc^,  and  the  murder 
otjhe  i4]il(^:»n,«who  could  have  deaerved  no  ill,  <^i4^ 
iwt  tafce^  flace.  till  the  rfevQlution  was  co«Q|f>jeted ; 

It^lyis  beeii.  owing  .appareutly  to  the  general  irregularity 
and  oacertaint^  ^of  (Grecian  criminal  law,  that  the  Or^ek  lan- 
guage, so  superior  ^o  all  others  in  accuracy  for  most  purposes, 
is  so  inferior  to  our  own,  in  ^wotds  for  distinguishiji^.  the 
yarious  deg^^ees  ^^f  criminality,  whlc{i  may  attend  the  act  of 
putting  a  maa  to  death.  Hence  w&  have  sometimes  difficulty 
to  gather,  from*  the  expressions  of  historians,  wl^at  degree  if 
turpitude  we  .st^uM  impute  to  the  actions  which  they  relate. 
^iiroxrsivfij,  the  common  word  for  to  ktlLf  is  equally  used  to  ex- 
press the  foulest  murder,  or  putting  to  death  after  just  trial, 
in  the  most  legal  manner,  by  t^e  hands  of  the  puMic  execu- 
tioner (as  in  this  chapter  of  Xenophon,  s.  13.)  The  addi- 
tions Smou'ue  diiiuiiG^  ^uuuiS^  dbcjiVu;,  sx  «{ovo/a^,  and  perhaps 
others,  are  sometimes  used  to  mark  a  distinction,  but  often 
omitted.  Xenophon's  expression  on  this  occasion,  (fuXXotfi.€avov- 
r6(  odT^xrsivav,  rather,!  think,  implies  th^t  some  legal  forms  were 
observed;  and  yet  we  have  difficulty  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  treatment  of  the  children  of  the  sufferers. 

VOL.   V.  6 
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CHAP,    and,  wo  may  hope^  should  be  ascribed,  not  to  deli- 
J^^;^  berate    design  in   the    leaders,  but  to  the    wild 
fury  of  popular  passion,  which  they  could  not  re- 
strain.    The  better-taught  judgement,  however,  of 
modem  times  will  not,  with  the  philosophic  Plu- 
tarch, give  its  unmixed  applause  to  the  means  em- 
ployed, and  extol  the  revolution  of  Thebes  as  a 
model,  to  be  justly  compared  with  that  effected  at 
Athens,  by  Thrasybulus,  through  open  war,  un- 
sullied by  assassination  and  perfidy^^.     Xenophon» 
in  his  Agesilaus,  has  not  ill  defined  that  deception 
which  may  be  allowable  in  politics  and  war.     Age* 
Xen.Ages.  silaus,  he  says,  held,  that  *  to  deceive  those  who 
c.  11.8.4.  i  njijtry^^  us  is  wise ;  those  who  trust  us,  wicked*®.* 

1^  He  calls  the  two  reyolutions  of  Atheos  and  Thebes,  fUy^ 
not  xou  xaXXj^ai  cgv  ^rpagswv.     Plut  Pelop.  p.  513,  614. 

?^The  necessity  has  frequently  occurred,  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  necessity,  to  speak  slightingly  of  Plutarch's  author!^. 
If  any  reader,  swayed  by  the  merit,  altogether,  of  Plutarch'^ 
works,  or  by  the  respect  in  which  he  has  been  extensively 
held,  may  think  I  have  been  extreme  in  depreciating  his  judge- 
ment or  his  accuracy  as  an  historian,  I  should  wish  that  his  ao* 
count  of  the  Theban  revolution  might  be  compared  with  Xeno- 
phon's.  The  life  of  Pelopidas,  as  his  fellowcountryman,  was 
a  favorite  subject  with  Plutarch,  and  the  exploit,  by  which 
Thebes  was  delivered  from  the  Lacedaemonian  dominion,  a 
very  favorite  part  of  it.  On  this  favorite  subject,  an  ill-judg- 
ing zeal,  the  zeal  of  a  closet-philosopher,  unversed  in  active 
life,  to  make  his  hero  keep  the  stage  with  effect,  has  led  him^ 
1  must  own  it  appears  to  me,  into  strange  puerilities.  He  ex- 
hibits Pelopidas  babbling  publicly,  when  evidently  the  most 
cautious  secrecy  was  requisite.  He  describes  him  ingagcd  in 
furioul  combat ;  under  circuipstances  tending  strongly  to  con- 
firm Xenophon's  account,  according  to  which  the  business  was 
so  much  better  managed,  that  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  to  poniard  an  unarmed  man,  surprized  in  the  security  of 
domestic  privacy.  He  attributes  then  to  the  sage  Epameinon- 
das  an  indiscretion  truly  wonderful.  While,  according  to  his 
account,  the  eloquence  of  Pelopidas  incited  the  exiles,  Epam- 
einondas,  by  an  ingenious  device,  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  at  home,  to  join  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  revolu- 
tion. Fn  the  places  of  public  exercise,  he  incouraged  the 
Theban  youth  to  venture  upoa  wrestling  and  boxing  with  the 
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Lacedaemonians  of  the  garrison.     To  their  surprize,  they  found     SECT. 
tliemselTes  far  superi<Mr  to  their  antagonists:    they  were  of        ^* 
course  elated  with  unexpected  success;  and  thence  Epamei-'^*^*^^"^^ 
nondas  took  occasion  to  reproach  them  with  the  baseness  of 
their  submission  to  a  people  inferior*    It  might  be  supposed, 
from  this  story,  that  Epameinondas  meant  to  admonish  the  La- 
cedemonians to  strengthen  their  garrison,  and  keep  stricter 
watch. 

It  is  among  the  re&l  merits  of  Plutarch,  which  I  have  before 
taken  occasion  to  observe,  that  he  not  unfrequently  names  his 
authors.  .  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  his  account  of  the 
Theban  revolution,  the  only  author  he  quotes  is  Xenophon  ; 
from  whom,  indeed,  evidently  the  best  part  of  his  account  has 
been  taken.  As  a  cotemporary  historian,  much  interested  in 
the  political  events  of  the  time,  Xenophon  had  his  partialities, 
and  they  were  not  in  favor  of  Pelopidas  or  Epameinondas.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Lacedasmonians  were  his  friends,  and  very 
particularly  Agesilaus.  Nevertheless,  his  simple  concise  nar- 
rative does  far  more  honor  to  the  authors  of  the  Theban  revo- 
lution than  Plutarch's  studied  panegyric.  Without  any  men- 
tion of  secrecy,  he  shows  that  extraordinary  secrecy  was  ob- 
served. Without  any  mention  of  courage  or  magnanimihr,  he 
exhibits,  in  the  conduct  of  the  conspirators,  the  daring  prudence 
of  so  many  Caesars  or  Cromwells.  While  he  thus  does  justice 
to  those  who,  as  public  men,  were  his  enemies,  he  acknow- 
leges  so  candidly  the  faults  of  his  friends,  that  even  Plutarch 
could  accuse  them  of  nothing  more.  Among  the  advantages 
then  of  Xenophon,  in  the  comparison,  the  reader  of  taste  will 
admire  that  elegant  simplicity,  that  perspicuous  conciseness, 
which  modem  writers  cannot  too  diligently  emulate,  but 
which,  even  were  Xenophon  the  writer,  no  modem  language 
could  equal. 

Plutarch,  in  his  tract  entitled,  little  enough  to  its  purpose. 
On  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Socrates,  has  inlarged  the  story 
of  the  delivery  of  Thebes  into  a  kind  of  novel,  giving  much 
dialogue  toge&er  with  the  deeds.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  amus- 
ing little  work,  and  interesting  for  the  information  interspersed, 
concerning  the  philosophical .  theology  of  Plutarch's  day  j  but 
it  bears  no  symptom  of  historical  authority,  beyond  the  glean- 
ings from  Xenophon. 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 

SECTION  VI. 

MoHoei^  ai  Laetimmony/or  lenient  Conduct  toward  7%ele«.    Cowwumd 

in  War  againtt  Tkebte^  declined  by  Agteilaut^  committed  to  Cleont' 
brotue.  Uncommon  Storm.  Change  in  *Athentan  PoHtice^  adverse  to 
Tkebes. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment to  punish  the  Theban  rebellion  and  support 
its  authority  over  Greece,  or  at  once  to  resign  that 
invidious  authority,  which  perhaps  could  not  be  re- 
signed with  safety.  Tho  midwinter,  therefore,  it 
was  resolved  that  an  army  should  immediately 
march.  In  the  same  spirit,  severity  was  exerted 
against  the  late  governor  of  the  Cadmeia,  who  suf- 
fered death  for  surrendering  his  trust. 

There  is  something  of  mystery  in  the  conduct  of 
Agesilaus  toward  the  Thebans,  and  not  less  of  the 
Thebans  toward  Agesilaus,  which  the  philosopher- 
historian,  who  acted  in  the  military  and  political 
transactions  of  the  time,  seems  to  have  left  studious- 
ly veiled.  The  gross  affront  put  upon  Agesilaus, 
previously  to  his  sailing  for  Asia,  when  sacrificing 
in  the  Theban  territory,  is  not  accounted  for.  The 
cause  of  that  deeplaid  scheme  of  enmity  to  Lace- 
daemon,  which  occasioned  the  recall  of  Agesilaus, 
is  equally  unexplained.  Why  Agesilaus,  when  he 
had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Thebans  near 
Coroneia,  did  not  pursue  the  advantage,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  led  his  army  immediately  out  of  their  ter- 
ritory, remains  an  enig^ma.  '  After  this,  that  Agesi- 
laus bore  a  hatred  ta  the  Thebans,  which  he  suffer- 
ed sometimes  to  sway  his  political  conduct,  the  can- 
.    dor  of  Xenophon  has  led  him  to  avow.     The  par- 
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tiality  of  Plutarch,  himself  a  Boeotian,  would  coun-  sect. 
tenance  an  imputation,  which  seems  however  to 
have  had  no  better  origin  than  the  ordinary  malice  of 
party-spirit  in  Greece,  that  Agesilaus  instigated  the 
seizing  of  the  Cadmeia.  That,  however,  he  sup- 
ported the  measure,  when  taken,  in  a  manner  not 
creditable  to  his  character,  Xenophon  himself  has 
shown.  Yet  when,  in  consequence  of.  the  revolu- 
tion which  followed,  war  was  denounced  against 
Thebes,  and  an  army  was  ordered  to  march,  he 
declined  the  command. 

But  much  of  what  historians  have  not  expressly 
declared,  may  be  gathered  from  what  they  have 
made  known.  The  pointed  enmity  of  Thebes,  to- 
ward Agesilaus  and  Lacedaemon,  arose  from  a  revo* 
lution  in  that  city,  by  which,  soon  afler  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  power  passed 
from  the  oligarchal  party  to  the  democratical.  The 
new  leaders  could  not  hope  to  hold  their  power,  un* 
less  tbey  could  ingage  their  commonwealth  to  break 
the  Lacedsemonian  connection  ;  and  a  gross  afiront 
to  a  popular  king-might  be  very  efficacious  for  their 
purpose.  But,  as  the  other  party  was  still  consi- 
derabfe^  and  the  principal  landowners  were  among 
its  members,  Agesilaus,  after  the  battle  gained  on 
his  return  from  Asia,  might  withdraw  his  army 
from  the  Theban  territory,  to  favor  the  lands,  not 
of  his  enemies,  but  of  his  friends  ;  and  he  might 
hope  that  his  moderation,  after  victory,  might  soften 
the  enmity  of  one  party,  while  the  credit  of  that  vic- 
tory would  promote  the  influence  of  the  other.  If 
the  oligarchy  could  be  quietly  restored  in  Thebes, 
his  purpose  would  be  better  answered  than  by  any 
success  in  arms  ;  and  means  might  thus,  more  than 
by  any  other  measures,  be  promoted,  for  his  return, 
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CHAP,    with  his  army,  to  prosecute  his  fkvorite  plan  of  con- 
^^J^J^  quest  in  Asia. 

Patriotism  upon  a  narrow  scale,  or  attachment  to  a 
particular  commonwealth  (tho  it  was  oftener  only  to 
a  party  in  that  commonwealth)  was  common  among 
the  Greeks;  but  even  the  pretension  to  patriot- 
Xenopb.  ism  including  all  Greece,  was  rare*^  Xenophon  as- 
t^r'a^'e.'  tribes  to  Agesilaus  that  noble  patriotism  :  which 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  an  inheritance  from  his  fa- 
ther Archidamus,  communicated  to  both  the  kings 
his  sons ;  tho  the  inferior  abilities  of  Agis  gave  less 
brilliancy  to  the  fair  portion.  If  we  add  the  Athenian 
Cimon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  Grecian 
commander  who  has  any  clear  claim  to  the  eulogy. 
These  however  seem  intided  to  it,  and  we  must 
therefore  confine  to  the  time  when  Agesilaus  reign- 
ed, the  praise  which  Xenophon  makes  peculiarly 
Xenoph.  his.  What  other  general,  he  asks,  has  been  known 
piit'.A'get!  to  decline  taking  a  town,  when  he  thought  the 
plunder  in  his  power,  or  to  hold  it  a  misfortune  to 
conquer,  when  Greeks  were  his  enemies?  But 
Agesilaus,  when,  on  his  march  from  Asia,  intelli- 
gence met  him  of  the  great  victory  obtained  near 
Corinth,  where,  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  Lacedae- 
Tnonians,  more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  Theban 
confederacy  were  slain,  instead  of  showing  satisfac- 
tion, *  Unhappy  Greece  !'  he  exclaimed ;  *  your  chil- 
^  dren  thus  destroyed,  in  quarrels  among  themselves, 

*  were  enough  to  have    obtained  glorious  victory 

*  over  any  number  of  barbarians.'  When  after- 
ward, as  he  lay  near  Corinth,  the  refugees  pointed 
out  a  plan  for  easily  storming  the  city,  he  would 
not  allow  the  attempt :  *  To  chastise  a  Grecian  peo- 

'^  The  Greek  term  ^"Kkewrgie  was  nearly  synonymous  with 
(piXonroXi^.  To  express  the  more  liberal  patriotism,  extending^ 
to  the  whole  nation,  the  Greeks  used  the  term  (piXiXX^v. 
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*  pie/  he  said,  ^  may  be  necessaiy ;  to  extirpate  or    sect. 

*  inslave  them  cannot^.'  v^pn^^ 

But  the  great  purpose  of  Agesilaus,  universal 
peace  in  Greece,  and  a  union  of  the  whole  nation 
against  the  barbarians,  was  singularly  thwarted  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  democratical  party  in  Thebes; 
and  this  consideration,  with  perhaps  some  added 
stimulation  from  personal  affironts,  appears  so  far  to 
have  warped  the  general  rectitude  of  his  mind,  as 
to  have  led  him  to  support  the  treachery  of  Phoe- 
hidas,  in  seizing  the  Theban  citadel.  When  how- 
ever he  observed  those  Thebans,  who,  through  the 
insuing  revolution,  acquired  the  lead  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  their  city,  conducting  themselves  with  no 
moderation^^ ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  after  the 
counter-revolution  effected  by  Mellon  and  Pelopi^ 
das,  the  whole  Theban  people  seemed  imited  in  ^e 
opposite  interest,  he  would  no  longer  stand  for- 
ward in  a  cause  which  he  found  so  odious,  and 
which  a  considerable  party,  even  in  Laceda&mcm, 
reprobated.  He  avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  de-  Xenoph. 
bate  on  measures  to  be.  pursued  ;  and,  when  it  was  f^lll'%. 
resolved  that  an  army  should  immediately  march, 
he  claimed  the  privilege  of  his  age  for  declining  the 
command^^. 

^  XenophoQ  has  himself  reported  that  Agis  would  not  take 
Elis  when  in  his  power.  (Xen.  Hel.  1.  3.  c.  2.  s.  19,  &  Ch.  24. 
6.  2.  of  this  Hist.)  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  eul(^  must  he  confined  to  the  time  when  Agesilaus 
reigned. 

WTwpctww  is  a  title  which  Xenophon  more  than  once  gives 
them.  (6.  9.  &  13.) 

*o  'Tirf p  Tetfc(afaxov7a  d(p  fl€ijf.  The  uncertain  value  of  this  • 
expression  has  been  already  noticed.  Dodwell  fChron.  Xen. 
ad.  ann.  A.  C.  378.  p.  65.)  supposes  rsfl'tfapaxovia  citp'  ^S^x  fifty- 
seven  or  fifty-eight,  and  that  Agesilaus  was  already  sixty- 
three.  At  that  rate  he  mast  have  been  forty«five  at  his  ac- 
cecsion  to  the  throne,when  he  was,  according  to  Xenophon, 
(Ages.  c.  1.  s.  6.)  I«  jub^  vlof,  still  a  youth.    I  should  rather  sup- 
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CHAP.       Cleombrotus,  who  had  succeeded  Agesipolis  in 
XXVI.    ^j^g  throne  of  the  Eurystheneid  family,  seems,  with 


the  ephors,  and  the  whole  administration  of  Lace- 
da^mon,  to  have  imbibed  a  share  of  the  moderation 
of  Agesilaus.     But  had  no  step  been  taken  in  favor 
of  the  Lacedaemonian,  or  oligarchal  party,  in  the 
Boeotian  towns,  its  complete  ruin,  with  the  severest 
sufferings  to  individuals,  to  many  individuals  who 
deserved  highly  of  Lacedaemon,  must  have  follow- 
ed.   Already,  in  Thebes,  the  return  of  the  emigra- 
ted, of  one  party,  had  been  the  signal  for  the  leading 
men,  of  the  other,  to  seek  personal  safety,  by  quit- 
B.  C.378.  ting  whatever  else  was  most  dear  to  them*^     Tho 
01.100. 2.  midwinter,  therefore,  and  very  severe  weather,  the 
Dodw.  '    resolution  for  the  immediate  march  of  an  army  for 
Boeotia  was  persisted  in,  and  Cleombrotus  was  di* 
isected  to  take  the  command.     The  readiest  passage 
of  the  mountains,  north  of  the  isthmus*^,  was  occu-* 
Xenoph.    pied  by  the  Athenian  general  Chabrias,  with  a  body 
C4.8.15!    of  tai^eteers.      Cleombrotus  however  found  the 
Plataean  road  open,  by  which  he  passed  into  the 
Theban  territory,  and  incamped  at  Cynoscephalas. 
There  he  remained  sixteen  days,  and  then  withdrew 
to  Thespiae.     The  purpose  of  the  expedition  seems 
to  have  been  meerly  to  give  that  protection,  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  owed  to  the  Boeotian  towns, 
••  16.        against  the  new  government  of  Thebes  ;  and,  for 
this,  it  was  thought  sui&cient  now  to  leave  a  third 

pose  him  under  thirty-five  at  his  accession,  and  between  fifly- 
two  and  fifty-five  when  his  age  excused  him  from  forein  ser- 
vice. The  excuse  was  common  to  the  king  and  the  private 
soldier 

*i  This  familiar  circumstance,  among  the  Greeks,  it  was  suf- 
ficient for  Xenophon  to  express  by  the  single  word  ^Mrnrrci}- 
xoruv. 

**  The  way  by  Eleutherae  ;  for  which  Dodwell  proposes,  ap- 
parently with  reason,  to  read  Erytlirae. 
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of  tfao  army,  umter  die  command  of  Sphodtias,  with  afxrr. 
a  ram  of  money  for  raising  a  body  of  mero^naries^  ^J^^:^^ 
ClQomlxotiis  therefore  led  the  rest  back  toward  Pe- 
lopoanesus ;  all,  says  the  historian^  while  they  re^ 
fleeted  how  carefully  every  injury  to  the  Thel?an 
territory  had  been  avoided,  whoUy  doubting  whe* 
tber  it  >vas  to  be  war  or  peace. 

In  passing  the  mountain-barrier  against  the  isth*  Xenoph. 
mus,  the  army  was  assailed  by  an  uncommon  storm*  ^4!.^'  n. 
Between  the  town  of  Creusis  and  the  Corinthian 
gulph,  its  violence  was  such,  that  many  asses,  laden 
with  the  baggage,  were  tumbled  down  the  preci* 
pices  ;  shields  were  blown  into  the  sea,  and,  in  the 
impossibility,  with  their  complete  armour,  to  with* 
stand  its  fury,  most  of  the  soldiers  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  depositing  their  shields  among  the 
crags,  and  loading  them  with  stones.  With  diffi-  >.  is. 
culty,  each  making  his  way  as  he  could,  they  ar- 
rived, in  the  evening,  at  Aigostheni  in  the  Megaric 
territory.  Tho  this  was  no  ordinary  tempest,  yet 
the  account  of  it,  given  by  Xenophon,  may  assist 
US  to  the  cause  why,  in  a  climate  whose  summer 
heats  we  are  apt  to  suppose  more  intolerable  than 
the  roughness  of  the  waning  or  early  year,  M'inter 
cperations  were  so  generally  avoided.  Such  an 
event  never  failed  to  alarm  Grecian  superstition. 
Some  thought  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  announced 
sU;  the  conduct  of  Lacedwnon  toward  Thebes; 
others  supposed  ill-fortune  to  the  youthful  general 
portended.  Following  events,  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  omen,  brought,  it  was  imagined,,  its 
explanation.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became  mo- 
derate, tlie  abandoned  arms  were  collected;  and, 
the  march  being  then  prosecuted  into  Peloponne- 
sus, the  troops  were,  as  usual,  dismissed. 

vol..  V.  7 


so 
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Altho,  in  this  expedition,  so  little  was  done  to  the 
^^^^^  vulgar  eye,  its  consequences  were  important  Those 
Xenoph.  in  Athens,  desirous  of  peace,  or  averse  to  the  The- 
c.  4.  ■'.  19.  ban  connection,  represented  with  eflFect  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  Corinthian  territory  was  no  longer  the 
seat  of  war ;  already  they  had  seen  the  Peloponne- 
sian  army  pass  by  Attica  into  Boeotia ;  and  before 
next  harvest  they  might  expect  the  ravage  of  Attica 
itself.  The  ungenerous  fear  of  the  tyrannous  mul- 
titude was  so  excited,  that,  of  the  two  generals  who 
had  favored  the  delivery  of  Thebes  from  the  Lace- 
daemonian yoke,  one  was  condemned  and  executed ; 
the  other  saved  his  life  by  flight. 


SECTION  VII. 


JHf olives  of  the  Tkeban  Leader*  for  pertevering  in  Opposition  to  Lacedtt- 
mon :  Pelopidas,  Epanuinondas.  Corruption  of  the  Lacedctmonian 
General  Sphodriaa :  Weak  Concession  of  AgesHaus  :  Reneval  of  Jil- 
liance  between  Athens  and  Thebes.  AgesHaus  Commander  against 
Tliebes.  Staie  of  the  smaller  Republics  of  Greece.  The  Thebaid  ra- 
vaged :■  Winter  Campain.  Second  Invasion  of  the  Thebaid  under  Age- 
rHaus  :  Sedition  at  T%espuE. 

B.C. 378.  The  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
*'  politics  of  Athens,  was  highly  alarming  to  the  rul- 
ing party  in  Thebes.  Unsupported  they  could  not 
hope  long  to  resist  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  ;  and, 
whatever  indications  might  have  appeared  of  mode- 
ration, and  a  peaceful  disposition,  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian government,  yet  no  peace  with  Laceda&mon 
could  come  unattended  with  the  ruin  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  party,  assassins  of  the  late  polemarcs,  and 
objects  of  the  revenge  of  living  numbers,  whom 
they  had  driven  into  banishment.     But  among  them 
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were  men  of  talents,  such  as  Thebes  had  not  before    sect. 
offered  to  the  world's  notice.     Of  these,  Pelopidas  ,^[^}^ 
and  Epameinondas  were  becoming  eminent.     Both 
of  distinguished  families,  both  of  the  democratical  5jj^'^^^* 
party,   they   contracted   an    early  friendship,   tho  vU.Epam. 
otherwise  their  circumstances  and  their  dispositions  piuttvft*. 
differed.     Pelopidas  was  rich,  Epameinondas  poor :  ^«*®p-  ^ 
Pelopidas  delighted  to  pass  his  time  in  action  ;  war, 
hunting,  and  the  palasstra  :  Epameinondas  in  study 
and  the  schools  of  the  philosophers**.     The  warm 
temper  of  Pelopidas  urged  him  to  put  himself  for- 
ward in  public  business  :  Epameinondas  thought  it 
a  duty  to  qualify  himself  for  his  country's  service  ; 
but  then  claimed   indulgence  for  his  inclination  to 
retirement  and  study,  till  circumstances  might  re- 
quire his  exertion.     The  activity  of  Pelopidas  made 
it  impossible  that  he  could  be  an  indifferent  charac- 
ter in  any  public  commotion.     When  therefore  the 
party  of  Leontiades,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  under  Phoebidas,  obtained  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  commonwealth,  Pelopidas  had 
been  among  those  who  were  driven  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight ;    while  Epameinondas,  considered 
only   as  a  philosopher,   remained   undisturbed  in 
Thebes.      Pelopidas  was,  according  to  Plutarch, 
both  in  council  and  in  action,  foremost  among  the 
associates  of  Mellon,  in  the  insuing  revolution  : 
Epameinondas  joined  in  it  only  with  the  body  of 
the  Theban  people.     When  the  revolution  was  ef- 
fected, Pelopidas  was  raised  with  Mellon  and  Cha- 
ron, to  the  office  of  Boeotarc  ;  a  title  assumed  by 
the  first  magistrates  of  Thebes,  instead  of  their  an- 
tient  title  of  polemarc,  or  conjointly  with  it ;    in 

^  Pjthagoreus  ille  Lysis  Thebanam  Epaminondam  (instituit) 
baud  Bcio  an  surnmum  virum  UQum  omnis  Gneciae.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  3.  34. 
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CHAP,    assertion  of  the  claim  of  the  Thebon  people  to  a 

^^^^^^  si^perintending  authority  over  all  the  cities  of  Boeo- 
tia,  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  pretence 
of  vindicating  the  freedom  of  those  cities^  but  really 
to  insure  their  own  command  over  them,  had  al- 
ways strenuously  opposed. 

pittt.]rit-       The  intrigue,  which  set  Athens  again  at  variance 

*  °^  '     with  Lacedasmon,  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  de* 

vised  and  managed  by  Pelopidas*     Xenophon  gives 

it  to  Theban  policy,  without  specifying  the  authon 

H^Ti\    ^^^^  was  the  inducement,  at  least  suspected,  for 

c. 4! 8.26.  Sphodrias,  the  Laceda&monian  general  in  Thespian, 
to  take  measures  not  to  be  otherwise  easily  account* 
ed  for.  Marching  in  the  afternoon,  he  entered 
Attica  by  night,  with  the  purpose,  or  the  pretended 
purpose,  to  be  before  dawn  at  PeirtEus,  which  had 

f.  21.  then  no  gates,  and  to  take  it  by  surprize.  At  Thria 
day  broke  upon  him,  and  he  returned  ;  but  instead 
of  endevoring  to  conceal  his  hostile  intention,  he 
plundered  houses  and  drove  off  cattle. 

Before  day  intelligence  reached  Athens,  that  a 
large  army  was  approaching.    Alarm  spred  rapid- 

s.2f,  23.  ly,  and  the  whole  people  took  arms.  Three  Lace- 
demonian ministers,  then  in  the  city,  were  arrested. 
Astonished,  themselves,  at  the  fact  related  to  them, 
they  however  soon  convinced  the  principal  Athe- 
nians, that,  whatever  the  plot  might  be,  they  could 
be  no  parties  to  it ;  and,  declaring  their  confidence 
that  Sphodrias  hot  only  could  have  no  authority  for 
his  injurious  conduct,  but  that  his  high  rank  and 
great  connections  would  not  screen  him  from  due 
punishment  for  it,  they  were  presently  released* 
So  far  their  assertions  were  soon  confirmed,  that 
Sphodrias  was  summoned  home,  and  a  capital  pro* 
secution  was  instituted  against  him. 
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Xcnophon  has  labored,  not  to  justify  the  insaing 
conduct  of  A{j^esilaus,  but  to  mn  excuse  for  it« 
Cleonymus,  son  of  Sphodrias,  a  youth  of  great  Xenoph. 
merit,  i^as  the  indmate  friend  of  Archidamus  son  of  c.4.*s.24- 
Agesilaus,  a  youth  also  of  great  merit.  Archida-  ^* 
mus  was  distressed  by  his  friend's  distress  ;  and 
Age^aus,  feeling  for  both  of  them,  allowed  his 
feeling  to  overbear  his  judgement.  Against  his 
own  opinion  of  what  was  just  and  honorable,  and 
against  his  country's  clearest  interest,  he  exerted 
himself  in  favor  of  Sphodrias.  It  appears  that 
trials  of  men  in  high  public  situations,  at  Sparta 
equally  as  at  Athens,  were  before  either  the  assem^ 
bled  people,  or  a  court  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
ordinary  popular  assemblies*  Of  course  opportuni* 
ty  was  open  for  intrigue,  and  interest  decided  the 
judgement.  Sphodrias  nevertheless  feared  to  re* 
turn  home  ;  yet -his  trial,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  Grecian  courts,  proceeded  as  if  he  were 
present.  It  was  apparently  in  consequence  of  the 
notoriety  of  his  guilt,  that  his  friends  chose  to  rest 
his  defence  principally  on  the  plea  of  his  former 
merits  ;  but  the  inffluence  of  Agesilaus  gave  such 
efficacy  to  this  plea  that  he  was  acquitted.  Xeno- 
phon,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  friend  and  pat- 
ron, has  nevertheless  evinced  his  superior  regard 
for  truth,  by  avowing  that  the  decision  was  very 
generally  considered  as  singularly  iniquitous. 

The  remoter  consequences  of  this  disreputable 
tiansaction  were  beyond  human  foresight ;  but  the 
strong  probability,  amounting  almost  to  certain 
necessity,  of  what  immediately  followed,  should  not 
have  escaped  so  experienced  a  politician  as  Agesi- 
Jaus.  Indignatbn  pervaded  the  Athenian  people  ; 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  those  leading  men 
in  Athens,  who  desired  to  maintain  the  Lacedromo- 
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CHAP,  nian  connection,  to  refute  the  orators  of  the  Bgbo- 
J^^^^^i^  tiari  party,  who  asserted,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
not  less  evidently  approved,  and  had  incouraged, 
the  treacherous  project  against  Peiraeus,  than  the 
not  less  abominable,  but  more  successful  treachery, 
by  which  Thebes  had  been  actually  subjected  to 
Lacedaemon.  After  the  manner  of  democracies, 
not  understanding  convinced,  but  passion  excited, 
like  the  reflux  of  a  strong  surf,  bore  all  violently  the 
way  contrary  to  that  which  it  had  lately  impelled  ; 
and  a  majority  of  the  same  rash  multitude  which,  a 
little  before,  had  condemned  its  generals  to  death 
for  promoting  the  delivery  of  Thebes  from  the 
Lacedaemonian  yoke,  now,  with  equally  hasty  and 
unreasonable  zeal,  ingaged  in  war  with  Lacedaemon 
to  support  the  measure.  War,  defensive  and  offen- 
sive, became  the  popular  care.  Peiraeus  was  se- 
cured with  gates,  ships  were  built,  and  want  of 
zeal  in  the  Boeotian  cause  was  considered  as  want 
of  fidelity  to  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

Having  thus^  by  partiality  for  a  guilty  individual, 
brought  a  formidable  addition  to  the  before  press- 
ing weight  of  war  against  his  country,  Agesilaus 
could  no  longer  deny  himself  to  the  public  voice  ; 
which  loudly  called  for  his  known  ability  and  large 
Xcnoph.  experience  to  command  the  army,  in  preference 
c.  4!  1.35.  to  the  untried  talents  of  his  youthful  collegue. 
Thebes  remained  the  great  object  of  hostility  :  but, 
with  Athens  now  adverse,  it  was  no  longer  easy 
for  an  army  to  pass  from  Peloponnesus  into  Boeo- 
tia  ;  and  command  of  the  road  over  the  interve- 
ning mountains  must  by  some  means  be  secured. 

It  is  only  incidentally  that  we  get  any  information 
concerning  those  numerous  inferior  republics^ 
which  composed  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  Greek 
nation  :   when  it  occurs,  it  is  of  course  valuable. 
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To  the  citizens  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  great    sect. 
objects    of    ambition    oflFered ;    and,    if   numbers  ,^^^JI^ 
suflFered  in  the  contest  so  excited,  numbers  Would 
participate  in  the  joyful  hope,  at  least,  of  one  time 
finding  large  recompence.     Meanwhile  the  body 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  people  might  live  in  security 
and  a  dignified  ease,  after  th  e  manner  prescribed 
by  the  peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  were 
bred  :  and,  for  the  Athenian,  all  the  arts  and  every 
science  combined  to  produce  gratifications  ;  for  the 
wealthy  every  kind  of  gratification,  at  their  own  ex-  , 
pence,  except  security  of  person,  property,  and  cha- 
racter ;  and,  for  the  poorest,  luxuries  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  such  as  no  others  injoyed,  with  quiet  and  peace 
of  mind,  if  not  always  in  their  power,  yet  less  liable  to 
disturbance  than  among  those  whose  private  riches 
might  draw  popular  envy.     But,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  Greek  nation,  the  citizens  of  those  numerous 
little    republics,  to  whom  the   higher  rewards  of 
ambition  were  totally  denied,  our  information  hith- 
erto has  not  represented  their  lot  as  generally  en- 
viable ;    and  what  we  proceed  to  learn   will   be 
gratifying,  only  as  it  may  teach  us  to  bless  Provi- 
dence for  our  own. 

A  war,  unconnected  with  the  greater  concerns  of  Xcnoph. 
the   Lacedaemonian    confederacy,   already   existed  c.  4.  •.  36, 
within  Boeotia.     In  that  empire,  which  some  of  the  ^• 
Grecian  republics  exercised  over  others,  and  the 
Lacedaemonian,  for  a  long  time,  over  all,  we  see 
something  of  the  principle  of  some  despotic  go- 
vernments of  modern  Europe  ;  allowing  the  people, 
as  a  recompence  for  deprivation  of  other  liberty, 
that  of  assassinating  oneanother.     The  little,  almost 
unheard-of,  municipality  of  the  Cleitorians  waged 
war  with  their  neighbors  the  Orchomenians.     Un- 
equal to  their  enemies  in  native  military  force,  they 
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CHAP,    had  however  pecuniary  resources  which    inabled 
^^^]^  them  to  supply  the  deficiency  :  they  took  into  their 
pay  a  body  of  those  troops,  the  use  of  which  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  long  been  increasing  in  Greece  ; 
vagabonds  from  various  republics,  who  made  w9r  a 
trade,  and  were  ready  to  ingage  in'  any  service  for 
the  best  hire.     Thus  hostilities  went  forward,  un- 
regarded by  any  superintending  authority,   till  a 
particular  interest  of  Lacedasmon  required  that  tko 
broil  should  stop ;  and  then  a  mandate  from  Sparta 
sufficed  to  still  the  storm.     Agesilaus  saw,  pre* 
pared  by  this  little  war,  the  means  of  securing  for 
his  army  the*  passage  from  Peloponnesus,  over  the 
mountains,  into  the  Bceotian  plain.     He  demanded 
the   service  of  the  Cleitorian  mercenaries  for  the 
purpose.     The  Cleitorians,  desirous  to  g^tify  the 
king  and  people  of  Lacedasmon,  were  only  anxious 
that,  while  their  mercenaries  were  employed  in  the 
Lacedcemonian  service,   their  lands,   which  they 
were  themselves  unable  to  protect,  might  not  be 
ravaged.     For  this  Agesilaus  undertook  to  provide ; 
and  he  did  it  effectually,  by  sending  his  orders  to 
the  Orchomenians  to  abstain  from  hostility,  while 
Lacedaemon  might  have  occasion  for  the  Cleitorian 
troops.     It  seems  there  was  an  existing  decree  of 
the  congress  of  the  confederacy,  forbidding  war  be- 
tween the  confederated  republics,  while  an  expedi* 
tion  in  the  common  cause  was  going  forward ;  and» 
under  the  sanction  of  this  decree,  Agesilaus  threat- 
ened the  Orchomenians  with  the  first  vengeance  of 
the  arms  of  that  confederacy,  of  which  their  city 
was  a  member,  if  they  disobeyed  his  order.     The 
Orchomenians  prudently  acquiesced,  and  the  Cleito- 
rian mercenaries  occupied  the  passes. 
t^tc^A'      Bosotia  being  thus  laid  open  to  the  Lacedaemor 
•.38-Ui.  nian  arms,  it  remained  for  those  able  men,  who  ledf  i 
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the  Theban  counc3s,  to  devise  how,  with  unequal    sect. 
forces,  they  might  best  protect  the  small  but  rich  ^^^JI^ 
territory  of  their  city.      They  fortified  the  whole 
fiontier ;  and  still  their  ^numbers  were  unequal  to 
the  defence  always  and  everywhere.     Agesilaus, 
able  and  indefatigable,  penetrating  their  lines,  plun^ 
dered,  burnt,  and  wasted  to  the  city-walls.     The  Diod.1.15. 
consummate  skill  of  the  Athenian  general  Chabrias,  p.  4^4.  ' 
to  whom  the  Thebans  deferred  on  that  occasion,  9?"1;?®P' 

'  vit.  Chab* 

baffled  his  endevors  to  force  a  general  action  ;  but 
the  common  object  of  a  Grecian  campain  was  ac- 
complished. Agesilaus  then  placed  a  force  in 
Thesf  ias,  under  the  command  of  Phcebidas,  to  pro- 
tect the  allies  of  Lacedasmon  in  northern  Greece, 
during  the  winter,  and,  feturning  into  Peloponne- 
sus, dismissed  the  rest  of  his  army. 

The  patronage  of  a  man  distinguished,  like 
PhoeUdas,  by  that  treachery  which  had  reduced 
Thebes  under  subjection  to  Lacedaemon,  we  should 
not  consider  as  creditable  ;  but.  we  are  so  little  in- 
formed of  Spartan  domestic  politics,  that  ground 
(ails  us  even  for  conjecture,  how  far  his  appoint- 
ment was  the  work  of  Agesilaus.  Phoebidas,  how-  Xenoph. 
ever,  tho  an  unprincipled  politician,  seems  to  have  Diodor. 
been  an  active  and  able  officer.  The  Thebans,  like  ^*  *^•■•^• 
the  Dorian  Peloponnesians,  descended  from  the 
same  iEolian  stock,  valuing  themselves  upon  their 
heavy-armed  phalanx,  disdained  the  missile  wea- 
pons and  desultory  action  of  most  of  the  northern 
Greeks ;  whom  they  considered  as,  in  their  warfare, 
little  above  barbarians.  But  the  Lacedaemonians, 
by  severe  experience  in  their  wars  with  Athens, 
1^  at  length  learnt  the  use  of  light- infantry  ;  and 
tho  the  force  left  under  Phoebidas  consisted  mostly  of 
targeteers,  he  did  not  content  hims(elf  with  defen- 

♦  rive  war,  but  so  harassed  the  enemy's  territory  with 
v6l.  v.  8 
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CHAP,  predatory  inroads,  that  the  whole  force  of  Thebes 
J^^^Jj  was  collected  to  repress  th6  troublesome  and  de- 
structive intrusion.  The  Theban  army  invaded 
the  Thespian  territory.  Phoebidas,  avoiding  gene- 
ral action,  gave  nevertheless  such  annoyance  by  de- 
sultory attacks,  with  his  light  troops,  on  the  enemy's 
flanks  and  rear,  that  he  made  both  phalanx  and 
cavalry  retire  in  disorderly  haste  ;  aqd  so  without 
previous  circumspection  and  decision,  that  the  ca- 
valry were  stopped  by  a  deep  glen  crossing  the 
way.  This  however,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  should  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  defeat^ 
ed,  proved,  in  the  chance  of  war,  that  of  the  victo- 
rious party.  The  Theban  cavalry  being  forced 
into  action  again,  it  happened  that,  in  the  first 
charge,  Phcebidas  was  killed ;  and  here,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions  we  have  been  led  to  observe,  it  ap- 
peared of  what  consequence  the  life  of  one  man 
might  be.  The  mercenaries  all  fled ;  the  few  Lace- 
daemonians of  the  army  were  overpowered :  ap- 
proaching night  prevented  great  slaughter,  but  the 
Xenoph.  cousequeuces  were  those  of  a  complete  victory.  The 
c.4.'8'.46.  Thebans  thencefonvard  commanded  the  country: 
their  allies  and  partisans  were  incouraged,  their  ad- 
versaries dejected :  instead  of  any  longer  suffering  in 
their  own  territory,  they  plundered  the  lands  of  all 
around  them  :  they  were  indeed  unable  to  take  a 
single  town  ;  but  the  lower  people  of  many  deserted 
to  them  in.  numbers  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  party 
was  so  weakened,  throughout  Bo&otia,  that,  almost 
everywhere,  support  was  wanting  to  check  sedition 
and  prevent  revolt.  These  circumstance's  being 
reported  at  Lacedasmon,  a  mora  was  sent,  under 
the  orders  of  a  polemarc,  who  took  his  headquar- 
ters in  Thespiaj. 
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The  Peloponnesian  army  was  again  assembled  in    sect. 
spring,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  horse  from  that  dis-  ,^^I^JI^ 
tant  new  member  of  the  confederacy  Olynthus,  and  B.C. 377. 
Agesilaus  again  took  the  command.     By  early  pre-  xiiJ ^;f ' 
caution  he  secured  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,  and  en-  i.s.c.  4. 
tered,  without  opposition,  the  Boeotian  plain.     The  ••^''"^   • 
Thebans  remained  on  the '  defensive  within  their 
lines ;    but  even  those  lines,  by  movements  ably 
planned  and  rapidly  executed,  Agesilaus  passed  un- 
opposed.    Fearful  of  a  battle,  the  enemy  attended 
his  motions,  with  little  effect,  while  he  extended 
ravage  beyond  Thebes,  as  far  as  the  Tanagraean 
lands.    When  all  the   inimical  Boeotian   territory 
had  been  wasted,  returning  to  Thespiae,  he  found 
that  little  city  torn  by  the  common  rancor  of  faction  s.  66. 
in  Greece.     One  party,  claiming  to  be  more  emi- 
nently the  Lacedaemonian  party,  urged  the  mode- 
rate petition,  that  their  opponents,  tho  professing 
themselves  friends  also  of  Lacedaemon,  yet,  for  their 
less  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause,  might  be  put  to  death. 
It  could  not  be   easy  to  bring  men,  so  violent 
in  variance,  to  live  within  the  same  town  in  cordial 
fiiendship.     Agesilaus  however  effected,  at  least, 
the  semblance  of  a  reconciliation ;  and,  for  better 
security,  required  solemn  oaths  from  both  sides  for, 
what  the  interest  of  both  strongly  demanded,  but 
passion,  more  imperious,  had  opposed,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  their  little  commonwealth. 
After  this  good  deed,  he  returned  into  Peloponne- 
sus, and  th^  army  was  dismissed. 
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SECTION  VIll. 

DUtrtu  and  txeriionsof  Thebes  :  naral  asMttanct  obtaintdffom  Athent  .• 
Timotheut  commander,    Presture  upon  Laeedetmon^  and  Suutstet  of^ 
*  T%tbu,    Accommodation  and  breach  again  between  Lacedcsjnon  and 

Athens:  Siege  of  Coreyra  by  tht  Lacedcsmcnians :  Successes  of  the 
AtkeniaM  under  Iphicraies, 

CHAP.    That  'mode  of  offensive  war,  which  had  compell- 

XXVI.  •      .  • 

s.^-v-^  ed  the  florishing  and  formidable  commonwealth  of 
B.C. 377.  Olynthus  to  receive  laws  from  Lacedeemon^  now 
Wintc^^  began  severely  to  press  upon  Thebes.     For  two 
Xenoph.     successive  years  neither  harvest,  nor  those  fruits 
^4!s*  58.  which,  in  the  hotter  climates,  are  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  harvest,  had  been  gathered  by  the 
Thebans  from  their  territory  ;  and  the  surrounding 
states,  best  able  to  afford  supplies,  acknowleged  the 
Lacedsemonian   empire.      Boeotia,   tho  its  extent, 
from  the  Eubcean  channel  to  the  Corinthian  gulph, 
gave  it  the  advantage  of  two   seas,  nevertheless 
was  low  in  the  scale  of  Grecian  maritime  power. 
The  supremacy  of  Thebes  was  unfavorable  to  mari- 
time exertion,  its  proper  territory  being  wholly  in- 
1. 6.  c.  4.    land  ;  yet  Thebes,  whether  through  just  or  usurped 
dominion,  at  this  time  commanded  ports  and  pos- 
sessed ships  of  war.     In  the  distress,  therefore,  aris- 
ing from  the  pressure  of  the  Lacedasmonian  arms, 
it  was  resolved,  before  any  concession  should  be 
made,  to  endevor  to  procure  supplies  by  sea. 

Two  triremes  were  accordingly  appointed  to  at- 
.  tend  commissioners,  to  whom  ten  talents,  about  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  intrusted,  to  pur- 
chase com  at  Oreus  in  Eubcea.  The  people  of 
Oreus  were  known  to  be  friendly,  but  they  were 
restrained  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  their  cita- 
del.    The  Theban  commissioners  therefore  went  to 
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Pagasae,  on  the  opposite  Thessalian  coast ;  hoping  sect/ 
thence  to  manage  their  business  with  the  requisite  .^J^^Jl^ 
secrecy.  The  Lacedaemonian  governor  neverthe- 
less receiving  information  of  their  measures,  allowed 
them  quietly  to  complete  their  purchase,  and  then, 
watching  their  departure,  intercepted  both  ships,  at 
such  a  distance  from  shore  that  none  of  the  crews 
escaped.  The  result  however  was  far  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  Thebans  than  if  their  commissioners 
had  met  with  unchecked  success.  For  the  prison- 
ers, being  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Oreus,  were  so 
deficiently  guarded,  that  they  found  opportunity  to 
rise  and  overpower  the  garrison.  The  townspeo- 
ple, relieved  thus  fi-om  the  terror  of  the  command- 
ing fortress,  disclaimed  subjection  to  Lacedasmon  ; 
and,  through  the  rest  of  autumn,  and  all  the  follow- 
ing winter,  Thebes  was  abundantly  supplied  from 
Euboea. 

The  disposition  to  yield,  which  want  had  begun  to  B.C. 376. 
excite  among  the  Thebans,  being  thus  obviated,  it  O1.100.4. 
remained  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  the  return-    ^™"^' 
ing  season,  to  repeat  the  invasion  of  Boeotia.     An  Xenoph. 
accidental  injury  to  a  blood-vessel,  ill-treated  byc.4.Bi58. 
an  unskilful  surgeon,  had  brought  upon  Agesilaus 
a  severe  ilness,  which  disabled  him  for  military 
command.     Cleombrotus  was  therefore  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army.     With  the  usual  deficien- 
cy of  our  information,   concerning  the  domestic 
politics  of  Lacedaemon,  it  remains  unexplained  to  us 
why  that  inexperienced  prince  profited  neither  from 
the  advice,  nor  the  example,  of  his  able  collegue, 
to  secure  the  passes  into  Boeotia.      Not  till  he  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  sent  forward 
his  targeteers  ;   and   they  were  repulsed   by  the 
Athenian  and  Theban  troops,  which  had  preoccu- 
pied the  commanding  heights.     Without  another 
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CHAP,    effort  he  returned  then  into  Peloponnesus,  and  dis- 
^^^XL  niissed  his  army. 

Xenoph.        Impatience  and  discontent  pervaded  the  congress 
c.4.i.ei>.  of  the  confederacy,  which  soon  after  met  in  Lace- 
daemon.     It  was  observed,  that  the  yearly  calls  for 
forein  service  bore  hard  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
allied  republics,   and  yet  no  progress  was  made. 
Management  and  exertion  were  certainly  deficient, 
or  so  great  a  force  would  have  produced  greater 
effects.     A  proper  use  of  the  unemployed  navy,  far 
superior  in  strength  to  the  enemy's,  might  have 
contributed  to  shorten  the  duration   of  the   evil. 
Not  only  troops  might  have  been  securely  transport- 
ed into  Bceoda,  and  the  disgrace  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt    to   force  the   passage  of  the   mountains 
avoided,   but  Athens,    dependent    upon  transma- 
rine supplies  for  so  large  a  part  of  her  subsistence, 
S.61.        might  have  been  reduced  by  famine.     In  conse- 
quence   of  such  remonstrances,   a  fleet  of  sixty 
'  triremes  was  equipped,  and,  under  the  command 
of  PoUis,  took  stations  at  iEgina,  Ceos,  and  Andrus. 
This  measure  had  the  proposed  effect.     The  corn- 
ships,  bound  for  Athens,  commonly  made  Geraes- 
tus  in  Euboea.     There  getting  information  of  the 
disposition   of  the   enemy's  fleet,  they  dared  not 
proceed  ;   so  that,  in  Athens,  want  began  to  be 
apprehended. 
8. 61.  But  the  race  of  great  men  in  Athens  was  not  yet 

c.*34.     '  extinct.      Chabrias,   esteemed  the  most  scientific 
vit"chab'  ^®^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^S^»  ^^^  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
'  fleet.      Near  Naxus  he  met  and  defeated  Pollis, 
and  thus  again  the  seas  were  open  for  the  Athe- 
Xeii.He].  nian  trade.     Preparation  meanwhile  was  making 
9.69^'es.'  for  transporting  a  powerful  army,  from  Peloponne- 
sus across  the  Corinthian  gulph,  to  carry  war  into 
Boeotia.    But  the  consequence  of  the  weak  compli- 
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ance  of  Agesilaus,  in  compassion  for  a  deserving    sect. 
son  and  a  guilty  friend,  the  compassion  amiable  in  Jl^}^}^ 
the  individual,  but  the  compliance  highly  blamea- 
ble  in  the  public  man,   fell  now  'severely   upon 
Lacedasmon.     Thebes  applied  to  Athens,  its  ally, 
for  naval  protection,  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes 
was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  son  of 
ConoB,  to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus,  and  alarm 
the  -coast.     The  Peloponnesian  forces  were  in  con- 
sequence detained  at  home,  for  the  defence  of  their 
respective    territories,    and   the  Thebans,  on  the 
contrary,    had    leisure    for    offensive    measures  ; 
whence  their  able  leaders  profited  so  well,  that  the 
great  object  of  their  party,  what  might  best  inable 
them,  in  all  events  to  resist  Lacedsemon,  what,  of 
course,  it  had  been  the  great  purpose  of  the  Lace* 
daemonians  to  prevent,  was  completely  accomplish- 
ed.    With  the  cooperation  everywhere  of  the  de-  Xenoph. 
mocratical  party,  every  town  of  Bceotia  was  brought,  c.  4! »!  29, 
with  the  name  of  alliance,  under  real  subjection  to  *g,^*^'*' 
Thebes. 

The  Athenian  fleet,  meanwhile,  commanding  1. 5. 
the  sea,  when  it  had  saved  Bceotia  from  invasicm,  ^'  "**  '*  ^* 
invaded  Corcyra  ;  and,  a  friendly  party  there  as- 
sisting, the  whole  Uand  was  brought  over  to  the 
Athenian  cause.  Timotheus  however  would  al- 
low none  of  the  usual  severities  against  the  over- 
powered party  ;  no  selling  into  slavery,  no  banish- 
ment ;  but,  by  his  liberal  conduct,  composing 
differences,  he  produced  a  general  attachment  to 
himself  and  to  the  Athenian  name*^. 

**  The  circumstance  that  Timotheus  was  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates,  has  led  to  a  short  but  pithy  panegyric  of  him  from 
Cicero  :  ^  Isocrates  clarissimum  virum  Timotheum,  Cononis, 
^  praBstantissimi  imperatoris,  filinm,  summum  ipsum  impera- 
*  torem,  hominemque  doctissimum  (instituit)'     M.  T.  Cic.  de 
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CHAP.        The  Lacedaemonians  always  saw  with  particular 
^^^Jl^  jealousy  any  interference  of  Athens  in  the  western 
Xenoph.     scas.     Immediately  therefore  they  exerted  them- 
c.  4. 8. 66,  selves  to  assert  their  command  there,  and  a  fleet  of 
^^*  fifty-five  triremes  was  put  under  the  orciers  of  Ni- 

colochus.  More  distinguished  for  daring  courage, 
than  for  talents  or  naval  experience^  Nicolochus 
scorned,  in  fleets  so  numerous,  to  weigh  the  diflFer- 
ence  of  five  ships.  Without  waiting  for  a  reinforce- 
ment, expected  from  Ambracia,  he  hastened  to  meet 
Timotheus,  and  he  was  defeated.  Nevertheless, 
the  Ambraciot  squadron  soon  after  joining  him,  he 
again  proposed  action.  Timotheus,  however, 
being  joined  by  a  squadron  from  Corcyra,  which 
made  his  fleet  more  than  seventy  triremes,  even  the^ 
rashness  of  Nicolochus  then  avoided  to  renew  the 
trial  of  arms. 
1. 6,  c.i.  During  this  unsuccessful  exertion  of  Lacedaemon 
at  sea,  new  emergencies  arose,  pressingly  requiring 
new  exertion  by  land.  The  Thebans,  after  reduc- 
ing all  Boeotia  under  their  obedience  or  influence, 
carried  their  arms  into  Phocis  ;  and  ministers  arri- 
ved from  that  country,  representing,  that  it  must  be 
lost  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  unless  speedily 
and  powerfully  relieved.  Those  who  held  the 
sway  in  Lacedsemon  deemed  it,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  of  great  importance  not  to  allow  the  new 
power  of  Thebes  thus  to  spred.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  send  an  army,  larger  than  the  former, 
for  the  protection  of  the  nonhern  allies.  But, 
while  the  Peloponnesian  shores  were  everywhere 

Orat.  I.  3.  8.  34.  To  the  same  general  purpose  Diodonis, 
(b.  15.  c.  36.)  TofSra  di  irav7a  raxj^f^^wii  paSiitte  IceI/Xs^s, 
'srei'tfcijv  jiiv  ^lol  r^g  rou  Xo^ou  ^uv^fifSo;,  vixuv  6i  Si*  dv$gsiav  xai 
ifwrrfyiav  diMtsp  w  f&ovov  4ra|ot  ruTg  'SfoXiVouf,  dXXol  Tud  vtofSi 
roiig  aXXoig  "EXXtj^i  lisycth/fs  irOyxavev  d«'o^o;(i9(. 
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threatened,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  avoid  requir-    sect. 
ing  the  usual  proportion  of  the  confederates ;  whose  ,.^[JU^ 
governments  and  people  would  naturally  be  anxious 
to  keep  their  utmost  force  at  home,  for  the  protec 
tion  of  their  own  lands.    At  the  risk  of  Laconia  it- 
self, therefore,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  larger 
proportion  of  Lacedaemonians ;  with  the  hope,  by 
this  attention  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  al- 
lies, and  mark  of  confidence  in  their  bravery  and 
fidelity,  to  conciliate  attachment.      Unfortunately 
Agesilaus  was  still  unable  to  take  the  command, 
which   was  therefore  committed  to  Cleombrotus. 
The  army,  without  opposition,  crossed  the  Corin-  S*?^?"** 
thian  gulph,  and  the  Thebans  presently  evacuated  c.  %.  s.  i. 
Phocis  ;  but  they  occupied  the  strong  posts  on  the 
border,  apparently  determined  to  dispute  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lacedaemonians  into  Bceotia. 

While  things  were  thus  critically  situated,  the 
Athenian  fleet  threatening  the  whole  circiiit  of  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  relief  came  to  Lacedaemon 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  expected.  Dis- 
jsatisfaction  with  their  new  political  connection  had 
spred  among  the  Athenians.  Whik  they  were 
consuming  their  public  treasure,  burtlkening  them- 
selves with  imposts,  and  suffering  depredation  from 
i£ginetan  corsairs,  the  Thebans  had  refused,  possi- 
bly being  little  able,  to  contribute  to  the  expence  of 
that  fleet,  which  had  given  the  great  turn  in  their 
favor ;  which  had  saved  Bceotia  from  invasion,  per- 
haps Thebes  from  ruin,  and  aflForded  the  opportu- 
nity through  which  Thebes  was  now  mistress  of 
Bceotia.  Those  leading  men  in  Athens,  who  were  »•  i. 
desirous  of  peace,  took  advantage  from  this  turn  in 
the  public  mind,  and  ministers  were  sent  to  Lace- 
daemon. No  complex  interests  occurring  for  dis- 
cussion, peace  was  quickly  concluded ;  and  orders 

VOL.   v.  9 
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CHAP,    were  sent  from  Athens,  for  Timotheus  to  stop  the 
^J^^^  operations  of  his  victorious  fleet,  and  return  home. 
Unfortunately  a  matter,  in  a  great  degree  acci- 
dental, and  of  which  the  modem  eye  with  difficulty 
discovers  the   importance,  presently   unsettled  all 
that  appeared  so  happily  accommodated.      Timo- 
theus, in  his  way  home,  put  some  Zacynthian  exiles 
ashore  on  their  iland  ;  of  which  the  Zacynthians  in 
power  complained  to  Lacedssmon,  as  a  gross  injury. 
This  concise  statement,  from  the  cotemporary  his- 
torian, will  not  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  those  who 
Xenoph.     havc  thus  far  followed  Grecian  history.     The  Athe- 
c.  2. 8. 7,   nians  however,  conscious  of  offence  or  not,  so  little 
^  expected  that  it  would  occasion  a  renewal  of  hos- 

tilities, that  they  had  already  laid  up  their  fleet  and 
dismissed  their  crews,  when  a  vote  passed  the  La- 
f.  2.  cedsemonian  assembly,  declaring,  that  the  Athenians 

had  acted  injuriously,  and  that  reparation  should  be 
sought  by  arms.  It  seems  as  if  an  interchange  of 
character  had  taken  place  between  the  Athenian  and 
Lacedaemonian  governments.  Great  certainly  was 
the  merit  of  those  leaders  of  the  Athenian  councils, 
who  could  make  circumspection  and  moderation  dis- 
tingxiish  the  proceedings  of  a  democracy,  while,  not- 
withstanding the  general  authority  and  general  pru- 
dence of  Agesilaus,  the  measures  of  the  elderhood 
of  Sparta  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  passion. 
An  eaniestness  appeared,  as  if  the  dearest  interests 
of  Lacedaemon  were  threatened.  Requisitions  were 
sent  to  all  the  maritime  allies  ;  and  from  Corinth, 
with  its  colonies,  Leucas  and  Ambrafcia,  Elis,  the^ 
Achaian  cities,  Zacynthus,  and  the  independent  Ar- 
golic  states,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
Haliae,  a  fleet  was  collected  of  sixty  triremes.  In 
doubt,  still,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  force  to  be  ob- 
s.  3.        tained  within  Greece,  ministers  were  sent  to  Dio- 
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nysius,  whose  power  or  influence  directed  the  poli»    sect. 
tics  of  Syracuse  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  rep-  ^^Z^liL^ 
resenting  how  incompatible  it  was  with  his  interest 
that  the  Athenians  should  command  Corcyra,  and 
requesting  assistance  against  them. 

Here  the  cotemporary  historian  discovers  to  us  a 
motive  for  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedemonian  go- 
vernment, superior  to  the  meer  consideration  of  the 
interest  of  a  friendly  party  in  Zacynthus.      The 
means  which  the  connection  *  with  Corcyra  gave  to* 
Athens,  for  maintaining  a  fleet  and  holdjng  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  western  seas,  always  an 
object  of  the  highest  jealousy  to  Lacedsmon,  made 
any  attempt  to  extend  the  Athenian  interest  there, 
at  the  expence  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  peculiarly  of- 
fensive and  alarming.     But,  if,  in  the  silence  of 
Xenophon,  the  probable  report  of  Diodorus  may  be  Diodor. 
taken,  there  was  a  farther  allurement  and  incentive.  146.'^' 
The  oligarchal  party  in  Corcyra,  at  a  crisis  with  p-^®^- • 
the  democratical,  then  in  power,  applied  to  Lace- 
da&mon  for  assistance ;  and  the  recent  transaction 
of  Timotheus  in  Zacynthus,  might  seem  in  some 
degree  to  justify  the  interference  of  Lacedasmon  in 
the  afllairs  of  Corcyra.      Measures   however  were 
taken  with  a  haste,  and  in  a  style  of  violence,  for- 
bidding friendly  discussion.      Immediately  against 
Athens,  indeed,  war  was  not  declared,  nor  any  hos- 
tility directed ;  but  Mnasippus,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  fleet,  was  instructed,  generally,  ^to  take  Xen-Hei. 
*  care  of  the  Lacedsmonian  interest  in  the  western  ^^  *"*• 
•*  sea,*  and  particularly,  *  to  reduce  Corcyra.' 

We  have  seen  that  unfortunate  iland,  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  singularly  a 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  from  the  rage  of 
its  own  citizens  against  oneanother.      Taught  by  1. 6.  c.  f . 
their  sufferings,  the  survivors  had  settled  into  order-  *'  ^' 
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CHAP,  ly  government ;  and  their  experience  seems  to  have 
JJ^^^  been  transmitted,  by  report,  as  an  advantageous  in- 
heritance to  their  children  ;  for  Corcjrra  was  at  this 
time  remarkable  for  its  high  cultivation  and  the 
splendor  of  its  country  houses  ;  the  security  of  an 
insular  commonwealth  allowing  and  incouraging 
improvements  there,  which,  on  the  continent,  and 
in  most  even  of  the  larger  ilands,  divided  into  seve-  , 
ral  states,  the  constant  danger  of  hostile  neighbors 
forbad.  While  the  Corcyraeans  were  yet  unaware 
of  the  purpose  of  Lacedcemon,  all  the  ftiry  of  Gre- 
cian war  was  let  loose  upon  their  devoted  land  ;  for 
Mnasippus  was  not  of  a  temper  to  go  beyond  the  or- 
dinary practice  of  his  age  in  mercy  to  an  enemy. 
The  cattle  in  the  fields,  the  numerous  slaves  em- 
ployed in  husbandry,  and,  beside  the  common 
plunder  of  the  crops,  large  store  of  wine  in  capa- 
cious cellars,  here  appendt^s  of  the  farms,  tho 
on  the  continent  only  found  in  towns,  became  the 
prey  of  the  hivaders.  The  troops,  in  consequence, 
mostly  mercenaries,  elsewhere  accustomed  to  coarse 
fare,  learnt  here,  says  the  historian,  to  be  fastidious ; 
insomuch  that,  for  their  common  drink,  they  de- 
Xenoph.    mauded  old  and  flavoured  wines.      Plunder  and 

He]  1    fi 

c.2\'.s'  waste  having  been  extended  over  the  iland,  Mna- 
sippus  formed  the  blockade  of  the^city,  by  land  and 
sea. 

The  Athenian  government,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
moderation  in  which  it  had  stopped  the  course  of 
successful  hostilities  for  the  sake  of  an  equitable 
peace,  appears  now  to  have  remained  calm  under  ^ 
provocation,  and  slow  to  resent  the  .ill-judged  ag- 
gression of  Lacedsamon.  Nothing  had  been  done 
in  consequence  of  the  affronting  decree  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  government,  and  the  hostile  mea- 
sures following,  when  deputies  arrived  from  the 
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besieged  Corcyneans,  imploring  the  Athenian  peo-    sect. 
pic,  with  every  added  argument  that  could  be  drawn  ^J^^^^^ 
finom  their  own  interest,  to  relieve  their  injured,  Xenoph. 
distressed,  and  highly  valuable  allies.     *  What  a  c/s!  ■.  e! 

*  loss,'  they  said,  *  would  Corcyra  be  to  the  Athe- 
'  nians,  what  an  acquisition  to  their  enemies  !  No 
'  republic  of  the  confederacy  could  fiirnish  equal 

*  naval   force,    or    equal    pecuniary    contribution. 

*  How  important  then  the  situation  of  Corcyra,  for 
^  awing  the  western  Greeks,  for  commanding  the 
^  Corinthian    gulph,    for  attacking  the   Laconian 

*  shores,  and,  above  all,  for  interrupting  the  com- 

*  munication    of    Peloponnesus    with    Sicily    and 

*  Italy,  where  the  Grecian  towns  had  been  mosdy 
'  united,  by  Dionysius,  under  the  leading  govem- 

^  ment  of  Syracuse,  the  ally  of  Lacedaemon  !*— 
These  were^  the  considerations  which  had  excited  1.7. 
the  jealousy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  given 
spring  to  their  measures  against  Corcyra  ;  and, 
thus  seasonably  put  forward,  they  now  excited  the 
solicitude  of  the  Athenians  for  its  preservation.  A 
body  of  six  hundred  targeteers  was  immediately 
sent,  which,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers, 
entered  the  city  of  Corcyra  by  night,  to  reinforce 
its  garrison  ;  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  was  to 
fdlow,  under  the  orders  of  Timotheus,  to  raise  the 
siege. 

But  the  fleet  remained  to  be  manned  ;  and  Ti- 
motheus, knowing  the  enemy's  fleet  to  be  of  equal 
or  superior  force,  and  already  practised  in  service, 
was  solicitous  for  crews  of  the  best  seamen.  With  ».8. 
a  squadron  therefore  he  went  among  the  ilands  to 
collect  them.  But  the  usual  impatience  of  the' 
Athenian  people  was  now  excited  ;  the  dilatory 
caution  of  Timotheus  was  condemned  ;  and,  before 
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CHAP,    he  could  complete  his  levies,  Iphicrates  was  ap- 
,^^1^^  pointed  to  supersede  him  in  the  command. 

In  compliance  with  the  manifest  inclination  of 
an  absolute  soverein,  no  measures  could  be  too 
strong,  Iphicrates  profited  from  circumstances 
so  adapted  ,to  the  promotion  of  his  immediate 
object.  He  acted  as  the  favorite  vicegerent  of  a 
despot.  He  pressed  men  ;  he  was  strict  in  com- 
pelling those,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Athenians,  on 
whom  popular  sovereinty  imposed  the  burdensome 
duty  of  fitting  out  triremes,  to  be  diligent  in  their 
part  of  the  business  ;  he  obtained  a  decree  for 
adding  to  his  force  any  ships  of  the  republic  cruiz- 
ing near  the  Attic  coast**,  and  particularly  the 
ss^cred  ships  Paralus  and  Salaminia.  Thus  he  in- 
creased his  fleet  to  seventy  triremes,  with  which 
he  hastened .  his  departure  ;  and,  in  the  passage 
itself  around  Peloponnesus,  a  passage  requir- 
ing time,  with  the  rowing  and  coasting  navi- 
Xenoph.  gation  of  the  antients,  he  found  or  made  opportuni- 
?.*2.  ii  ?5  ty  ^^  S^^^  ^^®  requisite  practice  to  his  crews,  and 
— ^''^-  instruct  them  in  whatever  was  most  necessary  for 
action. 

The  haste  of  the  Athenian  people  had  not  been 
»•  ••  wholly   unreasonable  ;    for  the   Corcyraeans  were 

severely  pressed  by  famine  ;  insomuch  that,  when 
Mnasippus  had  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  he 
would  sell  for  slaves  any  who  in  future,  on  pretence 
of  desertion,  should  come,  from  the  town,  still  they 

*^  MaXa  i^eoic  rag  vaSg  6«'Xi}pouro,  xaS  rou(  cfnipapx^  4^^7x0^^* 
'CSowtiKoL^s  di  txafa  rcjv  'A^rjvaiGjv   xai  si  irou    riV  vaSg    vfegi    ri)v 

A/7ix^v    Sfrkst. Celeriter   admodum  naves   compUbcU^   ac  <rt- 

remium  prifectoi  vel  invitos  cogebat :  pmterea  tumebat  tecum 
naves  omnes  qtuscunque  oram  Attica  legebant  I  have  endeyor- 
ed  to  render  this  passage  as  nearly  as  in  modem  language 
may  he.  The  Latin  translator  has,  I  think,  missed  the  mean- 
ing thronghont,  and  particularly  of  the  phrase  «r^Aa§6  di 
ttoft^  rwv  'A^voi'wv,  x.  <-.  s. 
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deserted.     Mnasippus  caused  them  to  be  scourged    .  sect. 
and  sent  back  again  ;  aiid  many,  of  servile  condi-    ^J^}^^ 
tion,   whom  the   Corcyraeans  would  not  readmit, 
perished  of  hunger. 

Whatever  public  benefits  may  arise  from  pri- 
vate vices,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  vice  was  ever 
ultimately  beneficial  to  the  individual,  unless  some- 
times, among  things  that  happen  against  all  calcu- 
lation, prodigality  ;  but  no  vice  is  equally  apt  to 
defeat  its  own  purpose  as  avarice.  When  the  ex- 
treme distress  of  the  besieged  became  clearly 
proved  to  Mnasippus,  he  considered  the  public 
business,  intrusted  to  him,  as  done,  and  the  season 
come  for  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  scheme 
of  private  gain.  His  army  was  composed,  in  large 
proportion,  of  mercenaries  ;  for  the  cities  of  the 
confederacy,  averse  to  a  transmarine  service,  had 
mostly  paid  the  compensation  for  avoiding  it.  Two 
months  pay  was  now  due,  when  he  dismissed 
some  of  his  mercenaries  unpaid,  and  still  procrasti- 
nated settlement  with  the  others^^  Discontent 
pervaded  the  army  :  the  guards  were  negligent 
and  disorderly  ;  the  soldiers  oft'  duty  wandered 
about  the  country. 

The  change  was  observed  by  the  Corcyraeans.  Xen.Hei. 
They  sallied,  killed  some  of  the  besiegers,  and  made  s.  10I-12. 
some  prisoners.      Mnasippus,  alarmed  at  this  new  J^*^*/*^^' 
boldness,  called  all  to  arms,  but  was  ill  obeyed.     Il- 
liberal severity,  then  exercised  toward  his  oflicers, 

^  Kai  Touf  |*5V  rnas  avruv  cc^rojJL/tf^oug  gflrs^roif^xsi,  roTg  5'  outf*  xa» 
ouolv  ^^T]  iur\yoTv  oj^stXs  rov  fiKf^ov.  Qttippe  nonnullis  eorum  adi- 
rnebat  siipendia^  nonnullis^  quos  secum  retinebat^  duum  mennum 
ttipendium  debehat.  That  the  Latin  translator  has  given 
the  right  sense  appears  not  dubious,  tho  the  Greek  phrases 
seem  either  military  of  the  day,  or  perhai>s  corrupted  in 
transcription. 
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CHAP,    produced   zealous  obedience  neither  among  them 
^^^^^  nor  among  the  soldiers.     With  his  troops,  however, 
at  length  collected,  he  drove  the  Corcyraeans  back 
to  their  walls :  but  there  they  made  a  stand ;  while, 
from  the  tombs,  which  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  cus- 
tom placed  by  the  road-side  without  their  towns, 
the  light-armed  discharged  missile*  weapons  with  ad- 
vantage.     Meantime,  under  direction  of  the  able 
Athenian   general  Stesicles,  more  troops,  rushing 
from  the  town  by  another  gate,  advanced  toward  the 
besieger's  flank.     These  attempting  an  evolution, 
to  form  a  face  of  sufficient  extent  for  receiving  the 
new  attack,  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  su- 
pervening enemy ;  and  being  unable  to   recover 
their  order,  fled.      No  relief  could  come  from  the 
right,  ingaged  toward  its  own  front.     Progressively 
therefore  from  the  left,  the  line  joined  in  the  flight ; 
and  M nasippus,  among  whose  vices  was  no  want  of 
Spartan  courage,  left  at  last  with  a  very  few^  was 
overpowered  and  killed.     The  conquerors  then  pur- 
sued ;  and,  but  for  the  apprehension  of  a  military 
force  among  the  servants,  sutlers,  and  others,  whose 
numbers  appeared  formidable,  the  camp  might  have 
been  taken.     Report  then  arriving  of  an  Athenian 
Xen.  Hei.  armament  approaching  under  Iphicrates,  the  remain- 
s'. 13,  m!    der  of  the  besiegers  imbarked  and  withdrew  to  Leu- 
cas ;  so  precipitately,  that  not  only  large  stores  of 
corn  and  wine  were  left  to  supply  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  Corcyrajans,  together  with  numerous  slaves, 
to  repair  the  loss  by  desertion  and  famine,  but  even 
the  sick  of  the   army   were   abandoned  to   their 
•    mercy. 
8. 19.  Iphicrates  was  yet  on  the  Laconian  coast,  when 

report  of  the  fate  of  Mnasippus  met  him*''.     Ac- 

S7  In  that  age  Messenia  was  commonly  included  vnder  the 
name  of  Laconia,  or  the  Laconic  territory. 
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cording  to  the  common  manner  of  the  coasting  na-    sect. 
vigation  of  the  time,  when  the  progress  of  a  fleet  of  ,,J!^J1^ 
ships  of  war  resembled  an  army's  march,  he  halted  x«n-  Hei. 
and  landed,  even  on  the  Laconian  shore,  for  meals,  s!  17,  is. 
Trading  vessels,  loftier  and  deeper,  a|id  navigated, 
in  proportion  to  their  burthen,  by  far  fewer  hands, 
could  far  better  keep  the  open  sea.     Expecting  ac- 
tion immediately  on  reaching  his  destination,  Iphi- 
crates  would  not  be  incumbered  with  the  mainsails^ 
of  hb  triremes,  but  left  them  in   the  arsenal  at  Pei- 
rasus.     For  practice  to  his  crews,  he  chose  to  make 
bis  way  mostly  with  oars,  the  ready  use  of  which 
was  so  important  in  the  antient  manner  of  action. 
With  a  fair  breeze,  however,  he  allowed  his  crews 
to  rest :  in  adverse  winds,  not  too  violent,  he  made 
them  row  by  reliefs.     How  little  indeed  the  antient 
triremes  were  adapted  for  sailing,  may  be  gathered 
fiom  the  circumstance  that,  tho  large  enough  to 
carry  from  two  to  three  hundred  men,  the  mast  was 
not  fixed,  but  raised  only  when  the  sail  was  to  be 
used.      Iphicrates  set  his  masts,  while   his  crews 
were  ashore,  for  advantage  to  the  look-out  of  his 
scouts.      In  serene  weather,  instead  of  lying  in- 
camped  ashore,  which  was  the  common  practice, 
he  proceeded  by  night.     Coasting  and  halting,  thus,  s.  26. 
he  made  as  quick  a  passage  as,  with  the  navigation 
of  the  time,  was  common.      His  last  halt,  on  the  s.  19. 
Peloponnesian  shore,  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Al- 
pheius,  where  he  passed  a  night.  Thence  he  crossed 
to  Cephallenia ;  and,  getting  there  satisfactory  infor- 

^'Ta  fjLS/aXa  kio,  vela  magna^  which  might  be  the  main- 
sails, in  coDtradistinction  to  the  foresails ;  or  larger  sails,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  smaller,  used  on  the  same  mast ;  as  now  is 
Qsual  with  the  latteen-sail  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
oar  luggers;  and  our 'cutters  have  their  great,  middle,  and 
stonn  jibs.  The  information  remaining  to  us  concerning  the 
antient  ships  of  war,  is,  in  almost  every  point,  very  defective. 

VOL.   V.  XO 
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CHAP,  mation  of  transactions  in  Corcyra,  he  remitted  some- 
^J^^^  what  of  that  fatiguing  preparation  for  action,  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  required  the  exertion  of  his  crews. 
Xenofii.  His  own  attention  to  his  country's  service,  how- 
c. V  s!  2*1  ever,  was  not  remitted.  The  original  object  of  tlie 
expedition  no  longer  pressing,  he  employed  his  lei- 
sure so  well,  that  he  bi;ought  Cephallenia,  divided 
as  we  have  seen,  once,  and  probably  still,  between 
four  republics,  under  obedience  to  Athens.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  and  there  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  ten  triremes  sentiby 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  to  join  the  Lacedasmonian 
iket  Anxious  to  intercept  these,  he  went  himself 
to  examine  the  heights,  where  a  lookout  might  be 
most  advantageously  kept ;  and  selecting  twenty 
triremes,  he  gave  strict  orders  for  the  crews  to  loe 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  His  not  requiring 
them,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  remain  aboard,  indi- 
cates, perhaps  beyond  anything  that  has  even  yet 
occurred,  the  deficient  accommodation  of  the  an- 
tient  ships  of  war.  This  deficiency  seems  to  have 
put  nine  ships  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  into  his 
hands.  Eager  for  relief,  after  the  long  run,  as,  with 
the  antient  navigation,  it  \vas  reckoned,  from  Sicily, 
the  Syracusans  landed  on  the  first  shore  they  ap- 
proached. One  ship  only,  commanded  by  a  RIio- 
dian,  who,  apprehensive  of  attack,  had  hastened  his 
people  aboard,  escaped.  The  other  nine  were  ta- 
ken ;  the  vessels  on  the  beach,  the  crews  ashore. 

The  numerous  prisoners,  made  on  this  occasion, 
were  ransomed ;  sureties  for  payment  being  found 
among  the  Corcyraeans  themselves ;  who,  political 
enemies,  as  they  now  were,  did  not  forget  their  de- 
rivation from  one  common  origin,  and  their  long 
connection,  in  religious  rites,  in  commercial  inter- 
course, and  in  hereditary  friendship  with  the  Syra- 
cusans.    This  ray  of  liberality  pleasingly  inlivens 
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the  gloom  which  Grecian  morals  generally  cast  over    sect. 
Grecian  history.     But  the  gleam  does  not  come  un-  s^,JiI!i^ 
mixed  ;  and  the  cloud  to  darken  the  cheerful  pros- 
pect arises  from  a  quarter  whence  it  should  be  least 
expected.     Every  other  prisoner  was  redeemed  at 
a  stipulated  price ;  but  for  the  commander  of  the 
squadron,  Anippus,  so  immoderate  a  sum  was  de* 
manded,  in  failure  of  which  he  was  threatened  with 
sale  into  slavery**,  that,  in  despair,  disappointing 
the  avarice  which  oppressed  him^  he  killed  himself. 
Xenophon,  however,  from  whom  we  have  the 
account,  thought  very  highly  of  Iphicrates,  at  least 
as  an  officer.      '  Among  the  many  occasions,'  he  Xenoph. 
says,  *  on  which  Iphicrates  commanded,  I  admire  c.  2. 1*27. 

*  not  least  his  conduct  in.the  expedition  to  Corcyra ; 
'  and^  among  other  things,  for  this,  that,  on  his  first 

*  appointment,  he  desired,  for  collegues,  two  men 

*  of  superior  talents,  not  his  political  friends?^ ;  Cal- 
^  listratus,  the  most  popular  speaker,  and  Chabrias, 
'  the  most  renowned  general  of  the  age.  If  he  had 
^  reasonable  hope  of  faithful  assistance  from  such 
'  men,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  did  wisely. 
'  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  expected  from  them  the 
'  malignity  of  party  opponents,  it  surely  marked  a 

*  magnanimous  confidence  in  himself,  that  he  could 

*  be  detected  in  want  neither  of  courage,  nor  of 

*  ability^*,  nor  of  diligence.' 

^(fi^lAora,  yj  Ctg  ^uikij^uv.  Ilium  enim  euttodieoat^  tU  vel  ah  eo  tn- 
gentem  auri  summam  exigereL,  vel  hominem  vendereL  The  La- 
tin translator,  according^  to  the  too  commoD  method  of  trans- 
lators, has  very  carefally  imitated,  instead  of  explaining,  all 
that  is  dubious  in  the  original.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  some 
small  error  in  the  copy ;  yet  the  context,  I  thinks  pretty  sof- 
fkientry  warranta  the  version  I  have  given. 

^  OC  in^iXa  irir^eiov  ov7a,  is  Xenophon^s  phrase,  speaking  of 
Callistratns,  which  the  translator  has  rendered,  I  think  in  com- 
plete mistake,  hominem  gerendit  rebut  nati  admodum,  idoneum. 

'^  KaropflaAjfAuv  seems  to  mark  the  wealcness  of  the  mind, 
including  want  of  courage  with  want  of  ability. 
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CHAP.  Under  the  Athenian  government  it  was,  indeed, 
,^^^^  diflBcult  to  say  what  conduct  would  best  give  secu- 
rity to  men  in  high  office,  except  that  flattery  to  the 
people  and  the  bribery  of  public  entertainments 
were  always  indispensable.  The  expence  of  the 
fleet  under  Iphicrates  was  heavy.  The  force  was 
greater  than  had  been  first  voted  for  the  service. 
Whatever  might  obviate  demands  upon  the  treasury 
would  be  in  his  favor.  If  there  is  an  excuse,  or  a 
palliation,  for  his  conduct  toward  the  unfortunate 
Syracusan,  we  must  find  it  here.  The  illiberality 
of  the  soverein  people  of  Athens,  the  shame  of 
which  was  lost  among  the  multitude  of  partakers, 
would  sometimes  impose  severe  duties  upon  their 
officers.  If  then  such  men  as  Chabrias  and  Callis- 
tratus  could  not  advise  how  to  carry  on  the  public 
service,  without  severity  to  an  individual  prisoner, 
their  inability  would  certainly  tell  toward  the  justi- 
fication of  Iphicrates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
could  not  but  say  that  he  had  taken  every  measure 
to  supply  the  armament,  without  calling  upon  the 
treasury,  such  testimony  would  go  far  to  justify  the 
demand,  when  it  became  unavoidable.  For  the 
subsistence  of  his  rowers,  in  the  intermission  of  na- 
,  val  operation,  a  resource  was  used,  for  which  he 
Ch.20.s.4.  and  his  advisers  will  have  credit ;  tho  it  is  not  the 
History,  first  occasion  on  which  we  find  mention  of  it  in 
Her?«.  Grecian  history :  they  were  employed  in  hus- 
c.  2.S.26.  bandry  for  the  Corcyraeans  ;  who  were  glad  of  hired 
labor,  to  assist  their  diminished  stocks  of  slaves,  in 
restoring  their  wasted  farms  and  vineyards. 

Meanwhile  Iphicrates  used  his  small  force  of 
heavy-armed,  with  his  larger  body  of  targeteers,  to 
put  forward  the  great  object  of  his  expedition,  the 
extension  of  the  Athenian  command.  The  peace- 
fulness  of  past  times,  in  Acarnania,  had  given  way 
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to  the  political  divisions,  so  prevalent  through  the    sect. 
rest  of  Greece.    By  assisting  the  friendly  party,  in  ,Jl^J!i^ 
those  towns  where  it  was  pressed  by  its  opponents, 
and  using  actual  hostilities  against  one  only,  Iphi- 
crates  confirmed  or  restored  the  Athenian  interest 
in  that  province.     Assembling  then  his  fleet  again,  ^•!?*?*'* 
and  adding  to  it  the  naval  strength  of  Corcyra,  he  c.  2. 8.26. 
sailed  with  ninety  triremes  ;  a  force  that  no  fleet  in 
the   power  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  to 
raise,  could  resist.     His  piupose  was  to  direct  ope- 
rations   against  Peloponnesus  itself;    not  without 
hope  that  some  cities  there,  only  upon  seeing  the 
means  he  possessed  to  protect  them  in  revolt,  would 
desert    the*  Lacedsemonian   cause ;    while  others, 
more  steddy  to  their  ingagements,  might  be  forced 
to  submission. 


SECTION  IX. 

TSfranny  of  Thebes  in  ruceess:  DittaiUfaction  of  Athens:  General 
Peace  negotiated  bjf  Athens :  Refusal  of  Thebes  to  accede  to  the  Terms 
of  the  Treaty. 

The  ordinary  temper  of  mankind,  it  ha.^  been  of  old    ®^^* 
observed,  is  more  formed  to  bear  adversity  with  ^^^v-^ 
dignity  than  prosperity  with  moderation  ;   and  it 
seems  not  less  true,  tho  seldomer  said,  that  power 
and  glory,  but  especially  the  sudden  change  from 
humiliation    and    misery  to  power  and  glory,  too 
much  for  most  individuals  to  support  with  proprie- 
ty, still   more  certainly  intoxicates  a  community. 
Later  writers  have  celebrated  the  magnanimous  dis-  M.  T.Cic. 
interestedness  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  philosophical  y^^EpAm. 
selfdenial   and  clear  integrity    of  Epameinondas.  pe'jjpw!' 
Unfortunately,  the  able  cotemporary  historian,  inti- 
mately connected  with  their    adversaries,  and  of 
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CHAP,  course  not  their  friend,  has  been  careless  of  inform^ 
^^I^  ing  us  what  part  they  took  in  the  Theban  councils. 
Nevertheless  the  independent  spirit  and  daring 
courage  of  the  Theban  people,  even  in  his  account, 
we  admire ;  but  liberality,  moderation,  justice, 
wherever  we  search,  are  as  little  to  be  found,  in 
their  proceedings,  as  in  those  of  either  the  Lacedae* 
monian  aristocracy,  or  the  Athenian  democracy, 
when  their  tyranny  has  been  most  complained  of 
by  cotemporaries,  and  reprobated  by  posterity. 
The  supremacy,  asserted  by  the  Theban  people 
over  all  Boeotia,  everywhere  abhorred  by  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  carried  oppression  sometimes  to  ex* 
cess  even  against  the  democratical,  by  which  it  had 
Xcnoph.  risen.  The  whole  people  of  the  little  states  of 
e.s.'s.'i!  Plataea  and  Thespiae  were  expelled.  Numerous  as 
the  distressing  circumstances  unavoidably  attending 
banishment  must  be,  yet,  through  the  division  of 
c.  46.  '  Greece  into  parties,  if  subsistence  did  not  fail,  per- 
.sonal  security  could  generally  be  found  somewhere. 
But  the  unhappy  Plataeans  and  Thespians  whither 
could  they  go  ?  oppressed  by  that  party  to  which 
they  had  always  been  among  the  firmest  adherents. 
Laceda^mon,  the  enen^y  of  their  oppressors,  was 
their  hereditary  enemy.  With  Athens  indeed  they 
had  friendly  connection ;  old  and  inherited  connec* 
tion;  but  Athens  was  now  allied  with  Thebes, 
whence  their  persecution  came.  Their  best  hope 
nevertheless  was  in  Athens,  and  thither,  as  suppli* 
ants,  they  directed  their  steps'*. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  democracy  to  be  both  tyran- 
.  nical  and  ambitious  ;  but,  like  single  despots,  de- 

'<  Diodorus,  id  this  part  of  the  history,  has  mentioned  seve- 
ral circumstances  not  noticed  by  Xenophon  ;  but  his  narrative  is 
so  confused,  and  so  continually  marics  deficient  judg^ement,  that 
little  satisfactory  can  be  gathered  from  him. 
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mocracies  will  not  always  approve  the  tyranny,  and  sect. 
stin  less  the  ambition,  of  other  democracies.  The  „^^^ 
overbearing  haughtiness  of  Thebes,  in  her  new  pros- 
perity, had  already  disgusted  the  Athenians.  The 
invasion  of  Phocis,  the  antient  ally  of  Athens,  they 
much  resented.  The  excessive  violence  used  to- 
ward the  Thespians  and  Plataeans,  the  Plataeans 
among  their  oldest  and  most  constant  confederates, 
at  one  time  almost  incorporated  among  the  Athe- 
nian people,  gave  still  more  offence.  Both  Platae- 
ans and  Thespians,  therefore,  found  at  Athens  a 
ready  ^nd  kind  attention.  With  their  situation, 
that  of  all  Greece  was  taken  into  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Athenian  government.  The  conduct 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  provoking :  the 
prospect  of  success  against  them,  while  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  triumphant,  commanded  the  seas,  was 
alluring :  but  the  very  successes  of  that  fleet  had 
tended  to  raise  Thebes  to  the  power,  which  now 
was  becoming  an  object  of  jealousy  at  Athens,  the 
more,  as  Thebes  was  a  nearer  neighbor  than  Lace- 
dasmon. 

It  is  often  extremely  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  real 
springs  of  political  measures  in  a  free  government, 
because  of  the  variety  of  jarring  interests  influenc- 
ing the  individuals  who  compose  the  political  body, 
and  of  the  dependency  of  public  measures*upon  the 
accidental  preponderance  of  this  or  that  private  in- 
terest. There  is  much  appearance  of  a  wise  mode- 
ration in  the  Athenian  government  on  this  occasion ; 
and  indeed  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  affairs 
of  Athens  were  at  this  time  generally  directed 
by  able  men*  Among  them  Iphicrates  certainly 
was  eminent ;  but  Iphicrates  did  not  carry  the 
princely  influence  of  a  Pericles.  At  the  head  of  a 
triumphant  armament,  he  found  his  situation  uneasy 
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CHAP,    and  perilous.    When  opposition  from  enemies  was 
^J^^^J^  nearly  overborne,  that  from  fellowcitizens  became 
only  more  alarming.     The  conduct  of  Iphicrates 
was  wise ;  but  his  moderation,  his  regdy  concession 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  desired  to  check  the 
progress  of  his  gloryy  is  accounted  for  by  circum- 
Xcnoph.    stances  reported  by  the  cotemporary  historian.     A 
c.3'b!3.    supply  of  money  was  becoming  indispensable  for 
the  maintenance:  of  his  fleet ;   the  application  for 
which,    at  Athens,  when   the  treasury  could  not 
furnish  it,  was  always  highly  hazardous.     If  it  was 
granted,  which  could  not  be  depended  upon,  op- 
pression of  the  rich,  and  discontent,  more  or  less, 
of  all  ranks,  was  liable  to  follow.     This  gave  op* 
portunity  for  a  strong  opposition  from  interested 
men,  who  coveted  the  leading  situations  in  the  com- 
monwealth.    It  was  at  the  same  time  known  that 
8. 6.         Lacedaemon  was  negotiating  with  Persia,  by  its  able 
and  formerly  successful  minister  Antalcidas.    A  view 
to  some,  at  least,  among  these  circumstances,  pro- 
bably had  induced  Iphicrates  to  desire  the  orator 
Callistratus  for  his  coUegue  in  command.     Callis- 
tratus  thus  became  jointiy  responsible  with  him  for 
the  success  of  measures.     Were  the  armament  in 
want,  it  was  incumbent  upon  Callistratus,  not  less 
than  upon  Iphicrates,  to  provide  for  its  supply.     If 
new  emergencies  arose,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
Callistratus  to  devise  means  of  warding  the  danger 
insuing.     The  liberality  of  Iphicrates  then  seems  to 
have  led  Callistratus,  before  his  opponent,  to  be- 
come his  partizan.     Want  of  money  pressing,  Cal- 
listratus offered    himself  for  negotiator  with  the 
Athenian  people  ;  pledging  himself,  if  his  collegue 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  alternative,  either  to 
procure  a  vote  for  the  money  wanted,  or  to  put  for- 
ward negotiation  for  a  peace,  which  would  obviate 
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the  want     Iphicrates  approved,  and  Callistratus    sect. 
went  to  Athens.  J^L^ 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  armament  being 
dius  induced  to  concede  to  the  wish  for  peace, 
which  at  home  began  to  prevail  extensively,  it  was 
decreed,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  according  to 
the  historian's  phrase,  ^  that  peace  should  be  made.'  Xenoph. 
On  first  view,  such  a  decree  must  always  appear  e. V.  s!  2! 
the  produce  of  wildness  in  the  people,  or  of  faction 
misleading  their  voice.  The  inferior  party  in  a  war 
certainly  cannot  chuse  when  peace  shall  be  made. 
But  Athens  was  at  this  time  fortunately  in  a  situa- 
tion to  hold  the  balance  of  Greece ;  and  it  was 
therefore  wisely  resolved  there  to  open  negotiations, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  peace  beneficial  to 
the  nation.  In  the  conduct  of  the  business,  a  just 
attention  to  the  ri^ts  of  allies  was  observed.  Mi- 
nisters were  first  dispatched  to  Thebes,  to  invite  a 
concurrence  in  negotiation,  and  then  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Sparta. 

Whatever  hope  was  entertained  of  success,  from 
the  pending  negotiation  with  Persia,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were,  in  the  moment,  too  severely  pressed, 
not  to  be  desirous  of  peace  upon  any  moderate 
terms.  At  the  requisition  of  Athens,  therefore, 
ministers  from  all  the  belligerent  republics  were  as- 
sembled in  Lacedsmon.  The  congress  being  met, 
the  Athenians  ministers  first  addressed  it :    *  No  8. 5. 

*  lasting  satisfaction,'    they   said,    *  no  confidence 

*  could  obtain  among  the  Greeks,  if  the  former 
^  terms  of  alliance  with  Lacedsemon  continued  to  be 

*  required,  and  if  the  former  measures  of  its  govem- 
'  ment  were  still  pursued.  The  pretended  object 
'  was  universal  independency ;  yet  it  was  stipulated, 
'  that  the  citizens  of  the  allied  states  should  march 
^  whithersoever  the  Lacedaemonians  should  lead ; 

VOL.   V.  11 
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CHAP.   ^  and  thus  often  they  were  compelled  to  make  war 
J^^^  *  upon  their  best  friends.     Nor  was  this,  however 

*  inconsistent  with  independency,  the  worst  circum- 

*  stance  of  their  lot ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  arbi- 

*  trarily  interfering  in  the  internal  government  of 

*  the  republics,  committed  the  supreme  power  to 

*  what  hands  they  thought  proper ;  and,  giving  it 

*  here  to  a  council  of  ten,  there  to  a  council  of  thir- 

*  ty,  it  was  always  evidently  their  care,  less  that 

*  tfiese  should  govern  jusdy,  than  that  they  should 
'  hold  their  respective  states  in  the  most  complete 

*  subserviency  to  Lacedaemon.'     *  So  that,'  said  the 
orator,  *  you  seem  lo  delight  in  tyrannies  rather 

*  than  in  free  governments.' 

The  existing  circumstances  gave  weight  to  this 
Xenoph.  remoustnuice,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  agreed,  that 
universal  independency  for  Grecian  cities  should  be 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  to  be  negotiated.  It  followed 
of  course  that  all  those  Lacedaemonian  superinten- 
dents or  governors,  placed  in  so  many  cities  with 
the  tide  of  hanhost,  were  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was 
then  covenanted,  that  armies  should  be  disbanded 
and  fleets  laid  up ;  and  that,  if  any  Grecian  state 
acted  contrary  to  these  stipulations,  it  should  be 
lawful  for  all  to  assist  those  on  whom  any  injury 
fell  from  the  breach  of  them  ;  but  that  the  univer- 
sal independency,  which  formed  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  treaty,  should  not  be  infringed,  by  any 
compulsion  to  join  in  hostilities. 

The  ready  accession  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
terms  by  which  they  gave  up  that  supremacy, 
which  they  had  so  long,  not  only  aflfected,  but  in- 
joyed,  and  which  had  so  extensively  been  allowed 
as  their  prescriptive  right,  seems  to  have  surprized 
the  Theban  ministers ;  and,  with  the  general  satis- 
faction, which  it  was  so  well  adapted  to  produce^ 
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in  some  degree  fcH^ced  them  into  a  concurrence,  sect. 
which  they  had  not  intended,  and  which  their  in-  v,^.^^. 
structions  did  not  warrant.  For  the  ruling  party  in 
Thebes,  aware  that,  not  their  power  only,  but  per- 
haps their  existence,  depended  on  it,  were  resolved 
not  to  forego  that  command,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired over  the  other  cities  of  Boeotia.  Borne  away, 
nevertheless,  by  the  torrent  of  united  opinions  and 
wishes,  the  Theban  ministers  joined  in  die  sacrifice, 
and  in  the  solemn  oath,  w:hich  bound  all  to  the  treaty. 

That  breach,  however,  of  their  instructions, 
which,  in  the  moment,  perhaps,  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  avoid,  on  the  very  next  day  they  endevored 
to  remedy ;  and  a  privilege,  which  the  Lacedasmo-  Xenoph. 
nians,  amid  their  apparent  moderation  and  real  con-  ^^.^'e^ 
cessions,  had  reserved  to  themselves,  afforded  the 
pretence.  The  Athenians  and  their  allies,  by  their 
respective  ministers,  had  severally  sworn  to  the 
observance  of  the  treaty ;  but  the  LacedsBtnonian 
representatives  alone  took  the  oath,  expressly  for 
themselves  and  their  allies.  No  ministers  from  the 
allies  of  Thebes  appear  to  have  been  present,  and 
the  Theban  ministers  had  taken  the  oath  in  the 
name  of  the  Thebans  only.  They  now  demanded 
that,  for  the  Theban  name,  the  Boeotian  might  be 
substituted.  Agesilaus  opposed  this:  he  would 
allow  no  such  alteration,  he  said ;  but  if  the  The- 
bans desired  to  be  intirely  excluded  from  the  treaty, 
their  name  might  be  erased. 

In  this  dispute  were  involved  consequences  not 
to  be  estimated  by  human  foresight.  Xenophon's 
penetrating  and  anxious  eye  however  discerned 
them,  tho  indistinctly,  as  yet  under  many  folds. 
UnfiMtunately  for  so  interesting  a-period  of  the  his- 
tory, his  connection  with  Agesilaus,  and  the  depen- 
dency,  in  which  circumstances  had  placed  him^ 
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cttAt*.    upoii  th^  Lacedaemonian  government,  made  him 
^^^''    unavoidably  a  part}'-man  t  not  so  far  that  we  find 


any  reason  to  suppose  he  has  related  any  untruth, 
but  so  as  often  to  give  cause  for  wishing  that  he  • 
had  mwe  related  the  whole  truth  ;  for  the  accounts 
of  kter  writers,  panegyrists  of  the  illustrious  The- 
bans  who  opposed  Agesilaus,  are  utterly  unsatis&c- 
tory.     Xenophcm  has  Hot  named  the  Theban  am- 
Corn.Nep.  bdssadors  at  the  con^^ss.     Diodorus,  Cornelius 
Di^M™.'  Nepos,  and  Plutarch,  conciu*  in  reporting  thatEpa- 
C.38.  Piut.  meinondas  was  at  the  head  of  them,  and,  by  his 
eloquence,  in  invective  against  the  Lacedfismoniaas, 
shook  the  attachment  of  their  allies.    But  it  is 
commonly  by  private  communication,  r&jther  than 
by   public    haraingue,    except  where  negotiation 
must  be  managed  with  a  popular  assembly,  that 
Xenoph.    such  points  are  carried.     We  may  indeed  gather, 
c.4!8'.  15.  from  Xenophon,  that  the  able  conductors  of  the 
Theban  affairs  had  probable  ground  for  depending 
on  a  disposition,  in  some  of  the  republics,  so  fiur  at 
least  favoraUe  to  Thebes,  as  a  jealousy,  still  enter*- 
c.  3. 8. 9.   tained,  of  Laced»mon  might  make  them  sa    Bat 
Diod.i.  15.  j^  ^j^^  moment  nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
appeared  openly.    The  congress  declared  its  ap- 
probation of  the  opinion  of  Agesilaus  ^    and,  wheti 
the  Theban  ministers,  whether  hampered  by  their 
instructions,  or  decided  by  their  own  pasty-views, 
persevered  in  renunciation  of  the  treaty,  tii^ss  the 
alteration  of  names  were  admitted,  the  Athenians, 
as  Xenophon  assures  us,  considered  Thebes  as  un- 
done ;   and  the  Theban  ministers,   aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  danger  to  their  country,  from  its  op- 
position to  united  Greece,  departed  in  much  de- 
jection**. 

^  Plutarch,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  tell  the  truth,  generally 
gives  his  authority  ;   when  he  paints   from   his   own  fancy, 
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SECTION  X. 

Mtpendency  of  the  Btsotian  Townty  aueried  by  the  Laeedctmonians, 
rensied  by  the  Tkebanf  :  Bat&t  of  Leuetra. 

Ik  Athens,  at  this  time,  the  general  wbh  was  for 
peace  ;  and,  no  leading  influence  of  an  ambitious 
demagogue  opposing,  the  conditions  of  the  trea^  01.102.  i. 
concluded  wero  readily  and  even  scrupulously  exe- 
cuted. Adienian  garrisons  were  everywhere  with- 
drawn :  orders  were  dispatched  for  the  immediate  ^ffll'e. 
reCum  of  Iphicrates,  with  that  fleet  which  nothing  c-4.«.i. 
in  the  Grecian  seas  could  oppose  ;  and  whatever 
had  been  t^Jcen,  after  the  ceremony  of  swearing  to 
the  treaty,  was  punctually  restored.  The  Lacedae- 
monians were  not  less  exact  in  recalling  all  those 
superintending  officers,  who,  with  the  title  of  har- 
most,  had  governed  Grecian  cities  :  and  they  with- 
drew all  their  troops  froQi  the  territories  of  those 
called  their  allies,  except  the  army  under  Cleom- 
biolos  in  Phocis,  which  they  left  without  orders. 
Cleombrotus,  fe^«l  of  censure,  for  acting  or  not 
acting,  sent  home  for  instructions.  The  Lacedsd- 
monian  assembly  was  convened;  and,  in  result,  ''^' 

which  Mems  to  have  been  very  frequent  with  him,  he  is 
honest  enough  not  to  pretend  that  he  has  any  name  to  vouch 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  picture.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  hiis 
«ver  quoted  authority  for  any  of  his  numerous  and  direct 
contradictions  of  Xenophon  ;  nor  that  he  ever,  on  such  an 
occasion,  has  mentioned  the  name  of  Xenophon,  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  on  inany  occasions,  he  has  commended  highly.  He 
has  painted  this  eflDdbasBy  in  colors  apparently  quite  his  own. 
His  style  of  historical  painting  has  that  facility  for  the  painter, 
that  it  imposes  no  necessity  for  the  picture  to  harmonize  with 
the  geaeral  course  of  history  ;  and  ^  this  he  has  abundantly 
availed  himself. 
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CHAP,    orders  were  sent,  for  the  king  to  prosecute  hostili- 
,^^^^  ties  against  Thebes,  unless  the  independency  of  the 
Boeotian  towns  were  immediately  admitted. 

Those  who  guided  the  Theban  councils  had 
taken  their  resolution,  and  they  persevered  in  it 
Pelopidas,  and  still  more  Epameinondas,  who  at 
this  time  principally  directed  those  councils,  were 
unquestionably  superior  men ;  and  perhaps  it 
should  be  imputed  to  unfortunate  necessity,  to  the 
circumstances  of  Thebes,  and  to  the  vices  in  the 
political  system  of  Greece,  if  they  did  not  feirly 
earn  the  praise  of  pure  political  virtue  and  inlarged 
M.T.Cic  patriotism,  which  their  panegyrists,  antitot  and 
^m.Nep.  j^Q^jg^^  jjave  been  fond  of  attributing  to  them. 
They  were  ingaged  with  a  party.  On  the  support 
of  that  party  depended  the  means  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  to  exist  in  Thebes.  The  subjec- 
tion of  the  Boeotian  towns  was  necessary,  as  we 
have  observed,  to  the  power,  and  perhaps  to  the 
existence  of  that  party  ;  at  least  to  its  existence  in 
Boeotia  ;  and  possibly  the  "^extermination  of  the 
unfortunate  Plataeans  and  Thespians  (a  fact  uncon- 
tradicted, and  little  palliated,  by  their  panegyrists) 
may  have  been  necessary  to  the  security  of  that 
sovereinty  of  Thebes  over  Boeotia,  on  which  Ae 
welfare  and  safety,  not  of  themselves  only,  but  of 
all  their  party,  so  much  depended.  Evidently, 
however,  not  that  Greece  should  be  free,  but  that 
Thebes  should  be  powerful,  and  that  they  should 
lead  in  Thebes,  and  give  law  to  Greece,  were  the 
objects  to  which  all  their  measures  directly  tended. 
Pressed,  nevertheless,  as  they  certainly  were,  by 
unfortunate  necessities,  these  able  men  did  not  in- 
gage  their  country  in  the  unequal  contest,  in  which 
the  peace  made  by  Lacedaemon  with  the  rest  of 
Qreece  left  it  implicated,  without  reasonable  ground 
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of  hope  that,  by  diligent  exertion  of  their  talents,  they  sect. 
might  so  profit  from  existing  circumstances,  as  to  ,,^4:^^ 
make  the  balance  equal,  or  even  bring  the  preponde- 
rancy  in  their  favor.  Tho,  Thebes  alone  excepted,  all 
the  republics  of  the  nation  were  now  in  league  with 
Lacedasmon,  yet  neither  the  late  enemies,  nor  even 
the  antient  allies  of  that  state,  tliey  knew,  were 
cordially  attached  to  it.  In  every  city  there  was  a 
party  m(M:e  or  less  friendly  to  the  Theban  cause,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  was  adverse  to 
the  Lacedsemonian.  This  spirit  of  party  pervaded,  Xenoph. 
to  a  considerable  extent,  even  the  army  now  upon  c.Vi.  5/ 
the  point  of  invading  BcBotia.  The  king,  moreover, 
who  commanded  that  army,  they  knew  was  little 
respected  in  it.  That,  in  former  campahis,  he 
had  shown  no  vigor,  was  notorious  ;  and,  among 
those  under  him,  most  zealous  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  measures  which  he  was  .commissioned  to 
promote,  there  were  some  who  did  not  scruple  to 
assert,  what  the  example  of  former  kings  of  Lace- 
dfemon  might  render  credible,  that  he  treacherously 
favored  the  Thebans. 

Decided  then  by  these  complex  considerations, 
the  Theban  leaders  held  the  force  of  Boeotia 
together,  and  occupied  the  defile  by  which  it  was 
supposed  the  Lacedemonian  king  would  propose 
to  enter  their  country.  But,  by  a  conduct  apparent-  «.  s. 
ly  able,  Cleombrotus  rendered  their  measure  vain. 
Instead  of  marching  eastward,  dirdctly  for  the  Boeo- 
tian plain,  he  moved  southward  ;  and,  by  an  unfre- 
quented mountain-road,  coming  unexpectedly  upon 
Creusis,  a  Boeotian  port  on  the  Corinthian  gulph,  he 
took  the  town,  with  twelve  triremes  lying  in  the 
harbour.  '  The  passage  hence  across  the  mountains 
being  open,  he  proceeded  unopposed  into  the 
Thespian  territory,  and  incamped  near  Leuctra. 
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CHAP.  Disappcdnted  thus  in  the  hope  of  balancing  their 
,^^^^  inferiority  of  force  by  advantage  of  ground  for 
defence,  the  Thebans  had  to  apprehewi  all  tlie 
pressure  of  war  upon  their  country,  which  had  been 
experienced  in  die  inyasions  under  Agesilaus*  For 
the  fidelity  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  they  knew,  was 
precarious  ;  to  prevent  the  ravage  of  their  fields^ 
Xenoph.  any  of  them  would  surrender  without  siege  ;  and 
c.4!s.'6.'  the  first  blockade  to  be  formed  would  be  that  of 
Thebes  itself.  With  the  pressure  of  want  then, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  follow,  a  turn  in  the 
disposition  even  of  the  Theban  people  would  be 
to  be  apprehended :  the  opponents  of  the  ruling 
party  might  regain  an  overbearing  infli^nce  ;  and 
most  of  the  present  leaders,  as  the  cotemporary 
historian  says,  having  tried  the  evils  of  banishment, 
thought  it  better  to  die  fighting,  than  again  become 
fugitives. 

Urged  by  such  motives,  Epameinondas  and 
Pelopidas  resolved  upon  the  bold  measure,  which, 
for  ages,  had  been  held  among  the  Greeks  as 
a  forlorn  hope,  to  ingage  the  Lacedemionians 
in  the  field,  with  inferior  forces.  But,  halving 
taken  their  resolution,  they  were  ingenious  and 
indefiitigable  in  devising  and  practising  what* 
ever  might  promote*  its  success.  .That  power- 
ful engine,  superstition,  was  not  neglected.  A 
saying,  whether  already  popular,  or  invented  for  the 
occasion,  was  circulated  in  rumor  as  andent  and 
8. 7.  oracular,  ^  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army  should  be 
*  defeated  at  the  virgins*  tomb  ;'  a  monument  near 
the  Theban  camp,  where,  according  to  old  report, 
some  virgins,  violated  by  Lacedaemonians,  had  de- 
stroyed themselves.  To  increase  the  effect  for  the 
popular  mind,  the  monument  was  ornamented  with 
ceremonious    solemnity.      Intelligence    was    then 
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ouried  to  the  army,  that  all  the  temple  doors  in    s»^. 
Thebes  had  opened  spontaneously,  and  that  the 


priestesses  had  declared  the  omen  to  portend  vic- 
tory to  the  Thebans.  This  was  followed  by  infor- 
mation, that  the  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 
had  disappeared;  whence  it  was  afibmed  to  be 
evident,  that  the  god  would  assist  the  Thebans  in 
the  approaching  battle. 

While  the  Theban  leaders  were  thus  employing 
all  means  to  animate  their  people,   the  deficient 
activity,  or  deficient  courage,  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
king,   wanted  incitement  from  those    under    his 
command.     His  friends,  and  those,  not  all  perhaps  Xeaoph. 
properly  his  friends,  who  were  leading  men  among  c.  4!  •.  n. 
his  party  in  the  army,  uneasy  at  the  reports  circu- 
lating against  him,  anxiously  urged  him  to  refute 
the  calumny  by  a  vigorous  conduct,  and  they  ad-^ 
vised  him  immediately  to  seek  and  fight  the  enemy* 
la  no  proper  season  or  circumstances,  then,  the 
council  of  war  was  held,  which  finally  determined 
OQ  the  batde  and  its  order  :  it  was  after  the  mid- 
day meal,  when  the  free  circulation  of  wine  had  ex-  July  8. 
cited  that  animation,  which  seems  to  have  been       ^^  ' 
otherwise  deficient.     The  ground  between  the  two 
armies  was  a  plain,  and  therefore  it  was  resolved  to 
place  the  cavalry  in  front  of  the  phalanx.     Never  Xenoph. 
of  reputation,  like  the  in&ntry,  it  was  at  this  time  c.  4.8.' 11. 
particularly  ill-conditioned.      The   purchase    and 
maintenance  of  the  horses,  imposed  as  a  tax  upon 
the  wealthy,  had  been  a  duty  ill-executed  ;  for  the 
method  even  invited  negligence.     Not  till  the  mo- 
ment of  exigency,  when  the  men,  whose  turn  it  was 
for  service,  were  already  assembled,   the   horses 
were  called  for.    The  men  least  able  in  body,  and 
least  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves,  were 
generally    selected,  or  procured  themselves  to  be 
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CHAP,   named,   for  the   cavalry ;  and  such  hcn-ses,  with 

^!Il .  such  arms,  accoutrements,  and  furniture,  as  were  in 

the  moment  produced  by  those  required  to  provide 

them,  they  were  to  take,  and  immediately  proceed 

on  service. 

To  these  defective  troops  every  circumstance  in* 
vited  the  Theban  generals  immediately  to  oppose 
their  cavalry  ;  always  esteemed  superior  to  most  in 
Greece,  and,  at  this  time,  not  only  carefully  ap^ 
pointed  and  highly  trained,  but  of  considerable 

Xen.Hei.  practice  in  service.      Accordingly  they,  like  the 

\  ib.^'ig;  Lacedaemonians,  placed  their  cavalr}'  in  front  of 
their  phalanx.  With  the  cavalry  therefore  the 
action  began.      The    Lacedaemonian  horse  were 

f.  13.  quickly  routed,  and  in  their  flight  disturbed  the 
order  of  their  own  infantry.  The  Theban  phalanx, 
formed  in  column  fifty  deep,  then,  according  to  t)ie 
preconcerted  plan,  charged  the  Lacedaemonian  line^ 
formed  only  twelve  deep,  in  that  part  where  the 
king  had  his  station.  The  assault  was  repelled,  but 
Cleombrotus  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was 
carried  alive  out  of  the  action,  but  died  soon  after. 

The  able  generals  of  the  Thebans  quickly  restor- 
ed order  and  animation  to  their  troops ;  the  impulse 
of  the  column  was  renewed,  and  one  of  the  blood- 
iest actions  ever  known  in  Greece  followed.  Ge- 
nerally those  killed  in  batde,  while  contest  lasted, 
were  few : .  defensive  armour  prevented  rapid 
slaughter,  till,  an  impression  being  made,  and  flight 
jusuing,  the  shield  and  the  breast-plate  lost  their 
efficacy.  But  here  equality  of  skill,  force,  and  per- 
severance, made  the  contest  doubtful  while  num- 

8. 14.  bers  fell.  On  the  Lacedaemonian  side,  Deinon,  one 
of  the  polemarcs  commanding  next  under  the  king, 
Sphodrias,  whose  corruption  had  brought  the  en- 
mity of  Athens  upon  his  country,  and  his  worthier 
son  Cleonymus,  the  friend  of  Archidamus  son  of 
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Agesilaus,  were  killed.  Then  the  whole  right 
wing,  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the  pressure 
of  the  Theban  column,  retired  ;  and  shordy,  as  the 
Theban  generals  had  foreseen,  the  left,  less  pressed,  Xenoph. 
retired  nevertheless  also,  to  avoid  attack  in  flank,  c.  4!  •[  li. 
Without  total  loss  of  order,  but  not  wholly  without 
the  carnage  incident  to  flight,  both  reached  their 
camp,  and  formed  behind  its  intrenchment. 

This,  and  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  a  rising 
ground,  stopped  the  pursuing  victors:  and  then, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  resting  on  their  arms,  and 
looking  on  oneanother  with  astonishment,,  would, 
many  of  them,  scarcely  believe  the  transaction  in 
which  they  had  been  partakers ;  for,  within  the 
reach  of  tradition,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  since  the 
days  of  Lycurgus,  a  Lacedaemonian  army  had  never 
before  been  defeated  by  inferior  numbers ;  inso- 
much that  throughout  Greece  it  was  generally  reck- 
oned next  to  impossible.  Some  therefore  insisted 
that  still  the  enemy  should  not  be  permitted  to  raise 
their  trophy  ;  that  no  truce  should  be  solicited  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead ;  that  the  bodies  should  be 
recovered  arms  in  hand.  But  the  surviving  pole- 
marcs,  having  learnt  that,  of  seven  hundred  Spar- 
tans, scarcely  three  hundred  remained  alive  ;  that,  »•  is- 
of  those  Lacedsemonians  who  had  not  the  honor  of 
the  Spartan  name,  near  a  thousand  had  been  kill- 
ed" ;  that  the  allies,  who  h^d  suffered  less,  were  ^ 
nevertheless  totally  averse  to  fresh  action,  and  some 
of  them  so  disaffected,  as  even  to  rejoice  in  the 

^  It  is  not,  I  will  own,  to  me.  very  clear,  from  the  text  of 
XenophoD,  whether  the  four  hundred  Spartans  killed  were  or 
were  not  intended  to  he  included  in  the  expression  rCw  (fufMtav- 
ntt  AttKS^fMvicjv,  and  I  have  not  heen  fortunate  enough  to  find 
any  assistance  from  translators  or  commentators.  The  phrase 
altogether  would  lead  one  to  suppose  they  were  intended  to 
be  included,  were  not  that  construction  rendered  improbaBle, 
by  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  proportion  of  Spartans 
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CHAP,  disaster,  justly  thought  the  most  careful  circum- 
JJ^J[J^  spection  requisite,  and  rashness  in  enterprize  to  be 
utterly  avoided.  They  called  therefore  a  council 
of  war ;  and  upon  a  deliberate  review  of  circum- 
stances, the  necessity  of  soliciting  a  truce,  for  the 
burial  of  the  slain,  was  admitted  by  all.  The  he- 
rald therefore  was  sent,  and  the  truce  was  obtained. 
Then  the  Thebans  erected  their  trophy ;  a  trophy 
esteemed,  under  all  its  circumstances,  the  most  glo- 
rious, and  likely  to  be,  in  its  consequences,  among 
the  most  important,  ever  won  in  a  battle  of  Greeks 
with  Greeks.  The  Lacedaemonian  commanders 
seem  to  have  had  no  view  to  anything  better  than 
to  defend  themselves,  in  their  present  station,  till 
succour  might  arrive  from  home.  But  the  Theban 
generals,  circumspect  as  enterprizing,  would  not 
venture  assault  upon  their  numbers  and  discipline, 
in  a  situation  giving  such  advantage  against  the 
weapons  of  antiquity.  They  looked  around  to  the 
opportunities,  opened  by  an  event  so  out  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  Greece,  as  that  of  the  late  batde. 
They  hoped  for  extensive  success  in  negotiatioi^ 
through  the  credit  so  commonly  following  unlooked- 
for  success  in  arms.  They  trusted  that  they  might 
prevent  the  approach  of  relief  from  Peloponnesus  ; 
and,  by  meerly  intercepting  supplies,  they  thought 
to  compel  the  Lacedasmonian  army  to  unconditional 
surrender. 

to  the  other  LacedemoniaoB,  on  all  other  occasions,  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  armies.  In  the  Agesilaus  (c  3.  s.  24.)  Xeno- 
phon  seems  to  assert  that  the  number  of  Spartans  killed  at 
Leuctra  was  equal  to  that  of  the  surviTors,  not  in  the  army 
only,  bat  all  the  survivors. 

According  to'Diodorus  the  Boeotians  were  only  six  thousand, 
and  he  tfyays  they  were  joined  by  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  fiive 
hundred  horse  from  Thessaly.  It  seems  not  very  consisteDt 
with  the  far  more  authoritative  account  of  Xenophon,  that  any 
such  Thessalian  force  should  have  been  at  Leuctra ;  but  the 
Boeotian  may  probably  have  been  greater  than'Blodoms  b«i 
stated. 
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A&irs  of  Greece,  from  the  Elevation  of  Thebes,  by 
the  Battle  of  Leuctra,  to  the  failure  of  the  At- 
tempt  to  extend  the  Theban  Supremacy  over 
Greece,  through  Support  from  Persia. 


SECTION  I. 

JUctfU^no/Tiewiofihe  Battle  of  Leuctra^  at  Laeedamon ;  at  Alhent', 
Jasvn  of  PhertB  in  71ie*Hily  ;  Polydanuu  of  Phanalut :  Jtuon  elected 
Ihgut  of  Ihessttly :  Potter  and  great  View  of  Jaeon :  Mediation  of  Jo* 
ton  beHo€en  the  Laeedamoniant  and  Thebant :  Magnificent  Preparation 
of  Jason  for  the  Pythian  Festival:  Death  and  Successors  of  Jason.- 
Fall  of  the  nessalian  Power, 

Intelligence  of  the  fatal  blow  at  Leuctra,  carried    sect. 
to  Laceddsmon,  was  borne  with  much  real  magna-  s^^v^ 
nimity,  and  with  all  that  affectation  of  unconcern,  HeLL*«. 
which  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  commanded.     It  «.  4. «.  i«, 
happened  to  be  the  last  day  of  the  festival  called  the  oi.  i02.i. 
NsJced  Games  ;  and  the  chorus  of  men  was  on  the  lo  July. 
stage,  before  the  assembled  people,  when  the  officer 
charged  with  the  dispatches  arrived.     The  ephors 
were  present,  as  their  official  duty  required,  and  to 
them  the  dispatches  were  delivered.     Without  in- 
terrupting the  entertainment,  they  communicated 
the  names  of  the  slain  to  their  relations,  with  an 
added  admonition,  that  the   women  should  avoid 
that  clamorous  lamentation,  which  was  usual,  and 
bear  the  calamity  in  silence.     On  the  morrow  all 
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CHAP,    the  relations  of  the  slaia  appeared  as  usual  in  public, 
,^^;;^^  with  a  deportment  of  festivity  and  triumph,  while 
the   few  kinsmen  of  the  survivors,  who  showed 
themselves  abroad,  carefully  marked,  in  their  ap- 
pearance, humiliation  and  dejection. 

It  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  strength  of 
the  commonwealth  that,  after  so  great  a  loss  in  the 
battle,  remained  in  a  danger  not  in  the  moment  to 
be  calculated.  Every  exertion  therefore  was  made 
Xenoph.  to  save  it.  Of  six  moras,  into  which,  for  military 
c.V.  •'.  17.  purposes,  the  Lacedaemonian  people  were  divided,' 
the  men  of  four,  within  thirty  years  after  boyhood 
(such  was  the  term,  meaning  perhaps  the  age  of 
about  fourteen*)  had  marched  under  Cleombrotus  ; 
those  however  being  excepted  who  bore  at  the  time 
any  public  office.  The  ephors  now  ordered  the  re- 
maining two  moras  to  march,  together  with  those 
of  the  absent  moras,  to  the  fortieth  year  from  boy- 
hood, and  no  longer  allowing  exception  for  those  in 
B.  18.  office.  The  command,  Agesilaus  being  not  yet 
sufficiently  recovered  to  take  it,  was  committed  to 
his  son  Archidamus*  Requisitions  were  at  the 
same  time  hastened  off  for  the  assistance  of  the  al- 
lies ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  or  the  inte- 
rest adverse  to  the  pretensions  and  apprehended 
purposes  of  Thebes,  so  prevailed  in  Tegea,  Mansi- 
neia,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  throughout  the 
Achaian  towns,  that  the  contingent  of  troops,  from 
all  those  places,  was  forwarded  with  alacrity. 

Meanwhile  the  leading  Thebans,  meaning  to  pay 
a  compliment  that  might  promote  their  interest  in 
Athens,  had  hastened  thither  information  of  their 
splendid  success.     But  the  impression  made   by 

^Thia  expression  has  been  already  noticed  in  Note  19.  Ch. 
25.  Sect.  4.  of  this  History. 
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this  communication  was  not  favorable  to  their  views :  sbct. 
cm  the  contrary,  it  showed  that  the  jealousy,  former-  ,^,^^ 
ly  entertained  so  ^nerally  among  the  Athenians  to- 
ward Lacedasmon,  was  already  transferred  to 
Thebes.  Thus  the  incessant  quarrels  among  the 
Grecian  republics,  source  indeed  of  lasting  glory  to. 
some,  brought  however,  with  their  decision,  neither 
lasting  power  nor  lasting  quiet  to  any ;  but,  proving 
ever  fertile  in  new  discord,  had  a  constant  tendency 
to  weaken  the  body  of  the  nation.  The  Grecian 
statesmen,  quick,  penetrating,  and  every  way  able, 
but  circumscribed  in  means,  and  led  by  circum* 
stances  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  petty  politics,  and 
give  their  minds  eagerly  to  narrow  Views,  appear 
not  to  have  had  leisure  to  look  abroad,  so  as  to  ad- 
vert to  the  ready  possibility  of  some  potentate  aris- 
ing, capable  of  crushing  all  their  divided  republics 
together.  The  cotemporary  historian  indeed,  in 
the  quiet  of  his  banishment,  speculating,  not  with 
view  confined  by  little  and  local  interests,  nor  with 
the  crude  ideas  of  a  closet-politician,  but  with  the 
extended  ken  of  one  whoy  in  the  poet's  phrase, '  had  Homer, 
'  seen  the  cities,  and  observed  the  manners  and  the  init!"*^' 
*  policy  of  many  men,'  was  aware,  not  only  that  this 
might  be,  but  that  the  formidable  phenomenon  al^ 
ready  existed. 

Relief  to  Lacedsemon,  in   its  pressing  danger, 
came,  not  from  its  own  exertion,  not  from  the  in- 
terest which  all  the  Grecian  republics  had  in  pre- 
venting Thebes  from  acquiring  that  overbearing    . 
dominion,  with  which  Lacedsemon  had  oppressed 
them,  but  from  a  power  newly  risen,  or  revived,  in 
a  corner  of  the  country,    whence,  for    centuries, 
Greece  had   not  been  accustomed  to  apprehend  Xenoph. 
anything  formidable.     Jason,  of  Pheraein  Thessaly,  ^,^i'l',4,' 
was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men,  in  whom  su-  V^^t^^' 
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CHAP,   perior  powers  of  mind  and  body  sometimes  meet. 
^^^^3^  He  was  formed  to  be  a  hero,  had  he  lived  with 
Achilles ;  and,  as  a  politician,  he  could  have  con- 
tended with  Themistocles  or  Pericles.    He  had  the 
advantage  of  being  bom  to  eminence  in  his  own 
city,  one  of  the  principal  of  Thessaly ;   and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  acquired  there  a  powerful  popularity. 
Diodor.      Littler  informed  however  of  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
c.  90.        we  find  him  mentioned  as  general  of  the  Pherasans 
about  six  years  before  the  batde  of  Leuctra,  and 
commanding  a  force  sent  to  assist  Neagenes,  chief 
Xenoph.     of  Hists&a  in  Euboea.    In  the  contests  of  faction,  in 
i."?c.  6.    Thessaly,  it  was  become  common  to  employ  mer- 
cenary troops.    Jason  excelled  in  diligence  in  train- 
ing such  troops,  in  courage  and  skill  in  command- 
ing them,  and  in  'the  arts  by  which  he  attached 
them  to  his  interest. 
Xenoph.        Of  the  State  of  Thessaly,  at  this  time,  altogether, 
^*h  8. 2.  we  may  form  some  judgement  from  what  the  co- 
temporary  historian  has  related  of  Pharsalus,  one  of 
its  most  considerable  cities.     The  leaders  of  the 
factions,  by  which  Pharsalus  was  torn,  at  length, 
weary  of  ruinous  contest,  came  to  an  extraordinary 
agreement.     Fortunately  they  had  a  fellowcitizen, 
Pol3rdamus,  eminent  throughout  Thessaly  for  high 
birth,  lat^  possessioris,  and  that  splendid  hospita- 
lity for  which  the  Thessalians  were  distinguished, 
but  more  singularly  eminent  for  integrity.    To  this 
man  the  Pharsalians  committed  the  command  of 
their  citadel,  and  the  exclusive  management  of  their 
public  revenue,  giving  him  altogether  a  princely  au- 
thority.    In  so  extraordinary  and  invidious  an  office, 
Polydamus  had  the  talents  and  the  good  fortune  to 
succeed  in   every  thing,  except  in  opposing  the 
ambition  of  the  too  politic  and  powerful  Jason.   Ty- 
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T^t,  acpordiiig  to  one  party,  chief  of  the  patriots,  as  e&cr. 
Ihc  other  would  call  him,  in  his  owa  city,  Phenoe,  '* 
Jason  had  proceeded  to  bring  most  of  the  Thessa- 
lian  cities,  some  by  policy,  some  by  arms,  under 
that  kind  of  subjection,  which  so  commonly  in 
Greece  was  intitled  confederacy.  The  strength  of 
Pharsalus,  directed  by  the  abilities  of  Polydamas, 
was  exerted  to  protect  thenu  But  Pharsalus  itself 
was  threatened,  when  Jason  sent  a  proposal  for  a 
conference  with  the  chief,  which  was  accepted.  In 
this  conference  the  Pheraean  avowed  his  *  intention 

*  to  reduce   Pharsalus,  and  the  towns  dependent 

*  upon  Pharsalus,  to  dependency  upon  himself;  bi^ 
^  declared  that  it  was  his  wish  to  effect  this  rather  by 

*  negotiation  than  by  violence,  and  with  benefit  to 
'  Polydamas,  rather  than  to  his  injury.     It  was  in 

*  the  power  of  Polydamas,'  he  said,  *  to  persuade 
^  tbe  Pharsalians ;  but,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
'  to  defend  them,  the  result  of  all  his  recent  efforts 

*  sufficiently  showed.  For  himself,  he  was  resolved 
'  to  hold  the  first  situation  in  Greece ;  the  second 
'  he  offered  to  Polydamas.     What  their  advantages 

*  would  be,  if  a  political  union  took  place,  Polyda- 
'  mas  as  well  as  himself  could  estimate.     The  ca- 

*  vaby  of  all  Thessaly,  which  would  be  united  under 

*  them,  was  not  less  than  six  thousand  strong :  the 
^  heavy-armed  infantry  exceeded  ten  thousand  ;  the 
^  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  moun* 
'  tains,  subjects  of  the  Thessalian  cities,  were  ex- 

*  cellent  targeteers.     In  addition  to  this  force  then, 

*  be  had  si^  thousand  mercenaries  in  his  pay ;  a 

*  body  such  as,  for  choice  of  men,  and  perfection  of 

*  discipline,  no  commonwealth  of  Greece  possessed. 
'  Some  estimate  might  be  formed  of  his  means,  from 
^  his  success  in  bringing  under  his  dominion  or  pa- 
^  tronage  the  Thessalian  cities,  of  which  Pharsalus 
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CHAP.    *  had  been  the  patronizuig  power :  his  military  force 

^^^^^^^  '  had  been  made  conspicuous  in  the  reduction  of 

'  the  Maracsy  the  Dolopians,  and  the  powerful  Alec- 

*  tas,  chief  of  £pirus,  who  all  owned  subjection  to 

*  him.  The  Boeotians,  with  all  the  states  of  their 
^  confederacy,  were  his  allies,  and  ready  to  admit 

*  him  for  their  leader  in  the  war  against  Lacedae- 

*  mon,  from  whose  overbearing  power  they  appre- 

*  hended  oppression ;  and  the  Athenians,  it  was 

*  well  known,  were  desirous  of  his  alliance.  But 
'  connection  with  Athens  did  not  suit  his  views ; 

*  for  the  Athenians  affected  to  be  the  first  maritime 
^  power  of  Greece,  and  he  meant  to  make  Thessaly 
^  the  first  maritime  power  of  Greece ;   which  he 

*  thought  even  easier  than  to  acquire  imperial  pre- 
^  eminence  on  land,  which  was  neverthdess  his 

*  purpose.    The  three  necessaries  to  naval  power 

*  were  timber,  hands,  and  revenue.  With  the  for- 
^  mer,  Athens  .was  supplied  from  Macedonia,  which 

*  lay  much  more  conveniently  for  the  supply  of 

*  Thessaly.    With  the  second,  their  Penestian  sub- 

*  jects  were  a  resource,  to  which  Athens  had  nothing 

*  equal.'  (The  Penestians  were  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, reduced  to  a  kind  of  vassalage  under  the  Tbes- 
salians,  for  whom  they  performed  menial  and  labo- 
rious offices,    but  were  not  held  in  a  slavery  so 

DemMth.  severe  and  degrading  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  for 
irtpi  we  find  them  admitted  to  that  military  servjice,  the 
Tm!ed.  cavalry,  which  \vas  generally  reckoned,  among  the 
keiike.  Greeks,  to  assort  only  with  rank  above  the  lowest 
citizens.)     *  For  revenue  then,  not  only  their  coun- 

*  try  was  incomparably  richer,  but,  instead  of  deriving 

*  a  forein  revenue  from  a  few  little  scattered  ilands, 

*  whenever  Thessaly  was  united  under  one  chief,  all 
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^the  sarrotuiding  tribes  of  their  coatinent  had  paid 

*  them  tribute.' 

It  had  been  a  practice  of  the  Tbessalian  repub- 
lics, always  acknowleging  some  common  bonds  of 
miion,  to  appoint,  for  extraordinary  occasions,  a 
common  military  commander,  a  captain-general  of 
the  Thessalian  nation,  with  the  title  of  Tagus*,  To 
this  high  rank  and  great  command  Jason  aspired, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  Pharsalian  government, 
it  appears,  was  necessary.  But  he  was  far  from  so 
confining  his  views.  Even  the  command  of  all 
Greece  did  not  suffice  for  his  ambition.  ^  That  all 
^  Greece  might  be  reduced  under  their  dominion,' 
he  observed  to  Polydamas,  ^  appeared  probable 
'  finom  what  he  had  already  stated  :  but  he  conceived  • 
^  die  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  to  be  a  still  easier 
^  achievement ;  the  practical  proof,  afforded  by  the 

*  return  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  and  by  the  great 

*  progress  made,  with  a  very  small  force,  by  Age- 

*  silaus,  leaving  this  no  longer  a  matter  of  meer 

*  speculation.' 

Polydamas,  in  reply,  admitted  the  justness  of 
Jason^s  reasoning  ;  but  alleged  his  own  connection 
with  Lacedemon,  which  he  would  at  no  rate  betray, 
as  an  objection  that  appeared  to  him  insuperable. 
Jason,  commending  his  fidelity  to  his  ingagements, 
fireely  consented  that  he  should  go  to  Lacedaemon, 
and  state  his  circumstances  ;  and  if  he  could  not 
obtain   succor  which  might  give  him  reasonable 

t  The  Thesfialian  title  Tagas  seems  to  have  heen  the  same 
word  with  the  Teutonic  Toga^  a  Leader  ;  and  perhaps  the 
Latin  Dux  Jias  been  only  another  variety  of  it ;  whence  the 
iFerb  ducon  as,  In  the  Greek,  rwysm  from  ra/o^.  Heretoga^  lite* 
rally  Armyleader,  was  the  Anglosazon  word  for  a  Genendy  and, 
in  the  coarser  language  of  modem  Germany,  oar  title  o£  D%tU 
is  expressed  by  the  word  Heriog. 
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CHAP,    hope  of  successful  resistance,  then  he  would  stand 
^^^^^   clearly  excused,  both  to  his  allies  and  to  his  feUow- 
citizenSf  in  accepting  the  proposal  made  to  him. 
The  communication  of  this  extraordinary  transaction, 
by  Pdydamas,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  government, 
afforded  the  cotemporary  historian  the  means  of 
Xenoph.    becoming  acquainted  with   it.     The  Lacedsemo- 
c.  i\us\   nians,  pressed  at  thatthne  by  a  land  war,  against 
which  they  could  scarcely  protect  their  allies,  while 
the  hostile  fleet  of  Athens  commanded  the  seas, 
after  three  days  debate  on  the  difficult  proposition, 
liberally  acknowleged  their  inability  to  give  certain 
protection  to  Polydamas  and  the  Pharsalians  against 
Jason,  and  therefore  left  it  to  them  to  consult  their 
own  interest, 
s.e.  Polydamas,    returning  then  into  Thessaly,  re- 

quested  and  obtained  from  Jason,  that  he  should 
hold,  under  his  own  peculiar  command,  the  citadel 
of  Pharsalus,  which  had  been,  in  a  manner  so 
honorable  to  him,  intrusted  to  his  charge.  For 
security  of  his  fidelity  to  his  new  ingagements, 
he  surrendered  his  children  as  hostages.  The 
Pharsalians,  persuaded  to  acquiesce,  were  ad- 
mitted to  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  by  Jason, 
who  was  then  elected,  without  opposition,  tagus  of 
Thessaly. 

The  first  object  of  Jason,  in  his  high  office,  was 
to  inquire  concerning  the  force  which  the  whole 
country,  now  acknowleging  him  its  constitudonal 
>•  7.  military  commander,  could  furnish  ;  and  it  was 
found  to  amount  to  more  than  eight  thousand 
horse,  full  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  and 
targeteers  enough,  in  the  cotemporary  historian's 
phrase,  for  war  with  all  the  world.  His  next  care 
was  the  revenue,  which  might  inable  him  to  gpve 
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energy  to  this  force.    Jasoii  was  anibitiouSy  but 
not  avaricious,  and  he  desired  to  have  willing  sub- 
jects.    He  required  dierefore  from  the  dependent  {^^^ 
states,  aronnd  Thessaly,  only  that  tribute  which  had  c  oo. 
been  formerly  assessed,  under  the  tagus  Scopas. 

At  the  time  of  the  batde  of  Leuctra,  Jason  was 
already  this  formidable  potentate,  and  he  was  then 
in  alliance  with  Thebes.      When  therefore  the  Xenopii. 

Hel   1  6 

Thebans  sent  to  the  Athenian  people  an  account  of  c.4.'  /.». 
that  splendid  action,  they  did  not  fiul  to  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  also  to  the  tagus  oi  Thessaly  ; 
and  they  added  a  request  for  his  cooperation, 
toward  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  tyranny,  so 
long  exercised  by  the  Lacedflemonians,  over  die 
Greek  nation.  The  circumstances  were  altogether 
such  as  Jason  was  not  likely  to  look  upon  with  in- 
difference. Having  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equipped, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries,  who 
were  his  standing  army,  and,  taking  the  cavalry  in  ■.  21. 
the  moment  about  him,  he  began  his  march.  A 
war  then  existed  between  the  Thessalians  and  Pho- 
cians,  of  that  extreme  enmity,  sometimes  regularly 
declared  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  all  commu- 
nication, even  by  heralds,  was  interdicted  ;  and  of 
course  no  quarter  was  regularly  allowed,  nor  could 
any  step  toward  an  accommodation  easily  be  taken. 
Nevertheless,  with  his  escort  so  hastily  assembled, 
he  ventured  to  traverse  their  country  ;  and  entering  / 

some  of  the  towns  before  even  intelligence  of  his 
approach  had  reached  them,  and  getting  for  forward 
before  anywhere  numbers  could  be  collected  capa- 
ble of  opposing  him,  he  reached  Bceotia  without  I 
loss  ;  showing,   as  the  cotemporary  historian  ob-                     V 
serves,   how  much  dispatch  may  often  do  more                    ■/ 
than  force.                                                                                     / 
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CHAP.        Jason,  the  ally  of  Thebes,  was  connected,  not 
3^J^  indeed  by  political  alliance,  but  by  public  and  he- 

Xenoph.    reditary  hospitality,   with   Lacedaemon.      Pleased 

C.4.V.24.  with  the  humiliation  of  his  hosts,  he  was  not  de- 
sirous that  his  allies  should  become  too  powerful* 

■.  22—26.  On  reachingthe  Theban  camp,  therefore,  demurring 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Theban  generals,  for  ah 
immediate  attack  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
became  the  counsellor  of  peace  ;  and,  acting  as 
niediator,  he  quickly  succeeded  so  far  as  to  procure 
a  truce.  The  Lacedaemonians  hastened  to  use  the 
opportunity  for  reaching  a  place  of  safety.  They 
decamped  in  the  evening  ;  and  trusting  more,  says 
Xenophon,  to  concealment  and  speed,  than  to  The- 
ban faith,  for  their  secure  march  across  the  plain, 
they  reached  Cithaeron  before  ddwn  ;  and,  still  not 
free  from  alarm,  in  pressing  their  rugged  way  across 
the  mountains,  they  did  not  halt  till  they  came  to 
Aigostheni  in  the  Megaric  territory.  There  they 
were  joined  by  Archidamus,  with  the  troops  sent 
from  Lacedaemon  for  their  relief.  By  their  safe 
arrival,  however,  in  a  friendly  territory,  the  great 
object  of  the  expedition  being  accomplished,  Archi- 
damus returned  to  Corinth,  dismissed  the  allies,  and 
led  the  Lacedaemonians  home^ 

1.27.  Jason,    after  having  thus  acted   as    arbiter    of 

Greece, .  hastened  his  return  to  Thessaly.  In  his 
way  through  the  hostile  province  of  Phocis,  'with 
leisure  to  exercise  his  vengeance,  for  which  he  had 
not  before  wanted  strength,  he  confined  it  to  the 
little  town  of  Hyampolis,  whose  suburbs  and  tetri^ 

'  This  simple  narrative  of  Xenophon,  certainly  not  flatteiv 
ing  to  his  friends,  would  earn  credit,  without  the  authority  of 
his  name.  The  account,  given  hj  Diodorus,  of  the  junction 
of  the  force  under  Archidamus  with  the  retreatiitf  arix^,  and 
of  their  separation  afterward  for  shame,  is  among  Uie  atones  to 
be  found  in  his  work,  beneath  serious  criticism. 
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lory  he  wasited,  killing  many  of  the  people.  The  La- 
cedaemonian colony  of  Heracleia  was  then  to  be  pass- 
ed. He  had  served  Lacedsmon  at  Leuctra,  because 
he  thought  it  for  his  interest,  and  he  would,  without 
scruple  or  fear,  injure  Lacedsemon,  in  its  colony  of 
Heracleia,  because  the  prosperity  of  that  colony  would 
obstruct  his  views.  Heracleia  was  most  critically  si- 
tuated, for  commanding  the  only  easily  practicable 
communication  between  the  countries  northward  and 
southward.  He  therefore  demolished  the  fortifica- 
tions; evidently  not  fearing,  says  Xenophon,  that,  by 
laying  the  passage  open,  he  should  indanger  his  own 
country,  but  providing  that  none,  by  holding  the 
coomiand  of  the  pass,  should  prevent  him  from 
marching  into  the  southern  provinces,  whenever  he 
might  desire  it 

Decidedly  now  the  greatest  potentate  of  Greece ;  Xenoph. 
powerful,  not  by  his  own  strength  alone,  but  by  his  ^4;J;i^. 
numerous  alliances,  while  on  all  sides  his  alliance 
was  courted,  Jason  proposed  to  display  his  magnifi* 
cence  at  the  approaching  Pythian  games.     He  had  g.  29. 
coounanded  all  republics,  owning  the  authority  of 
the  tagus  of  Thessaly,  to  feed  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
9wine,  for  the  sacrifices ;  and  he  proposed  the  reward 
of  a  golden  crown  for  the  state  which  should  pro^ 
duce  the  finest  ox,  to  lead  the  herd  for  the  god. 
By  a  very  easy  impost  on  them  severally,  he   col»i« 
lected  more  than  a  thousand  oxen,  and^en  thousand 
smaller  cattle.    He  appointed  a  day,  a  little  before  «.  30. 
the  festival,  for  assembling  the  military  force  of  Thes- 
saly ;  and  the  expectation   in  Greece  was,  that  he 
would  assume  to  himself  the  presidency.     Appre- 
hension arose  that  -he  might  seize  the  treasure  of  '^ 
Delphi ;  insomuch  that  the  Delphians  consulted  their                    v 
oracle,  for  directions  from  the  god  for  their  conduct                  / 
on  the  occasion.     The  answer,  according  to  report,                 / 
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xxvn.   ^^*  wmilar  to  what  had  been  given  to  their  foftfiai- 
s-^-v-^  thers,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  *  that  the  care 
4.  of  this    *  of  the  treasure  would  be  the  god's  own  concern/ 
Hiatoiy.         Before  the  period  for  the  splendid  display  ar- 
Xen.  Hei.  rived,  this  extraordinary  man,  after  a  review  of  the 
«!  31,  w.  *  Pheraean  cavalry,  sitting  to  give  audience  to  any  who 
L  i^^c.*6o.  ^^S^^  ^^v®  occasion  to  speak  to  him,  was  assassinat- 
B.C.370.  ed  by  seven  youths,  who  approached  with  the  pre- 
Mar.^^"^   tence  of  stating  a  matter  in  dispute  among  them. 
The  attending  guards,  or  friends  of  the  tagus,  killed 
one  of  them  on  the  spot,  and  another  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse ;  but  the  rest  so  profited  from  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  and  the  opportunities 
which  circumstances  throughout  Greece  commonly 
afforded,  that  they  effected  their  escape.     What  was 
the  provocation  to  this  murder,  or  the  advantage  pro- 
posed from  it,  we  are  not  informed.     No  symptom 
appears  of  any  political  view :  no  attempt  at  a  revo- 
lution is  noticed  by  the  historian ;  but  what  he  men- 
tions to  have  followed,  marks,  at  the  same  time,  the 
popularity  of  Jason  among  the  Thessalians,  and  the 
deficient  ideas,  equally  of  morality  and  true  policy, 
generally  prevailing  through  Greece.     The  brothers 
of  the  deceased,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  were 
appointed  joindy  to  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  tagus : 
the  assassins  could  find  no  refuge  in  Thessaly  ;  but 
in  various  cities  of  other  parts  of  Greece  they  were 
received  with  honor :  proof,  says  tKe  cotemporary 
historian,  how  vehemently  it  was  apprehended  that 
Jason  would  succeed  in  his  purpose,  of  making  him- 
self soverein  of  the  country.    Such  was  the  unfortu- 
nate state  of  Greece  :  in  the  weakness  of  its  little  re- 
publics, men  were  compelled  to  approve  means  the 
most  nefarious,    where  other  prospect  failed,  by 
which  their  fears  were  relieved,  and  present  safety 
procured.    Thus  assassination  became  so  generally 
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creditable,  or  at  least  so  little  uncreditable,  that  hope 
of  safety,  through  speed  in  flight,  was  dways  afford- 
ed to  the  perpetrators. 


SECTION  II. 

ParHaHiy^  omang  the  Pehponnisituu^for  the  Lacedtemonian  Sttpranat^. 
Congress  at  ^dthens  :  Ctssation  of  Jealousy  of  Persia  :  Opposition  of 
EUs  to  the  proposal  for  the  universal  Independency  of  Otecian  Cities, 
briiatnig  Conduct  of  the  Demooratitttl  Party  in  Mmtmsia  towmrd 
Laeedsemon.  Evils  resulting  from  the  separate  Independency  of  Cities. 
Liberal  Project  of  the  Tegeamfor  a  Union  of  the  .Arcadian  Cities  iUi' 
beraUy  executed:  Ftolent  interferenee  of  the  Mantineians .'  jMritrury 
assumption  of  Authority  by  the  Lacedemonians  .*  Union  of  Arcadia 
accomplisJiedy  and  Megalopolis  founded. 

The  event  of  the  batde  of  Leuctra  made  a  great  im-  sect 
pression  throughout  Greece.  In  many  republics  ^^J^ 
joy  prevailed,  at  the  glorious  success  of  a  rising, 
lately  an  oppressed,  people,  against  those  who  had 
long  been  looked  upon,  by  one  party,  at  least, 
through  the  nation,  as  common  oppressors ;  and  ma- 
ny individuals,  and  some  states,  before  cautious  of 
avowing  friendliness  to  the  Theban  cause,  were  now 
ready  to  join  in  war  against  Lacedaemon.  But  others, 
of  more  circumspection  and  better  foresight,  were 
aware  that,  under  the  political  circumstances  of 
Greece,  in  raising  a  new  state  to  preeminence,  they 
were  only  raising  new  oppressors.  In  Peloponnes- 
sus  a  more  general  jealousy  arose,  of  the  acquisition 
of  imperial  sway  by  a  state  beyond  the  peninsula ; 
and  whereever  the  aristocratical  interest  prevailed, 
an  apprehension  of  democratical  tyranny  stnick  with 
horror.  Under  Lacedaemonian  supremacy,  the  Pe- 
VOL.  v.  14 
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CHAP,  loponnesian  states,  collectively,  had  held  a  supe- 
^^^J!J^  riority  among  those  of  the  Grecian  name  ;  which 
must  be  lost,  if  Thebes  became  the  leading  power  of 
Greece.  Communication  therefore  being  held 
among  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon  should  be  sup- 
ported ;  and  that  the  troops  of  all  the  confederated 
republics  should  be  bound,  as  formerly,  to  attend 
the  call  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  and 
march  wherever  the  Lacedasmonians  should  lead. 

In  the  contest  of  Thebes  with  Lacedeemon,  the 
leaders  of  the  Athenian  councils,  generally  able  and 
moderate  men,  seem  always  to  have  had  in  view  to 
hold  the  balance  between  them,  and  to  avoid  a  de- 
cided connection  with  either.  '  When,  after  the 
batde  of  Leuctra,  the  Thebans  urged  the  utter 
overthrow  of  Lacedaemon,  with  the  pretence  that  the 
common  welfare  of  Greece  required  it,  the  Athe- 
nians, justly  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Thebes, 
refused  to  concur  ;  but  when  advantage  M^as  taken 
of  the  pause  of  hostility,  which  the  mediation  of 
Jason  procured,  to  renew,  among  the  Peloponne- 
sian states,  that  union  of  military  force  under  Lace- 
daemonian authority,  which  would  restore  to  Lace- 
daemon  its  former  means  of  oppression,  a  jealousy, 
no  less  just,  arose,  of  the  revival  of  Lacedaemonian 
empire.  The  Athenian  government  then  resolved 
upon  a  measure  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  city, 
and,  as  those  judging  with  the  ordinary  measure  of 
human  foresight  might  not  unreasonably  suppose, 
most  likely  to  promote  the  quiet  and  welfare  of 
Greece ;  inviting  a  congress  of  deputies,  from  all 
the  states,  which  had  been  parties  to  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  to  assemble  in  Athens. 

We  can  however  scarcely,  without  some  wonder, 
observe  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  able  histo- 
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nan  of  these  times  repeatedly  mentions  the  peace     sect. 
of  Antalcidas,  by  the  description  of  *  the  peace  ^^^J-w/ 

•  which  the  King  prescribed/  or  *  the  terms  which 

*  the  King  commanded^/    Not  only  he  so  speaks  ^•'^'^g* 
of  it  in  his  own  person,  but  the  same  description  is  8.5,6. 
attributed  by  him  to  speakers  before  the  congress 

of  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  it  occurs  even  in  a  de-  ^'  ^'  ••  *• 
cree  of  the  Athenian  people,  which  he  has  reported. 
In  vain  then  shall  we  look  for  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  from  later  antient  authors.  Of  what* 
ever  concerns  the  politics  of  the  republican  times, 
the  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin,  have  perverted  muph,  and  elucidated  very 
little.  A  collation  however  of  the  extant  works  of 
cotemporaries,  orators,  philosophers,  and  sometimes 
the  comic  poet,  with  the  historian,  will  often  fur- 
nish light,  and  always  the  surest,  whereVer  any  may 
be  wanting,  for  the  generally  very  perspicuous  nar-. 
rative^  which  Xenophon,  writing  fpr  those  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  has,  in  some 
few  parts,  left  obscure  for  late  posterity* 

It  is  evident  that  all  dread  of- the  Petsian  power, 
any  farther  than  ais  Persian  we^th  might  inable  one 
party^  in  a  divided  nation,  to  overbear  another,  had 
liHig  ceased  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  that,  since  the  c.  i.  •.  4. 
return  of  the  Cyreians,  but,  still  more,  since  the  p^5?or? 
expedition  of  Agesilaus,  the  hope  of  conquering  LJP-p 
Persia  had  superseded  the  fear  of  conquest  from  nath.  t.2. 
that  decaying  empire*.    But  the  want  of  a  mediator  po^b.i. 
in  the  endless  differences  of  their  numerous  little  ^'  p- 1^^* 

<  BaaiKtk  vigoffkourls.  Xen.  Hel.  1.  6.  c.  3.  8.  6.  Bo^iXsv^ 
iyfOf^.   s-  6.     BouftkBu€  wx/rUes^s,    c.  5.  s.  1  &  2. 

^  Ml)  'AvraXxi^o^  iXAji  i-^jM  x^jxaca  *VLfjk  ^a/fOJug — (Xeo. 
Hel.  1.  6.  c.  3.  8.  6.)  was  the  fear  of  the  opponents  of  Laceds^ 
mon. 


c 
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CHAP,  republics,  was  constantly  and  pressingljr  felt ;  and 
JJ^^  when  the  king  of  Persia,  who,  from  his  superiority  in 
wealth  and  extent  of  dominion,  was  commonly  odl- 
ed  the  great  king,  or  often  simply  the  king,  ceased 
to  repel  as  an  object  of  terror,  none  would  be  so 
likely  to  attract  as  an  object  of  respect.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  reprobated 
by  declaimers  of  aftertimes  as  the  reproach  of 
Greece,  the  first  great  symptom  of  her  degeneracy, 
was  received  by  a  large  majority  of  the  repub- 
lics, as  a  kind  of  charter  of  Grecian  freedom, 
and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon ;  a 
charter  to  secure  th^m  against  oppression,  not 
from  the  Persian  king,  but  from  their  fellowcoun- 
Xenoph.  trymcu^.  The  congress,  desired  by  the  Athenians, 
^^b.llt  ™^^-  ^^  officer  of  the  great  king's  attended:  no 
symptom  of  Persian  influence  appeared :  but  the 
Athenians  proposed,  and  the  congress  approved,  an 
oath  to  be  taken  by  the  several  deputies,  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  republics,  which  remains 
reported  by  Xenophon,  thus  :  ^  I  will  abide  by  the 
*  terms  of  the  peace  which  the  king  sent,  and  by 
^  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  ;  and 
Mf  any  state,  partaking  in  this  oath,  shall  be  at- 
^  tacked,  I  will  assist  it  with  all  my  strength.'  This 
congress  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  deputies 
from  nearly  every  state  of  Greece  ;  and,  among 
them,  the  Eleian  alone,  insisting  that  Elis  should 
3.  retain  its  sovereinty  over  the  people  of  Mai^aneie, 
Scillus,  and  Triphylia,  objected  to  the  Athenian 
proposal :  the  rest,  even  the  Lacedaemonians,  ac- 
ceded to  it,  with  expression  of  much  satifaction. 

^  In  this  view  of  the  business  we  find  Isocrates  recommend* 
ing  adherence  to  the  tfw^ac  ysv^uvae  fiiv  r^o^  ^cufiyja  xai 
AoxfdaifAoviou^,  de  Pace,  p.  178.  t.  2.  ed.  Anger. 
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It  is  obvious  that,  under  that  supremacy  of  Lace- 
di|piiion>  which  a  strong  party  through  die  Pelopon* 
nesiaii  cities  was  desirous  of  supporting,  Greece 
could  not  be  truly  free.  Yet  events  immediately 
following  the  formal  i^lition  of  that  supremacy,  by 
the  treaty  of  Athens,  sufficiently  account  for  the 
politics  of  that  party,  as  they  evince  that,  when  de- 
livered from  the  sovereinty  of  one  state  over  the 
rest,  Greece  was  still  incapable  of  supporting  free* 
dom.  The  detail,  as  it  is  reported  by  the  same  able 
writer  from  whom  we  have  the  account  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Cyrus,  if  it  should  not,  like  the  detail  of 
diat  expedition,  interest  the  ipiagination,  will  how- 
ever offer  political  lessons  of  superior  value ;  and 
the  circumstances  will  require  the  more  attention, 
as  they  were  the  immediate  causes  of  that  political 
decrepitude,  in  which  the  Grecian  republics  ceased 
to  have  importance  among  the  affiiirs  of  nations,  long 
before  they  fell  all  an  easy  prey  to  a  forein  power. 

We  have  seen  that,  very  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  or 
the  king's  peace,  the  Lacedcemonians,  whose  mea- 
sure that  treaty  really  was,  by  a  violence  very  con- 
trary to  its  tenor,  compelled  the  Mantineians  to 
sdMmdon  their  town,  and  separate  themselves  in  vil- 
lages. To  those  of  higher  rank,  in  general,  this 
was  not  totally  disagreeable  ;  because,  whatever  in- 
conveniencies  it  might  bring,  and  whatever  ob- 
struction to  a  soaring  ambition,  it  secured  them 
against  an  odious  subjection  to  the  capricious  despo- 
tism of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  made  that  politi- 
cal power,  which  the  Lacedemonians  allowed  them, 
safe  in  their  hands.  But,  the  treaty  of  Athens  again 
declaring,  for  every  Grecian  state,  its  right  of  sepa- 
rate independency,  and  warranting  that  right,  the 
leaders  of  the  democratical  party,  among  the  Man< 
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CHAF.    tineians,  thought  the  moment  favorable  for  attempt- 
XXVII.    jj^g  ^  regain  their  former  superiority.  With  this  vieiv 


they  proposed  thereestablishmentof  the  capital  of 
their  little  state^  with  the  restoration  of  their  common 
Xenoph.     assembly ;  and  they  incouraged  their  adherents,  by 
c.5.V'3. '   observing,  that  the  late  treaty  would  secure  them 
against  the.  imperious  interference  of  Lacedffimon, 
which  was  a   party  to  that  treaty.     The  proposal 
became  extensively  popular;   and,  in  general  as- 
sembly, it  was  decreed,  that  the  families  from  the 
old  capital  should  reassemble  there,  and  that  the 
place  should  be  immediately  fortified. 
8.4.  This. gave  great  uneasiness  in  Lacedsemon.    The 

party  adverse  to  the  Lacedasmonian  interest  would 
command  in  Mantineia ;  the  friends  of  Lacedasmon 
would  be  oppressed ;  and  the  measure  would  appear, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  to  be  taken  in  contempt  of 
Laceda&mon  :  but,  by  the  treaty  just  concluded^ 
any  forcible  interference  was  too  directly  forbidden, 
to  be,  without  offence  to  all  Greece,  attempted.  It 
happened  that  Agesilaus  had  extensive  personal 
interest,  and  family  interest,  in  Mantineia^^  Under 
the  existing  difficulties,  therefore,  it  appeared  the 
best  resource,  that  the  king  himself  should  go  to 
Mantineia,  and  manage  negotiation  with  its  people. 
For  a  prince  who,  at  the  head  of-  armies,  had 
been  the  avenger  of  his  country  against  the  Persian 
empire,  had  not  only  secured  European  Greece,  but 
had  extended  protection  to  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
and  spred  terror  among  the  enemies  of  the  Grecian 
name,  even  to  the  great  king  .  upon  his  distant 
throne,  it  must  have  been  a  humiliating  office  to  go, 
as  minister  from  the  government  of  his  cotmtry,  to 
solicit  the  people  of  a  litde  neighboring  state,  ac< 

^  He  was  vfwppne  ^>4ic  there,  a  friend  by  ioberitance. 
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customed  to  receive  his  commands.  Probably,  in 
the  existing  situation  of  his  country  and  of  Greece, 
he  saw  the  importance  of  the  object  too  strongly  to 
desire  to  avoid  the  mission  ;  but  the  expression  of 
the  historian,  his  friend  and  panegyrist,  implies  that 
he  was  liable  to  be  commanded  on  it :  the  Lacedae- 
monians, says  Xenophon,  sent  Agesilaus  as  their 
ambassador  to  the  Mantineians. 

The  republicans  of  Greece,  like  some  in  modem 
times,  we  find  were  liable  to  be  strangely  deceived 
by  the  names  of  liberty  and  sovereinty.  The  lead- 
ers of  that  party,  cklling  itself  democratical,  which 
now  ruled  Mantin^ia,  fearing  the  popularity  of  Age- 
silaus, would  not  allow  the  pec^le,  nominally  their 
soverein,  to  receive  him  in  general  assembly,  and 
hear  his  proposals.  They  compelled  him  to  con- 
fine his  communication  to  themselves.  Any  very 
satisfactCMy  result  he  could  little  expect ;  but,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  appearances  for  Lacedffimon,  without 
having  recourse  to  arms,  he  promised  that,  if  the 
Mantineians  would  only  stop  the  immediate  prose- 
cution of  their  fortifications,  he  would  ingage  for 
the  consent  of  the  Lacedasmonian  government  to 
all  they  desired.  Tho  they  must  have  seen  urgent 
danger  to  the  commonwealth  in  the  refusal,  yet  the 
Mantineian  leaders,  incouraged  by  support  from 
some  neighboring  states,  and  perhaps  foreseeing 
injury  to  the  cause  of  their  party  fit)m  any  conces- 
sion, gave,  for  their  final  answer,  '  that  the  decree  Xenopb. 
*  passed  by  The  Mantineian  people  could  not  be  ^5.1;  f. 
'rescinded.'  Already,  from  some  of  the  Arcadian 
states,  workmen  were  arrived  to  assist  them,  and  the 
Eleians  had  sent  three  talents  in  silver,  toward  defiray- 
ing  the  expence.  Completely  therefore  disappointed 
of  the  object  of  his  humiliating  mission,  Agesilaus 
left  Mantineia:    highly  irritated,  as  the  historian 
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CHAP,    his  friend  confesses;  but  nevertheless  holding  his 
^^^^^  opinion,  that,  to  resort  to  arms  would  be  to  violate 
the  treaty,  so  lately  concluded,  warranting  indepen- 
dency to  every  Grecian  state,  and  must  therefore  be 
avoided. 

The  evils  of  a  general  war  thus  yet  but  hovered 
over  Crreece ;  tho,  after  what  had  passed,  they  were 
little  likely  to  remain  long  suspended.  But,  in  a 
country  so  constituted,  the  suspension  of  general 
Xenoph,  war  did  not  bring  general  tranquillity.  On  the  con- 
cV* v.  28.  trary,  the  prohibition  of  external  interference,  by 
the  late  treaty,  to  which  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
and  government  so  scrupulously  deferred,  was  as 
the  word  for  sedition  to  begin  action,  within  each 
little  republic.  It  was  under  the  sanction  of  a  gene- 
^!2o&**fi'  ral  peace,  warranting  universal  independency,  that 
confiscations,  expulsions,  the  ruin  of  families,  and 
the  horrors  of  assassination  and  massacre,  most 
abounded.  In  Argos,  Megara,  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
Phlius,  Phialeia,  Tegea,  the  circumstances  were 
remarkable  enough  to  demand  the  historian's  nor 
tice.  In  Tegea  principally  they  became  implicated 
with  the  thread  of  Grecian  history,  which  it  will  be 
advantageous  at  present  to  pursue. 

The  success  of  the  democratical  chiefs  of  Man- 
tineia,  in  recovering  preponderance  to  their  party 
and  the  principal  power  to  themselves,  by  a  mea- 
sure which  had  the  credit  of  restoring  vigor  and 
importance  to  their  little  country,  excited  the  at- 
tention of  those  of  Tegea*.  But  Tegea,  under  an 
aristocratical  administration,   having  a  single   and 

9  The  party  is  not  here  specified  by  Xenophon,  but  circum- 
stances  clearly  show  it  to  hare  been  the  democratical ;  and 
this  is  afterward  directly  indicated  : — vofi.ia'ayls;,  says  the  histo- 
rian speaking  of  that  party,  $1  (fvvMfn  h  ^fM^,  Hoko  av  «-ui  «X^dt( 
xgdL^tftu.    Xen.  Hel.  I.  6.  c.  5.  s.  7. 
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united  government,  no  proposal  of  innovadoh,  con-^    sect. 
fined  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Tegean  domi-  ^.^JlJ^ 
nion,  seeined  likely  to  answer  their  purpose.    Thej 
put  forward  therefore  the  bold  project  of  uniting  all 
Arcadia :  *  Thus  alone/  they  said,  *  the  peace  of 

*  Arcadia  could  be  established,  and  thus  alone  Ar« 
'  cadia  could  have  its  just  weight  and  respect  among 

*  the  Grecian  powers.' 

This  proposal,  in  itself  teeming  with  public  and 
private  benefits,  could  be  objectionable  only  for  the 
manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution.    But  it  was 
the  measure  of  a  parly ;  whose  object  would  be 
very  inc<Mnpletely  attained,  if  it  did  not  raise  the 
interest  of  that  party  upon  the  ruin  of  those  actually 
holding  the  power  in  Tegea*    By  these  therefore  it 
was  opposed ;  and  Stasippus,  a  man  of  superior 
character,  at  the  head  of  them,  exerted  himself  so 
effectually,  that  the  soverein  assembly  rejected  the 
innovation,  and  determined  that  the  antient  consti' 
tution  of  Arcadia  should  be  preserved  unaltered. 
>    In  the  usual  violence  of  Grecian  faction,  the  pro- 
gceas  was  generally  ready  from  civil  controversy  to 
civil  war:  for  the  former  so  commonly  involved 
banishment,  and  even  death,  that  the  step  beyond 
was  often  thought  scarcely  a  step  toward  greater  dan^ 
ger.     Proxenus,  therefore,  and  Callibius,  leaders  of 
die  democratical  party,  did  not  scruple  to  resolve 
upon  contest  in  arms,  rather  than  yield  their  pur-  Xenoph. 
pose.     Their  hope  was  in  force  of  numbers;  the  c. 6. •.'?.' 
people,  they  thought,  would  be  with  them:  and 
they  had  moreover  confidence,  that  the  democratical 
party,  now  ruling  Mantineia,  would  not  be  scrupu- 
lous, like  Agesilaus  and  the  Lacedsemonlan  admi-' 
nistration,  but  would  support,  against  any  ^treaty, 
a  measure  in  a  neighboring  state,  in  which  their 
own  party-interest  was  implicated.     In  the  former 
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CHAP,  hope  they  were  deceived  ;  for  being  driven,  through 
^^^^^^  discovery  of  their  purpose,  to  take  arms  prema- 
turely, the  adherents,  which  the  liberal  administra- 
tion of  Stasippus  had  conciliated,  were  found  to 
equal  them  in  numbers  ;  and,  in  a  conflict  which 
followed,  within  the  town,  they  had  the  advantage, 
and  Proxenus  was  killed.  Stasippus,  according 
to  the  honorable  testimony  of  the  cotemporary 
historian,  averse  to  the  slaughter  of  fellowcitizehs, 
checked  pursuit.  What  followed  unfortunately 
proved  the  imprudence  of  this  liberality  and  hu- 
manity ;  and  would  of  course  prompt,  on  another 
such  occasion,  conduct  that  would  be  grossly  illi- 
beral and  inhuman,  where  better  manners  are  estab- 
lished, and  yet,  among  the  Greeks,  was  so  often 
necessary  to  self-preservation,  that  it  might  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  inhuman  or  even  illiberal. 
The  defeated  fled  to  the  gate  leading  toward  Man- 
tineia  ;  and  there,  finding  themselves  not  pursued 
as  they  had  expected,  they  halted,  and  entered  into 
conference  with  the  victors.  Their  chiefs,  as  soon 
as  they  had  found  their  measures  for  taking  arms 
discovered,  had  sent  to  Mantineia,  only  twelve 
miles  oSj  for  assistance,  and  they  now  sent  again 
to  hasten  that  assistance.  Managing  then  to  pro- 
long the  conference,  till  the  Mantineian  forces  arri- 
XenoBh.  ved,  they  opened  the  gate  to  receive  them.  Sta- 
c!*6.i.9.  sippus  perceived  the  treachery,  in  time  only  to 
withdraw  by  the  opposite  gate  ;  so  closely  pursued, 
that  he  stopped  at  a  temple  of  Diana,  from  whose 
sacredness  he  hoped  for  personal  security.  His 
enemies  however,  disposed  to  respect  neither  real 
nor  imaginar}*  duties,  mounted  on  the  walls,  un- 
roofed the  building,  and  assailed  those  within  with 
missile  weapons.  Unable  to  defend  themselves, 
Stasippus  and  those  with  him  surrendered  at  dis- 
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cretion.     They  were  immediately  bound,  put  into    sect. 
waggons,   and  so  carried   to  Tegea  :   and,   being  .^^IJ;,^^ 
quickly  brought  before  a  tribunal  created  for  the 
occasion,    in  which   Mantineians  of  the  opposite 
party  were  allowed  to  sit,  they  were  condemned, 
and    presently    executed.      About    eight  hundred  Xenoph. 
Tegeans  then,  thinking  themselves  unsafe  in  their  ^*6.i'.io, 
own  city,  fled  to  Lacedaemon.     Such,  within  a  few 
months  after  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace, 
upon  the  ground  of  universal  independency,  was 
the   inauspicious  beginning  of  a  new   war,  which 
quickly  involved  all  Greece. 

The  Mantineians  had  now  clearly  put  themselves 
in  the  wrong:  they  had  broken  the  treaty  of 
Athens,  by  their  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
Tegeans  ;  and  it  was  not  reasonably  to  be  expected 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  would  have  been  neither 
becoming  nor  right,  to  leave  the  atrocious  crime, 
by  which  their  friends  in  Tegea  had  suffered,  un- 
noticed, and  the  survivors  of  those  friends,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Lacedaemon,  unassisted.  But 
the  precise  line  of  conduct,  proper  and  prudent  for 
Lacedsemon,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to 
hold,  was  perhaps  not  easy  to  determine  ;  and  that 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  government  took,  seems 
to  have  been  neither  right  nor  prudent.  Unable 
yet  to  resolve  upon  parting  with  that  imperial  au- 
thority, which  they  had  so  long  exercised  among 
the  Grecian  states,  they  did  not  make  it  so  much 
their  object  to  protect  and  reinstate  the  oppressed 
Tegeans,  as  to  use  the  pretence  for  revenging 
themselves  on  the  Mantineians.  Apparently  a 
congress  of  all  Greece  ought  to  have  been  called, 
such  as  that  lately  held  in  Athens  ;  but  they  chose 
rather  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  With- 
out consulting,  as  far  as  appears,  any  other  state, 
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CHAP,    they  decreed  an  expedition,  assembled  the  force  of 
J^^^  Laconia,  and  appointed  Agesilaus  to  command. 

Meanwhile    die    democraticai  Tegean   leaders, 
profiting  diligently  and  ably  from  their  success  so 
nefariously    obtained,  and  warmly  supported  by 
Mantineia,  had  accomplished  their  great  and  valua* 
ble  project  for  a  union  of  the  Arcadian  people^. 
Xenoph.    The  measure  became  extensively  popular.      Or- 
^6.'i'n.  chomenus  only  of  the  Arcadian  cities,  instigated 
Diod.1.16.  by  inveterate  enmity  to  Mantineia,  and  probably 
1.8.  c.  27.  fearful  of  .oppression    from  the  influence    which 
Mantineia  would  acquire,  persevered  in  refusal  to 
accede  to  it.    In  most  of  the  others,  a  preponde- 
rant party  concurred,  with  warm  zeal,  in  founding  a 
new  city  ;  to  be,  with  the  name  of  Megalopolis, 
Great  town,  the  common  capital,  the  place  of  as- 
sembly for  the  general  council,  of  the  Arcadian 
people. 

The  Orchomenians,  in  thus  separating  them- 
selves from  their  fellowcountrymen,  did  not  hope 
to  be  allowed  the  quiet  injoyment  of  that  indepen- 
dency, which  they  claimed  as  their  right,  transmit- 
ted from  earliest  times,  and  especially  warranted  by 
the  late  treaty.  To  support  themselves  dierefore 
in  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  they  ingaged  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  which  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Corinth*     This  alarmed  the  Mantineians,  who 

^^  According  to  Pausanias,  whom  Barthelemi,  little,  appa- 
rently, in  the  habit  of  weighing  historical  evidence,  has  im- 
plicitly followed,  EpameiDondas  was  the  projector  and  patroo, 
both  of  the  restoration  of  Mantineia  and  of  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis.  If  he  was  so,  it  will  appear,  from  the  sequel, 
that  his  political  foresight  failed  him  on  those  occasions.  We 
may  however  better  take  the  cotemporary  historian^s  account ; 
who,  political  opponent  as  he  was  to  Epameinondas,  is  really 
his  best  panegyrist.  Ill-judging  or  careless  zeal  will  often 
injure  the  cause  it  means  to  favor. 
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suspected  the  purpose  of  Orchomenus  to  be  no  sect. 
longer  defence  but  attack.  While  then  the  force  ,^J!^ 
of  die  rest  of  the  confederated  Arcadians  assembled 
at  Asea,  to  protect  the  country  at  large  against  the 
attack  threatened  from  Lacedaemon,  the  Mantine- 
lans  remained  at  home,  for  the  particular  defence 
of  their  own  territory,  against  the  apprehended 
malice  of  the  Orchomenians*  Such  was  the  uneasy 
state  of  jealousy  in  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  days 
of  liberty,  mosdy  lived,  even  in  the  short  intervals 
of  rest  firom  internal  sedition  ;  every  township  fear- 
ful of  violence  from  the  next. 

This  miserable  restlessness,  being  rendered,  by 
the    political    circumstances   of  Greece,    habitual 
through  the  nadon,  would  inhance  the  difficulty  of, 
what  in  no  circumstances  could  be  easy,  bringing  a 
number  of  states  to  concur  in  a  nvise,  liberal,  and 
generally  beneficial  plan  of  union.      We  are  little 
informed  of  the  constitution  of  united  Arcadia ;  but 
we  find  party-purposes  much,  and  perhaps  unavoi- 
dably, considered  in  forming  it ;  for  the  union,  pro* 
bably,  could  not  otherwise  have  been  effected  at  all. 
The  federal  congresses,  which  we  have  seen  already 
familiar  in  Greece,  ofiered  an  example  of  something 
approaching  that  principle  of  representation,  which 
the  merit  and  fame  of  the  English  constitution  have 
brought  into  universal   esdmation,  among  the  poli- 
ticians of  modem  Europe.     But  that  valuable  prin? 
ciple  would  have  ill   suited  the  means,  however  it 
might  accord  with  the  wishes,  of  those  whose  sup- 
port was  from  a  democratical  party.     Their  soverein 
assembly  therefore  (judging,  in  the  deficiency  of 
accounts  of  it,  from  its  title,  which  may  be  translat- 
ed either  the  Ten-thousand  or  the  Numberless") 

11  Leunclavius  translates  the  title  of  the  general  assembly  of 
united  Arcadia,  Decies  mUle,  Ten  thousand.     (Xen.  Hel.  1.  7. 
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CHAP,  was  composed  of  the  whole  free  population  of  Ar- 
^^^^^IL/  cadia,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  brought  together. 
The  situation  chosen  for  the  new  capital  was  not 
central,  to  give  the  greatest  facility  for  meeting 
from  all  parts,  but  on  the  southern  border,  where, 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  leading  men  had  the 
surest  interest,  and  could  most  readily  collect  those 
whom  they  might  influence  in  the  decision  of  pub- 
lic measures.  The  facility  which  its  neighborhood 
to  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia  afibrded, 
for  supporting  the  one  and  attacking  the  other,  in- 
duced the  Theban  leaders,  principal  patrons  of  the 
undertaking,  to  favor  the  choice.  Otherwise,  being 
in  the  vale  through  which  the  Alpheius  runs,  and 
not  far  from  that  river,  it  may  perhaps  have  united 
more  conveniences  than  could  be  readily  found  else- 
where, in  so  mountainous  a  country.  The  office  of 
this  numerous  assembly  was  to  direct,  in  chief,  the 
military  and  political  concerns  of  all  Arcadia ;  while 
apparently  every  town,  for  its  civil  government,  re- 
tained its  former  separate  sovereinty. 

c.  4.  8.  2.)  Amasaeus,  whose  version  of  Pausanias  Kahnius 
has  adopted,  evidently  embarrassed  on  the  occasion,  calk  the 
place  of  its  meeting,  Curia  infinites  prope  Arcadum  multitudini 
deiti$Mta.     Pausan.  1.  8.  c.  32.     The  Greek  is  o)  luupot. 
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SECTION  III. 

IwBotion  of  Arcadia  under  AgttHaut:  Superior  Condttei  of  the  Tktban 
Loaderg  :  Irvoation  of  Isoconia  by  the  Army  of  the  Theban  Confede^ 
racy^  under  Epameinondiu :  Resolution  of  the  Athenian*  to  tupport 
LacedoRtnan  :  Retreat  of  Epameinondas  from  Peloj^onnenu  :  Restora- 
tion of  the  Metteniant  .*  Dittrtu  of  Sparta. 

It  was  already  winter  when  Agesilaus  entered  Ar-     ^^' 
cadia  with  the  Lacedasmonian  army,  reinforced  only  n,^^v-%^ 
by  the  contingents  of  the  little  towns  of  Lepreum  onoa^s' 
and  Heraea.     The  combined  forces  of  Arcadia  and  Xck.  Hci. 
Elis  avoided  a  battle  with  him.     Part  of  the  Man-  i;$i5t  j^. 
tineian  territory  M'as  plundered  ;  and,  in  the  skir- 
mishing, attempted  for  its  protection,  the  LacedsD- 
monian  troops  had  generally  the  advantage.     But 
Agesilaus  in  vain  endcA'ored  to  force  the  enemy  to 
a  general  action.     Pressed,  therefore,  by  the  season, 
and,  in  some  degree,  satisfied  with  having  a  little 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  a  dis- 
play of  their  superiority  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  •.21. 
returned  into  Laconia,  atid  dismissed  his  forces. 

The  leaders  of  the  Theban  councils  were  poli- 
ticians, far  superior  to  those  who  conducted  the  La- 
cedaemonian government.  They  had  not  neglected 
opportunities  for  exteading  the  influence  of  Thebes 
among  neighboring  states  :  they  had  made  diligent 
use  of  that  which  the  interference  of  Lacedaomon  in 
the  afiairs  of  Arcadia,  or  which  the  ready  means 
open  to  them,  through  the  deficiency  of  communi- 
cation in  Greece,  to  misrepresent  that  interference, 
afibrded,  foi:  animating  the  long  existing  jealousy 
against  Lacedaemon.  The  Phocians  owned  subjec- 
tion to  Thebes  ;  a  circumstance  which  the  general  9.23. 
weakness  only  of  the  surrounding  states,  together 
with  the  general  violence  of  party-spirit,  could  have 
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CHAP,  brought  them  to  indure.  Assembling  then  the 
^^^^^^  Boeotian  and  Phocian  forces  by  their  own  authority, 
they  so  well  managed  negotiation  as  to  obtain  the 
willing  assistance  of  the  Locrians,  of  both  provinces 
of  the  name,  of  the  Acamanians,  the  Heracleots,  the 
Malians,  and  of  all  the  Euboean  towns.  Deficient 
in  funds  for  supplying  those  wants,  to  which  so  large 
an  army  as  they  collected,  tho  consisting  of  troops 
accustomed  to  supply  themselves,  would  be  liable 

Xcnopii.    in  a  winter  campain,  they  borrowed  from  the  Ele- 

c.  5.  b!  19.  ians  ten  talents,  perhaps  something  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds.  Epameinondas  was  appointed  to 
the  command- in-chief. 

The  Lacedasmonian  government,  it  appears,  had 
either  no  intelligence  of  these  great  preparations,  or 
no  suspicion  that  anything  important  could  follow 
during  winter.     Even  the  Arcadians  did  not  expect 

i.22.  it  Their  forces  were  kept  together  only  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge  against  the  little  commonwealth 
of  Hera^a,  whose  territory  they  plundered  and  wast- 
ed. The  Eleians  alone  had  had  that  confidential 
communication  with  the  Theban  leaders,  which  in** 
duced  them  to  wait  in  arms,  in  firm  reliance  on  the 
approach  of  the  Theban  army. 

Epameinondas  did  not  disappoint  their  opinion 
of  his  activity  and  perseverence  in  enterprize. 
But,  in  entering  Peloponnesus  by  Corinthia,  he 
showed  a  want,  either  of  that  wise  moderation  and 
strict  justice,  which  his  general  character,  as  de- 
livered from  antiquity,  would  give  us  to  expect,  or 
perhaps  rather  of  that  authority,  which  a  man  of 
such  a  character  would  have  exerted,  had  he  pos- 
sessed it,  to  restrain  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 

f.  37.  those  committed  to  hii  command.  The  Corinthi- 
ans, professing  neutrality,  had  conducted  themselves 
with  cautious  inoffensiveness  toward  all  the  bellige- 
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rent  commonwealths ;  yet,  because  they  would  not    sect. 
take  arms  against  Lacedsemon,  their  antient  ally,  to  ,,J^J:^^ 
support  the  aggression  of  Mantineia  against  Tegea, 
the  army  under  Epameinondas  exerted  its  power  in 
vengeance :  lands  wasted,  trees  felled,  and  houses 
burnt,  marked  its  destructive  march. 

The   Arcadians  were  still  busied  in  similar  exer-  Xenoph. 
tion  against  the  Heraean  territory,  when  intelligence  ^^l[l[^i, 
reached  them  of  the  arrival  of    Epameinondas  at 
Mantineia.     Immediately  they  quitted  the  business 
of  devastation,  and  hastened  to  join  him.     The  The-  •.  23. 
ban  leaders,  learning  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  evacuated  Arcadia,  and  was  dismissed,  in  the 
usual  way  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  winter,  considered 
the  purpose  of  their  own  winter-expedition  as  accom- 
plished.    The  independency  of  Mantineia  on  Lace- 
daemonian command  being  secured,  the  friendly  par- 
ty in  Tegea  established  in  power,  the  disaffection 
of  the  little  republic  of  Heraea  punished,  and  the 
Theban  interest  in  'Peloponnesus  altogether  upon  a 
good  footing,  they  proposed  to  return  home,  and  al- 
low the  usual  season  of  rest  also  for  their  forces. 
But  the  internal  weakness  of  Lacedaemon,  less  per- 
ceived by  the  more  distant,  began  already  to  be 
justly  estimated  by  the  bordering  states.     The  Ele-  ■.«3,«5. 
ians  and  Arcadians  represented  to   the    Thebans, 

*  that  the  sedition  of  Cinadon,  which,  without  forein 

*  assistance,  had  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Spar- 
*tan  government,  was  smothered,  not  extinguish- 

*  ed,  by  his  punishment ;  that,  even  if  all  the  sub- 

*  jects  of  Sparta  were  faithful,  still  the  excellent  dis- 

*  cipline  of  the  Thebans,  with  the  numbers  of  their 

*  allies,  would  make  their  army  clearly  superior  to 
'  any  force  the  Lacedaemonians  could  bring  into  the 

*  field  :  but  that,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  Laco- 
'  nia  wanted  only  promise  of  protection ;  extreme 
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CHAP,    brought  them  to   indure.      Asset 
J^^^^  Boeotian  and  Phocian  forces  by  thr 
they  so  well  managed  negotialioi 
willing  assistance  of  the  Locrians, 
of  the  name,  of  the  Acarnanians,  t1 
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CHAP.    *  discontent  pervaded  all  under  the  highest  rank  of 
^^^^!^^  *  Lacedaemonian  subjects ;  and,  if  they  marched  im- 

*  mediately  into  the  country,  the  Lacedaemonian  go- 

*  vernment  would  be  unable  to  collect  a  force  that 

*  could  attempt  opposition  to  them.' 

Diodor.  The  numbers  now  assembled,  ready  to  join  in  the 

499/  ^'  invasion  of  Laconia  (If  late  writers  may  be  believed 
VT'  w**  *^^  ^"^^  ^  matter,  where  cotemporaries  are  silent) 
p.529.t.i.  were  no  less  than  seventy  thousand;  of  whom,  ac- 
p.  ifS!t*  cording  to  Plutarch,  forty  thousand  were  heavy-arm- 
H^*"i^^"  ^^*  Nevertheless  the  Theban  generals  objected  the 
c.  5.8.24,  natural  strength  of  the  Lacedaemonian  border,  the 
^'  principal  passes  of  which  they  knew  were  guarded, 

and  the  usual  advantages  of  those  who  fight  within 
their  own  territory  against  strangers.     They  were 
still  hesitating,  when  deserters  successively  came  in 
from  different  parts;  all  urging  the  invasion  of  their 
country,  offering  themselves  for  conductors,   and 
agreeing  in  the  assertion  that,  not  only  a  disposition 
to  revolt  pervaded  Laconia,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
people  had  already  refused  obedience  to  the  summons 
for  military  service. 
B.C.  369;      These  representations  at  length  induced  the  The- 
01.102.3.  ban  generals  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  their  allies. 
D^dw.  '    The  frontier  of  Laconia,  against  Arcadia  and  Ar- 
golis,  is  of  that  kind  of  rugged  mountainous  coun- 
try, in  which  roads   can  scarcely  be  formed,   but 
where  streams  have  first  found  a  course,  and  then 
in  the  line  they  have  taken,  gradually  softened   its 
roughness.     The  best  way  from  Arcadia  was  by  Ion , 
in  the  district  called  Skiritis,  near  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Eurotas :  another,  but  more  difficult  pass, 
led  to  Caryae,  on  the  brook  (Enus,  whose  waters 
Xenoph.     soon  joined  that  river.     It  was  resolved  to  pene- 
cl^ill.'ai.  ^21^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^y  ^^^^  these  ways.     The  Peloponne- 
sians  undertook   to  force  that  by  Ion,  tho  known 
to  be  guarded  by  a  considerable  body,  consisting  of 
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Lacedasmonian  neodamodes  and  refugee  Tegean^    sect. 
under  the  command  of  Ischolaus,  a  Spartan.     The  ^^J^l^ 
road  by  Caryae  was  assigned  to  the  Thebans ;  more 
difficult  in  itself,  but  unguarded.     The  Arcadians 
were  successful  against  Ischolaus ;  who,  with  more 
courage  than  judgement,  choosing  ill  his  ground  for 
opposing  superior  numbers,  was  surrounded,  over- 
powered, and  killed,  with  most  of  those  under  him. 
The  Thebans,  conducted  by  some  deserters  of  the 
country,     zealous    in    revolt,    met   the  Arcadians 
near  Gary®.     Descending   then  the  mountains  to- Xcn.HeK 
gether,  they  burnt  Sellasia,  in  the  vale  of  Eurotas,  ■'.  27/ 
remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  haughty  inter-  ^^f^'' 
dictions  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  in  its  Hiit. 
prosperity,  had  sometimes  met  the  ministers  of  other 
states.     The  invading  army  now  found  nothing  to 
forbid  its  progress ;  which  it  held  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  plundering  and  burning  as  it  went.     On 
the  second  day  from  Caryae,  it  arrived  at  the  bridge 
conducting  immediately  to  Sparta.     That  city  stood 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  river,  on  the  right  bank. 
The  passage  was  strongly  guarded,  and  the  generals 
avoided  the  hazardous  attempt  to  force  it.     Pillage 
and  flames  were  spred  among  the  numerous  houses 
on  the  side  where  nothing  opposed ;   to  the.  booty 
from  which  Xenophon  attributes  a  value,  marking  a 
deviation  from  the  antient  Spartan  simplicity,  the 
ready  consequence  of  conquests,  forein  commands, 
and  the  circulation  of  a  public  revenue. 

Nor  was  it  any  longer  the  time  when  the  Spartan 
ladies  could  take  and  use  arms  like  the  men.  Among 
the  smaller  Grecian  states,  the  sight  of  an  enemy, 
often  recurring,  became  less  terrible  through  fami- 
liarity. But,  at  Lacedaemon,  for  centuries,  it  had 
almost  ceased  to  be  supposed  that  an  enemy  could 
ever  be  seen  there.     To  the  Spartan  ladies  now,  the 
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CHAP,    sight  even  of  the  smoke,  says  the  cotemporary  his- 
^^^"'    torian,  from  the  buildings  fired  by  the  invaders,  was 


Xcnoph.     intolerable.     Not  only  however  the  consternation  of 

c.5.«.  28.  the  fearful  and  inconsiderate,  but  the  reasonable 
apprehension  of  the  best  informed  and  firmest,  was 
very  great.  When  those  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Spartans,  who  had  arrogated  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  distrustful  of  others,  endevored 
to  occupy  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  unwalled 
city,  they  found  themselves  in  a  manner  lost  in  its 
extent.  Distressed  by  the  defection  of  some  of 
their  subjects,  and  uncertain  of  the  fidelity  of  others, 
they  had  recourse  to  their  slaves.  Proclamation 
was  made,  that  ablebodied  Helots,  who  would  take 
arms,  and  faithfully  exert  themselves  in  defence  of 
the  country,  should   be   rewarded  with  freedom. 

•.  29.  More  than  six  thousand  were  inroUed  ;  and  then 
the  administration  became  fearful  of  the  strength 
which  itself  had  thus  created.  Soon  however  aux- 
iliaries arrived,  from  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Pellene, 
Phlius,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and  Haliae. 

1. 7.  c.  2.   The  interest  which  bound  these  to  the  Lacedaemo- 

t  2 

nian  cause  being  thought  secure,  the  first  vehe- 
mence of  alarm  subsided. 

•.  30.  Meanwhile  at  Amyclae,  some  way  below  Sparta, 

the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Eurotas,  and  turned 
their  march  toward  the  city,  still  marking  the  way 
with  plunder  and  devastation.  Their  cavalry,  com- 
posed of  the  united  force  of  Elis,  Thebes,  Phocis, 
and  Locris,  with  some  Thessalian,  powerful  for  a 
Grecian  army,  advanced  as  far  as  the  hippodrome, 
or  horsecourse,  and  the  temple  of  Neptune,  close  to 

1 6.  c.  6.  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonian  horse,  advancing 
against  it,  were  comparatively  so  small  a  force  as  to 
appear  contemptible  :  but  a  body  of  infantry,  which 
had  been  concealed  in  the  temple  of  the  Tynda- 
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rids,  issuing,  and  showing  itself  prepared  to  support  sect. 
the  horse,  the  confederate  cavalry  retired ;  and  the  ,^,^^^1;^, 
very  superior  numbers  of  the  confederate  infantry 
(so  far  the  force  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fame  pre- 
vailed) in  some  alarm,  at  the  same  time  retreated. 
Agesilaus  however  would  not  allow  pursuit.  Ably 
disposing  his  troops  in  commanding  situations, 
which  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  afforded,  he 
always  threatened  but  always  avoided  action.  The 
confederates  withdrew,  but  to  no  great  distance,  and 
incamped.  , 

It  seems  implied,  in  the  account  of  Xenophon,  Xenoph. 
that  reputation,  rather  than  strength,  at  this  time  c.Vi.'si. 
saved  Sparta.     All  accounts  indeed  mark  that  the  Xen.  ut 
numbers  of  the  invaders  far  exceeded  any  ordinary  a^,.  ^ " 
force  of  Grecian  armies.     But  that  flood  and  hurri-  '^^^ 

pomp. 

cane  of  war,  as  another  cotqmporary  author  has  apudPiut. 
called  it,  which  the  abilities  of  Epameinondas  had  ^' '   ^'* 
been  able  to  excite,  and  direct  to  a  certain  point,  the 
abilities  even  of  Epameinondas  could  not  always 
duly  command.     Among  his  Boeotians  he  had  never  Xenoph. 
allowed  any  irregularity.     He  fortified  his  camp,  Ji^^s'liao. 
and  placed  his  guards  and  outposts,  always  as  if  in 
presence  of  a  superior  enemy.    But  he  could  inforce 
no  such  order  among  the  Arcadians  ;  whose  prac- 
tice was,  when  they  had  taken   their  ground,  to 
lodge  their  arms,  and  wander  for  pillage.     Unable 
directly  to  restrain  their  passion  for  plunder,  Epa- 
meinondas was  reduced  to  endevor  to  give  it  the  best 
direction.     In  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved,  ■•  32. 
that  to  attempt  anything  farther  against  the  city 
would  be  too  hazardous.     The  march  was  there- 
fore turned  again  down  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  ; 
and,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  vale  to  the 
sea,  the  unfortified  towns  and  villages  were  pillaged 
and  burnt.     The  army  arrived,  unresisted,  at  Gy- 
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CHAP,    thium,  the  principal,  or  perhaps  only  naval  arsenal 
^^^^^I^  of  Lacedsmon,  and  that  important  place  was  in- 
vested.    Numerous  Laconian  revolters,  who  joined 
by  the  way,  assisted  in  the  assaults  which,  for  three 
days,  were  repeated  against  it,  but  without  success. 
Xenoph.         Intelligence  of  the  extreme  danger  of  Lacedae- 
o.  B.'sl  w.  men,  quickly  conveyed  to  Athens,  excited  a  strong 
Archid.      seqsation  there  ;  not  from  any  popular  friendship 
p.  64.        for  Lacedaemon,  but  from  apprehension  for  the  com- 
mon independency  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  threa- 
tened by  the  growing  predominance  of  Thebes. 
The  council  deemed  the  crisis  important,  and  sum- 
moned the  general  assembly.     Party-strife  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  more  than  commonly  mode- 
rate among  the  Athenians ;    and  no  man  had  that 
,    commanding  influence,  which  could  decisively  guide 
the  public  mind ;  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  like  Peri- 
cles, or  in  the  way  of  rashness  and  folly,  like  Cleon. 
Five  ministers  from  Lacedaemon  were  allowed  to 
Xenoph.     speak  first.     Their  purpose  being  to  gain  the  ut- 
c.V"«.34.  most  a^istance  from  Athens,  they  endevored  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  friendly  connection  between 
Athens  and   Lacedaemon,  which   the   Lacedaemo- 
nians were  desirous  of  cultivating,  would  produce 
great  advantages  to  both  parties.     The  Athenians 
saw  the  advantages,  but  they  doubted  the  friendly 
disposition.     A  murmur  went  through  the  assem- 
bly :    *  In  the  present  pressure  of  circumstances, 

*  professions,'  it  was  observed,  *  would  of  course  be 
^  fair ;  but,  in  a  return  of  prosperity,  the  conduct  of 
^  the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  the  same  as  former- 
ly.' *  Yet,'  it  was  said,  on  the  other  side,  *  at  the 
^  conclusion  of  ^  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 

*  Thebans  would  have  subverted  Athens,  tlie  better 
'  disposition  of  Lacedaemon  saved  it.'  This,  urged 
to  recollection  by   the  Lacedaemonian   ministers, 
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made   a  powerful   impression  ;     and  jealousy    of    sect. 
Thebes  went  far  to  supply  the  want  of  confidence  .^.^^v-^^ 
in  Lacedaemon.     Nevertheless   the   assembly  was 
still    divided ;    some    insisting    that,  *  the   Manti- 

*  neians  being  aggressors,  the  Athenians   could  do 

*  no  otherwise  than  assist  Laced©mon,  if  they  would 

*  not  be  false  to   the   treaty  they  had  sworn  to ; 

*  while  others,  vehement  in  the  democratical  cause, 

*  contended,  that  the  interference  of  the  Manti neians, 

*  in   support   of  the  democratical  party  in  Tegea, 

*  against  the  oppression   of  Stasippus,  had  been 

*  right  and  just/ 

The  deficiency,  or  at  least,  the  uncertainty  of  po- 
litical principle,  which  the  disputation,  thus  report- 
ed, without  a  comment,  by  so  able  a  cotemporary 
as   Xenophon,    shows   to   have   been    general    in 
Greece",  appears,  at  this   day,  wonderful.     The 
argument  of  the  friends  of  the  democratical  cause,  if 
allowed,  would  have  justified  the  interference  of 
Lacedaemon,  or  of  Thebes,  in  every  contest  of  fac- 
tion, in  every  republic  of  Greece,  in  Athens  itself; 
and  the^^argument  of  those  on  the  other  side  seems 
to  have  been  directed,  not  to  establish  the  generll 
principle,  that  no  commonwealth  had  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  concerns  of  another,  but  only 
the  particular  case,  that  the  interference  with  arms, 
which  the  Mantineians'had  exercised  in  Tegea,  was 
forbidden  by  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty.     After  Xcnoph. 
much  discussion,  it  was  not  an  Athenian,  but  the  ^®j**S; 
Corinthian  and  Phliasian  ministers,  who,  by  urging 
a  particular  fact,  which  interested  the  feelings  of 
the  Athenian  multitude,  decided  the  vote.    *  Whe- 
*  ther  the  Lacedaemonians  or  the  Mantineians,'  the 
Corinthian  Cleiteles  said,  *  in  the  instance  in  ques- 

^  That  it  was  flo,  if  Xenophon  leflt  any  douht  about  it,  is 
confirmed  by  Uocrates,  in  his  Arehidamus. 
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CHAP.    *  tion  have  been  aggressors,  may  be  a  matter  of  dis- 

J^^J^  *  pute  not  easily  settled.     But  that,  since  the  gene- 

^  ral  peace,  the  Corinthians  have  committed  hostility 

*  against  no  state,  is  sufficiently  known.    Nevertlic- 

*  less-  the  Thebans,  in  crossing  our  territory,  have 

*  plundered  and  wasted  it,  as  if  an  enemy's  ;  carry- 
'  ing  off  goods  and  cattle,  burning  houses,  and  fel- 

*  ling  cultivated   trees.      Can  you  then,   without 

*  perjury,  refuse   us  that  assistance  to  which  the 

*  treaty  intitles  the  injured  ?'  The  assembly  be- 
came agitated ;  murmur  was  vehement ;  but  the 
general  voice  went,  that  the  observation  of  Cleiteles 
was  pertinent  and  just. 

The  Phliasian  minister  proceeded  to  profit  from 

the  effect  produced  by  the   Corinthian's   speech. 

Xcnoph.     *  It  was  obvious,'  he  said,  *  that,  if  the  Thebans 

c.5.*«."38.  *  could    once     incapacitate     Lacedsemon,    Athens 

*  would  be  their  next  object ;  because  Athens 
^  then  alone,  of  all  the  Grecian  republics,  would 

*  remain    powerful   enough   to  attempt  resistance 

*  to  their  ambition,  which  evidently  aspired  to  the 
'  dominion  of  Greece.'  This  being  urged  amid 
much  flattery,  adapted  to  the  popular  temper,  was 
decisive.     The  multitude  called  impatiently  for  the 

1. 39.  question,  and  would  hear  no  other  speakers.  By 
the  vote  which  followed,  the  utmost  strength  of  the 
commonwealth  was  to  be  exerted  in  assistance  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  Iphicrates  was  appointed  to  the 
command. 

The  support,  powerful  as  it  promised  to  be, 
which  was  thus  preparing  for  Lacedasmon,  might 
have  been  too  late  to  be  effectual,  if  disregard  of 
union,  and  neglect  of  discipline,  growing  with 
success,  had  not  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
able  leader  of  the  confederate  army  to  command 
the  exertion  of  the  allies,  or  even  to  calculate  the 
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force    that  he  could  command.     The  Arcadians,    sect. 
Argians  and  Eleians,   in  numbers,  went  off  with  .^J!^:^^ 
unasked  leave,  to  bear  home  the  booty  they  had  Xenoph. 
taken.     Provisions  meanwhile  became  scarce  for  c.  5!  b.  40. 
the   troops  remaining ;  the   season  pressed,  and 
Epameinondas  found    it    adviseable  to  withdraw 
hastily  out  of  Laconia. 

Iphicrates  was  already  in  Arcadia,  and  oppor- 
tunity was  favorable  for  reducing  the  Theban 
army  to  great  difficulty.  But,  through  some  party 
view,  apparently,  of  which  we  have  no  information, 
he  was  not  zealous  in  the  command  which  he  had 
undertaken.  He  had  been  much  blamed  for 
wasting  time  in  Corinth,  before  he  proceeded  into 
Arcadia.  Without  attempting  any  annoyance  to 
the  Theban  army,  in  its  way  through  that  difficult 
country,  he  withdrew  again  to  Corinth.  It  was 
supposed  that  his  purpose  was  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  isthmus  and  of  the  mountains^ 
which  he  might  have  made  highly  hazardous,  or 
perhaps  have  completely  prevented  :  but  his  mea- 
sur«3s  rather  indicated  intention  to  allow  that  free 
way  which  Epameinondas  found.  Xenophon,  on 
former  occasions  the  eulogist  of  Iphicrates,  blames 
liis  conduct  here  in  strong  terms. 

This  invasion,  wasteful  but  transient,  such  as 
Attica  had  several  times  suffered  from  its  Pelopon- 
nesian  enemies,  was  fatal  to  the  power  of  Laced®- 
mon.  When  the  forein  foe  was  gone,  rebellion  1. 7.  c  2. 
still  pervaded  the  country.  A  large  part  of  those  '*  ^' 
Laconians,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Perioecians, 
and  all  the  Helots,  remained  in  revolt  The  able 
leaders  of  Thebes  took  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, to  imitate  and  extend  the  policy  of  the 
Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  in- 
vited, from  all  parts,  the  relics  of  the   Messenian 
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CHAP,  race,  to  return  to  their  former  country,  and  take 
J^^^^  theirplace,  once  more,  among  the  people  of  Greece. 
The  chief  body  of  them  was  that  which,  formerly, 
under  Athenian  protection,  had  held  Naupactus  in 
iEtolia,  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Athens,  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Some  of 
these  had  found  refuge  among  their  kinsmen  of 
Rhegium  in  Italy  and  Messena  in  Sicily  ;  but  the 
greater  part  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Grecian  colony  of  the  Evesperitans  in  Africa,  then 
pressed  in  war  by  the  neighboring  barbarians. 
This  long  unfortunate  race  now  eagerly  obeyed  the 
call  of  the  Thebans  to  return  to  the  country  of  their 
forefathers,  the  fairest  acquisition  of  the  Heracleids, 
the  most  desirable  territory  in  Peloponnesus,  or 
strabcs  perhaps  in  Greece.  Epameinondas  was  patron 
pJt.Agci.  of  the  new  city  of  Messena,  built  at  the  foot  of 
p.  ii«4.  mount  Ithome,  famous  in  the  antient  wars  with 
Lacedasmon,  on  whose  summit  was  raised  the 
citadel  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Argian 
general  Epiteles  was  the  commander  upon  the 
spot,  who  protected  the  works.  The  returned 
Messenians  did  not  spurn  at  association  with  re* 
belling  Helots,  and  other  slaves  ;  all,  or  mostly,  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  many  of  Messenian  blood. 

Of  the  particulars,  however,  of  this  very  interest- 
ing restoration,  wt  have  little  satisfactory  ;  Xeno- 
phon,  in  delicacy,  apparently,  to  his  Lacedaemo- 
nian friends,  having  studiously  avoided  even  the 
mention  of  thetn,  tho  wanted  for  connection  and 
elucidation  of  the  rest  of  his  narrative.  But  he 
could  not  conceal  that  Messenia  was  torn  from 
Lacedaemon  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  his  testimony, 
dropped  in  a  word  here  and  there,  confirms  the 
concurring  accounts  of  later  ^vriters,  that  it  wzs 
restored  to  the  descendants,  or  those  reputed  de- 
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scendants/  of  the  antient  Dorian  Messenians,  with    sfiCT. 
some  mixture  of  other  adventurers,  for  all  whom,  ^^Jlji^ 
united,  the  Messenian  name  prevailed.     The  Asi- 
means  and  Nauplians,  Dorians  from  Argolis,  for- 
merly established,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians on  the  Messenian  coast,  having  l)een 
among  those  subjects  of  Sparta,  who  revolted,  or  Pautan. 
favored  the  revolt,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
settlements,  and  admitted  to  political  association 
with   the  restored  people..    Pausanias,  zealous  to 
prove   that  the  returning  emigrants  were  really 
Messenians,  remarks  that  even  their  speech  was  ^'^' 
not  altered  by  their  peregrination  ;  for,  still  in  his 
time,  after  more  than  five  hundred  years,  the  Doric 
dialect  was  spoken  in  Messenia,  in  greater  purity 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Peloponnesus. 

Thus  the  province  of  Messenia,  amounting  to 
half  their  territory,  was  finally  lost  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  a  possession  however,  of  which,  while 
they  held  it,  their  institutions  seem  to  have  denied 
them  any  very  profitable  use,  unless  it  may  be 
reckoned  such  to  oppose  a  waste  against  invasion. 
But  the  retreat  of  the  Theban  army  did  not  leave 
them  masters  even  of  all  Laconia.  The  district 
called  Skiritis,  in  that  tract  of  lofty  and  ru^ed 
mountains,  among  which  the  Eurotas  and  the 
Alpheius,  the  largest  rivers  of  Peloponnesus,  have 
their  sources,  continued  in  rebellion.  Th^  impor-  Xenoph. 
tant  town  of  Sellasia,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ^!l'.t.si. 
Spartan  vale,  on  the  great  northern  road,  by  which 
support  might  best  come  from  eastern  Arcadia  and 
Argos,  was  held  by  the  revolters.     Pallene",  in 

^  This  Laconlan  tofwn  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Achaian  city  of  the  same  name,  for  which  it  has,  by  some 
modem  writers,  been  mistaken. 
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CHAP,  the  western  fork  of  the  vale,  up  which,  by  the 
^^^]^^  course  of  the  Eurotas,  the  other  principal  northern 
way  led,  through  Skiritis  to  western  Arcadia  and 
Diod  J.  15.  Elis,  still  held  for  Lacedaemon.  But  soon  after  the 
retreat  of  the  invading  army,  while  perplexity  oc- 
curred on  all  sides  for  the  Spartan  government,  the 
able  general  of  the  Arcadian  forces,  Lycomedes 
of  Mantineia,  returning  unexpectedly,  carried  it 
by  a  sudden  assault,  and  put  those  within  to  the 
sword* 
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SECTION  IV. 

Bad  arrangemeni  of  JdUilary  Command  by  the  Popular  Attemhly  of 
Jitken*  :  Second  Invation  of  Ptloponnenu  by  the  Thebam  imder  Epa- 
mempndv.  Lycomedu  of  Maniimia .-  Alienation  of  Anadiafroin  ilu 
Theban  inUrest :  Military  Tnerit  of  the  Arcadians,  Qwurrel  of  Ar^ 
cadia  with  Elis. 

In  the  existing  pressure  upon  Lacedaemon,  and  upon 
the  states  whose  interest  yet  bound  them  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian cause,  it  was  of  great  importance  for 
B.C. 368.  them  to  hold,  and,  if  possible,  improve  their  con- 
OU02.4.  i^ection  with  Athens.     Ministers  were  therefore  sent 

February. 

Xenoph.  thither,  fully  impowered  to  agree  upon  the  system 
c! **.' f .'  1*.  of  command,  and  the  plan  of  operations,  for  the  next 
campain.  The  former  alone  made  any  difficulty. 
The  Athenian  council,  at  this  time  swayed,  appa* 
rendy,  by  wise  and  moderate  men,  had  agreed  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  that  it  would  be,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  most  for  the  interest  of  the  con* 
federacy,  and  most  equitable,  that  the  Athenians 
should  direct  operations  by  sea,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians by  land.  But  a  party  in  Athens,  with  Ce- 
phisodotus  for  their  orator,  thought  to  earn  popular 
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&Tor,  by  opposing  this  arrangement.      When  the    sect. 
{MXiposal  of  the  council  was  laid  before  the  general  ,^^i^^. 
aaaembiy  (for  by  that  tumultuary  meeting,  in  the  de- 
generate state  of  Solon's  constitution,  all  the  mea- 
sures of  executive  government  were  to  have  their 
ratification)  Cephisodotus  persuaded  the  ill-judging 
multitude,  that  they  were  imposed  upon.     In  the 
Lacedaemonian    squadron,   he  said,   the    trierarcs 
would  be  Lacedaemonians,  and  perhaps  a  few  hea- 
vy-armed, but  the  body  of  the  crews  would  be  He- 
lots or  mercenaries.      Thus  the  Athenians  would 
command  scarcely  any  but  slaves,  and  the  outcast 
of  nations,  in  the  Lacedaemonian  navy,  whereas,  in 
the  Athenian   army,   the    Lacedaemonians    would 
command  the  best  men  of  Athens.     If  they  would 
have  a  partition  of  military  authority  really  equal, 
according  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  terms  of 
the  confederacy,   the  command  equally  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  land  forces  must  be  divided.      Popular 
vanity  was  caught  by  this  futile  argument ;  and  the 
assembly  voted,  that  the  command,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  should  be  alternately  five  days  with  the 
Athenians  and  five  with  the  Lacedaemonians.      In 
this  decision  of  the  petulant  crowd,  singularly  adapt- 
ed to  cripple  exertion,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  La* 
cedaemonians,  pressed  by  circumstances,  thought  it 
prudent  to  acquiesce. 

In  spring  an  army  was  assembled  at  Corinth,  to  B.C. 368. 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Thebans  and  their  non  9*'^*t'^' 
them  allies  into  Peloponnesus.     But  the  superior  Hei.  i.  7. 
abilities  of  the  Theban  leaders  prevailed.     They  ®*  *  '*  ' 
surprized  an  outpost.      Still  they  were  at  a  loss  to  ■•  5,  «• 
force  their  way  over  the  rough  ground  in  descend- 
ing the  Oneian  mountains.      But,  from  the  trea- 
chery or  the  weakness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  pole- 
marc  commanding,  they  obtained  a  truce,  under 
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CHAP,  favor  of  which  they  safely  loined  the  forces  of  their 
'  Peloponnesian  allies,  the  Arcadians,  Argians,  and 
Eleians.  This  junction  being  thus  happily  effected, 
they  found  themselves  far  superior  to  the  army  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.  Without  oppo- 
sition they  punished  the  attachment  of  the  Epidau* 
rians  to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  by  ravage  of 
D?^Vi5  ^^®*^  lands.  They  attempted  then  one  of  the  gates 
'of  Corinth  ;  but,  the  Corinthians  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  able  direction  of  the  Athenian  general 
Chabrias,  who  was  there  with  a  body  of  mercena- 
ries, they  were  repulsed  with  some  slaughter.  The 
abilities  of  Chabrias  however  were  unequal,  against 
so  great  a  superiority  of  force,  to  prevent  the  ra- 
vage of  the  Corinthian  territory.  All  Peloponnesus 
seemed  open  to  the  Thebans  ;  vvhen  the  pressure 
of  the  Tl^ssalian  arms,  under  the  tagus  Alexander 
of  Pheras,  upon  their  northern  allies,  and  appre- 
hension of  its  extending  to  Boeotia  itself,  called  the 
Thebans  suddenly  out  of  the  peninsula,  and  then 
all  the  Peloponnesians  of  the  confederacy  parted  to 
their  several  homes". 

This  dissolution  of  the  army  of  the  Theban  con- 
federacy gave  a  most  fortunate  relief  to  Lacedae- 
mon.  All  the  leisure  it  afforded  seems  to  have  been 
wanted,  for  composing  the  troubles  within  Laconia. 
Offensive  operations  were  left  to  the  auxiliaries,  sent 
by  Dionysius  then  ruling  in  Syracuse  ;  a  body  re- 
markable enough,  both  in  itself  and  for  its  acticms, 

1^  Xenophon,  in  relating  the  retreat  of  the  Thehans,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  has  not  at  all  accoonted  for 
it.  That  the  Thessalian  war  was  the  principal  cause,  may 
however  he  gpathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  with  what  Xenophon  says  in  the  for- 
mer hook  of  the  Hellenics,  (c.  4.  s.  35.) ;  and  the  incidental 
mention  of  that  war  by  Polybius,  (1.  8.  p.  612.)  affords  valu- 
able confirmation  to  this  deduction  from  the  othef*  writers. 
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to  deserve  notice.  The  infantry  were  Gauls  and  stct. 
Spaniards ;  the  cavalry,  apparently  Sicilian  Greek,  ^^^i^^ 
so  excellent,  that,  the  scarcely  exceeding  fifty  h(xrse- 
men,  they  had  given  more  annoyance  to  the  enemy, 
while  wasting  the  Corinthian  lands,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  army.  After  the  other  troops,  on  both 
sides,  were  withdrawn,  this  transmarine  force  alone 
undertook  the  invasion  of  Sicyonia ;  defeated  the 
Sicyonians  in  batde,  and  took  a  fort  in  their  terri- 
tory by  assault.  Gratified  then  with  glory  and  plun- 
der, they  imbarked,  and,  with  twent}*^  triremes,  their 
convoy,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

Thus  far  the  able  leaders  of  the  Theban  councils,  Xenoph. 
profiting  from  the  animosity  so  extensively   pre-^*].  l.ii, 
vailing  against  Lacedaemon,  had  kept  their  con- 
federacy unanimous  and  zealous,  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Thebes.    But  it  was  little  likely  that  so 
many  states  could,  by  any  management,  be  long 
retained  in  patient  submission  to  so  new  a  superi- 
ority.    The  long  deference  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics to  Lacedaemonian  command,   amounting,  in 
many  instances,  to  a  zealous,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tending to  a  general,  loyalty  toward  the  superior 
people,  is  a  political  phenomenon  perhaps  singular 
in  the  history  of  mankind.     But  that  deference  was 
paid  to  a  superiority,  not  suddenly  obtained,  but 
growing  from  the  extraordinary  institutions  under 
which    the   Lacedaemonians   lived ;    which   made 
them  really  a  superior  people,  obviously  fittest,  in 
the   divided  and  tumultuary   state  of  the   Greek 
nation,   to  command  in  war,  and  to  arbitrate  in 
peace  :  whence,  even  still  in  these  times,  when  the 
political  power  of  Lacedsemon  was  so  declining, 
the   estimation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  we 
are  told,  was  yet  such,  that  at  the  Olympian  and  isocr. 
other  national  meetings,  a  Lacedaemonian  was  an  ^^^^' 
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CHAP,  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration  for  strangers, 
s^j^^^^  more  even  than  the  conquerors  in  the  games.  The 
superiority  of  Athens  also,  tho  in  few  instances,  or 
for  a  short  time  only,  supported  by  a  loyalty  like 
that  which  Lacedaemon  injoyed,  accruing  suddenly 
indeed,  yet  resulted  from  long  preparation.  Legis- 
lation more  perfected,  talents  and  manners  more 
cultivated,  and  an  extraordinary  succession  of  able 
nien  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  gave  to  the  Athenians  an 
e&ctual  superiority,  which  flie  people  of  other  re- 
publics saw  and  felt.  But  Thebes,  without  any 
advantage  of  antient  prejudice  in  favor  of  her  pre- 
tensions, without  any  public  institutions  to  be  ad- 
mired, recently  emerged  from  political  subjection, 
possessing  indeed  a  large  and  disciplined  popula- 
tion, which  might  infuse  some  terror,  was  however 
become  so  suddenly  eminent  only  through  the 
blaze  of  talents  of  a  few,  and  principally  of  one 
extraordinary  man,  leading  her  councils  and  com- 
manding her  armies.  If  therefore,  in  any  other 
state  of  the  confederacy,  where  military  force  was 
not  very  inferior,  a  similar  blaze  of  character  should 
occur,  that  state  would  presently  feel  itself  equal  to 
Thebes,  and  be  prepared  to  break  a  connection 
involving  an  admission  of  her  superiority. 
Xenoph.  Such  a  character  had  been,  for  some  time,  rising 
"^i!  i!  12.  among  the  Arcadians,  in  Lycomedes  of  Mantineia ; 


c. 


^*492*  ^^*  ^  ^^^  inferior  to  none  of  his  country  in  birth,  su- 
perior to  most  in  property,  and  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself,  in  council,  as  a  principal 
promoter  of  the  Arcadian  union,  and  in  arms,  at 
the  head  of  the  Arcadian  forces.  Lycomedes  ap- 
parently already  sav/,  what  afterward  became  abun- 
dantly notorious,  that,  if  any  view  to  the  general 
good  of  Greece  influenced  the  Theban  councils, 
it  was  wholly  subordinate  to  the  ambition  of  making 
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Thebee  supreme  over  the   Greek  nation.    This    sect. 
ambition  he  resolved  to  oppose.     In  the  general  ^^^i^^ 
assembly  therefore  of  the  Arcadian  states,  convened 
in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  he  represented, 
^  That  Peloponnesus,  among  all  its  various  present 

*  inhabitants,  was  the  proper  country  of  the  Arca- 
^  dians  alone ;  the  rest  were  really  strangers.    Nor 

*  were  the  Arcadians  the  most  antient  only,  they 

*  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  tribes ; 

*  they  were  the  most  numerous,  and  they  excelled 

*  in  strength  of  body.     It  was  notorious  that  the 
f  troops  of    no  other    Grecian    people    were    in 

*  equal  request.     The  LacedsBmonians  knew  their 

*  value  :   they  had  never  invaded  Attica  without 
^  Arcadian  auxiliaries ;    nor  would   the   Thebans 

*  now  venture  to  invade  Laconia  without  them.   .  If 

*  therefore  the  Arcadians  knew  their  own  interest, 

*  they  would   no  longer  obey  the  Thebans,   but 
'  insist    upon  equality   in  command.     They  had 

*  formerly    raised   Lacedaemon  ;    they  were  now 
^  raising  Thebes  ;  and  shortly  they  would  find  the 

*  Thebans  but  other  Lacedaemonians.' 

Flattering  thus  alternately,  and  stimulating  the  Xenoph. 
Arcadian  people,  Lycomedes  obtained  the  effective  c.V  •!  13. 
command  of  them  ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  submission  of  the  multitude's  caprices  to 
an   able   man's  control   resulted  :    the  Arcadians 
were  successful,  and  their  successes  were  brilliant. 
The  Argians  invaded  Epidauria.     The  renowned  , 
Athenian   general  Chabrias,   at    the    head  of  the 
Athenian  and  Corinthian  forces,  intercepted  their 
retireati      The  Arcadians  were  in  alarm  for  their 
allies  ;    an  assembly  was   held ;    the   interest    of 
Lycomedes,  decided  the   choice   of  commanders, 
and  the  Arcadian  army,  against  great  disadvantage 
of  ground,  brought  off  the  Argians  without  loss, 
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CHAP.  An  expedition  was  then  undertaken  into  Laconia  ; 
^^^^J^  the  territory  of  Asine  was  ravaged,  and  the  Lace^ 
Xenoph.     daaoionian  polemarc    Geranor,    who    commanded 

Hcl  1  7» 

c.  i!  i!  14.  there,  was  defeated  and  killed.  Many  predatory 
incursions,  in  the  common  way  of  Grecian  warfare, 
followed  ;  and  when  any  object  invited,  neither 
night,  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  nor  weather, 
nor  distance,  nor  difficulty  of  way,  deterred  ;  inso- 
much that  the  Arcadians  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  soldiers  of  their  time. 

8. 15.  Disposed  as  the  Arcadians  showed  themselves 

no  longer  to  admit  the  superiority  of  Thebes, 
their  strength,  their  discipline,  and  their  successful 
activity  in  arms,  tho  exerted  in  the  cause  of  the 
confederacy,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  some 
jealousy  and  apprehension  in  the  Theban  govern'^ 
ment  No  direct  breach  insued,  but  friendship 
cooled  and  became  precarious.  Meanwhile  the 
new  energy  of  the  Arcadian  government  attracted 
the  regard  of  the  humble  and  oppressed  ;  always 
an  extensive  description  of  men,  and  sometimes  of 
states,  among  the  Grecian  republics.  The  people 
of  £lis  had  long  claimed,  and  generally  maintained, 
a  sovcreinty  over  the  people  of  several  towns  of 
Eleia,  and  of  the  whole  district  called  Triphylia, 
on  the  border  against  Messenia.     In  a  strong  sitoa- 

Diod.1.16.  tion  in  Triphylia,  called  Lasion,  to  assist  in  curbing 
the  inhabitants,  they  had  allowed  some  Arcadian 
exiles  to  establish  themselves.  This,  for  a  time^ 
answered  its  purpose  :  but,  as  the  Arcadians  of 
Lasion  were,  like  the  Triphylians,  only  subjects  of 
the  Eleians  and  not  fellowcitizens,  and  as  the 
sovereinty  of  people  over  people,  seldom  un- 
oppressive,  cannot  fail  to  be  humiliating,  they  at 
length  made  common  cause  with  their  neighboring 
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fellowsubjects,  particularly  the    Marganeans    and    sect. 
Scilluntines,  in  opposition  to  the  Eleian  government.  ,^J13^ 
For  support  they  turned  their  view  to  the  new  Xenoph. 
union  of  Arcadia  :  they  claimed  to  be  Arcadians  ;  cVi.ifl. 
and  by  a  petition  addressed  to  the  new  united  go- 
vernment, they  desired  to  be  taken  under  its  pro- 
tection.    At    the    same  time    the    Eleians   were 
pressing  for  assistance  from  their  allies  of  Arcadia, 
to  recover  their  former  dominion  over  the  towns, 
which   the  Lacedaemonians  had  restored  to  inde- 
pendency.    The  Arcadians  slighted  this  applica- 
tion, and  declared,  by  a  public  resolution,  that  the 
petition  of  the  Triphylians  was  well  founded,  and 
that  their  kinsmen  should  be  free.     £lis  became 
in  consequence  still  more  alienated  from  Arcadia 
than  Arcadia  from  Thebes. 


SECTION  V. 

Congress  at  Delphi^  assembled  at  the  instance  of  a  Minister  of  the  Satrap 
o/Bith^ia.  The  TearUu  Battle^  won  hy  Arthiiamus  son  of  Agesi- 
Imus.  ExpeditiM  of  the  Thehans  into  Thessaijf^  under  Pehpidas.  JEm^ 
bossies  from  the  principal  Qreeian  Republics  to  the  Persian  Court, 
AbU  and  suceestftU  conduct  of  Pelopidas^  Ambassador  from  Thebes: 

'  Congress  at  Thebes:  Attempt  of  Thebes  to  acquire  the  Supremacy  of 
Qteecty  through  the  support  of  Persia^  defeated. 

The  growing  schism,  in  the  opposing  confederacy,  sect 
promised  great  advantage  to  Lacedsmon.  Me^n-  ^• 
while,  tho,  through  vices  in  their  civil  constitution, 
and  ill  management  in  their  administration,  the  La- 
cedaemonians had  lost  the  best  halfof  their  territory, 
their  negotiations  abroad  still  carried  weight,  and 
were  conducted  ably  and  successfully.     It  was  at 
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CHAP,  the  critical  time,  when  the  political  system  in 
^^^!^  Greece,  to  which  the  rise  of  Thebes  had  given  birth, 
began  to  be  shaken,  and  new  troubles  seemed  ready 
to  break  out,  that  Philiscus,  a  Greek  of  Abydus, 
arrived  as  minister  from  the  satrap  of  Bith)mia,  Ari- 
obarzanes ;  professedly  charged  to  mediate,  in  the 
king  of  Persia's  name,  a  general  peace  .among  the 
Grecian  republics.  Following  circumstances  prov- 
ed, and  even  the  cotemporary  historian,  the  avoid- 
ing the  direct  avowal,  has  shown,  that  this  new 
interference  of  Persia,  in  Grecian  affairs,  was  pro- 
duced by  Lacedasmonian  intrigue.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  given  any  considerable  umbrage 
to  the  Greek  nation.  Philiscus  proposed  a  congress 
at  Delphi ;  and  deputies  from  Thebes,  and  from 
the  states  of  the  Theban  confederacy,  readily  met 
Xenoph.  deputies  from  Lacedaemon  there.  No  fear  of  Per- 
^ t.'  i!  17.  ^^^'  ^  *®  historian,  not  their  friend,  testifies,  in- 
fluenced the  Thebans  :  for,  Philiscus  requiring,  as 
an  indispensable  article,  that  Messenia  should  re- 
turn under  obedience  to  Lacedaemon,  they  positive- 
ly refused  peace,  but  upon  condition  that  Messenia 
should  ^e  free. 

This  resolution  being  firmly  demonstrated,  the 
negotiation  quickly  ended,  and  both  sides  prepared 
for  war.  Philiscus  then  gave  ample  proof  of  his 
disposition  to  the  Lacedaemonian  cause,  by  employ- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money,  intrusted  to  him  by  the 
satrap,  in  levying  mercenaries  for  the  Lacedaemo-^ 
8. 18.  nian  service.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  auxiliaries  from 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  chiefly  Gauls  and  Spaniards, 
as  in  the  former  year,  had  joined  the  Lacedaemo- 
1. 19--.22.  nian  army  ;  and,  while  the  Athenians  were  yet  but 
preparing  to  march,  a  battle  was  fought,  under  the 
command  of  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus.  The 
united  forces  of  Argos,  Arcadia,   and  Messenia, 


if 
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were  defeated,  with  slaughter,  if  Diodorus  might 
be  believed,  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  and, 
as'all  the  historians  report,  without  the  jloss  of  a  f^^^' 
single  Spartan.    After  a  series  of  calamities,  the  in-  495. 
telligence  of  this  extraordinary    success  made  such 
impression  at  Lacedaemon,  that  tears  of  joy,  says 
the  cotemporary  historian,  beginning  with  Agesi- 
laus  himself,  fell  from  the  elders  and  ephors,  and 
finally  from  the  whole  people^^.     Among  the  friends 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  nevertheless,  as  no  tear  of 
sorrow  resulted,  this  action  became  celebrated  with  Piut.  rit. 
the  title  of  the  Tearless  battle.  ^^" 

The   war    with    Thessaly    now    pressed    upon 
Thebes.      Nevertheless  the  amoimt  of  the  power 
and  influence  to  which  that  city  had  arrived,  not 
through  any  merit  of  her  constitution,  as  Polybius  Poiyb.  \jl 
has  observed,  but  wholly  by  the  uncommon  abili-  f/elp^i^. 
ties  of  her  leading  men,  and  to  which,  beyond  all 
expectation  of  her  most  promising  days,  she  had 
been  from  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  so  ra* 
pidly  raised,  is  strongly 'marked  by  the  pressure  she 
was  not  only  able  to  bear,   but  to  retort  with  effica- 
cy upon  her  enemies.      Still  urging  Lacedesmon, 
by  her  confederates  and  dependents  in  Peloponne- 
sus, she  not  only  could  afford  protection  to  her 
northern  subjects  and  allies,  against  the  successor  Poiyb. 
of  the  most  formidable  potentate  of  the  age,  but  she  ii^^dor!^' 
could  aim  at  dominion,  or  influence,  which  would  i«15-p-492. 
answer  the  purpose  of  dominion,  among  the  popu- 

^*  Diodorus,  whether  from  his  own  invention,  or  the  store 
of  some  writer,  older,  hut  not  wiser,  not  more  a  politician  or  a 
soldier,  than  himself,  has  adedd  much  to  Xenophon^s  account 
of  this  campain  of  Archldamus ;  dilating  indeed  more  than  is 
consistent  with  the  compressed  scheme  of  his  history.  It  is 
not  likely  that  either  Xenophon's  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  his  inclination  to  relate  whatever  would  do  honor  to 
the  son  of  Agesilaus,  were  deficient 
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CHAP,  lous  and  wealthy,  but  ill-constituted  cities  of  Thes- 
^^J^  saly.  While  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  the 
taguSi  Alexander  of  Phers,  occasioned  a  necessity 
for  measures  of  protection  and  defence,  the  disposi- 
tion to  revolt,  which  his  t3n:anny  had  excited  among 
those  over  whom  his  authority  extended,  gave  pro- 
Diodor.  bability  to  views  of  aggrandizement.  '  Pelopidas 
Piut.  et  '  was  sent  into  Thessaly  with  an  army ;  under  a  com- 
vU™Pdop!  "fission  to  act  there  at  his  discretion  ;  for  the  ad- 
vantage, not  of  the  Thessalians,  who  had  solicited 
protection,  but  of  the  Boeotian  people,  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  common  protectors :  a  kind  of  commission 
which  it  has  been  usual  in  all  ages,  for  the  bare- 
faced ambition  of  democracies  to  avow,  while  the 
more  decent  manners  of  the  most  corrupt  courts, 
from  which  such  commissions  may  have  issued, 
have  generally  covered  them  with  a  veil.  Pelopi- 
das penetrated  to  Larissa ;  and,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  its  people,  expelled  the  tyrant's  garrison. 
He  extended  negotiation  then  into  Macedonia ;  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  king  of  that 
country ;  who  desired  alliance  with  Thebes,  the 
better  to  resist  the  oppression,  which  he  felt  or  fear- 
ed from  the  naval  power  and  ambitious  policy  of 
Athens,  continually  exerted  to  extend  dominion  or 
influence  over  every  town  on  every  shore  of  the 
wffigean.  His  younger  brother,  Philip,  then  a  boy, 
afterward  the  great  Philip,  father  of  the  greater  Al- 
exander, is  said  to  have  accompanied  Pelopidas  in 
his  return  to  Thebes ;  whether  for  advantage  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  extend  friendly  connection,  or,  as 
later  writers  have  afHrmed,  as  a  hostage  to  insure 
the  performance  of  stipulated  conditions. 

Pelopidas  returning  to  his  command  in  Thessaly, 
his  usual  success  failed  him.  According  to  Diodo- 
rus  and  Plutarch,  venturing,  as  voluntary  negotiator 
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for  his  country,  within  the  power  of  the  profligate 
tagus,   he  was  seized  and  imprisoned.    Bat  Poly- 
bit^  imputes  his  misfortune  to  positive  imprudence, 
and  an  expression  of  Demosthenes  would  imply 
that  he  was  made  prisoner  in  battle".     Nor  were 
the  exertions  of  the  Theban  government  to  avenge 
him  fortunate.     The  Bceotarcs,   who  had  ventured 
far  into  Thessaly,  with  an  army  said  to  have  been 
eight  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  not  find- 
ing the  support  expected  from  the  Thessalian  peo- 
ple, were  reduced  to  retreat  before  the  greater  force 
of  the  tagus ;  and  in  traversing  the  Thessalian  plain, 
pursued  by  a  superior  cavalry,  they  suffered  severe- 
ly.    It  is  attributed  to  the  ability  of  Epameinondas,  Diodor. 
serving  in  an  inferior  station,  but  called  forth,  by  ^vStX. 
the  voices  of  the  soldiers,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  p®j2^* 
of  the  generals,  that  the  army  was  not  intirely  cut  i.  9.  c.  16. 
off.     Negotiation,  supported  probably  by  arms,  yet 
not  without  some  concession,  procured  at  length 
the  release  of  Pelopidas". 

'«  AfXfwtXwTov.     Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  660.  ed.  Reiske. 

^^  We  have  precisely  three  words  only  from  Xenophon, 
alK>tit  the  war  of  Thebes  with  Thessaly.  Deeply  interested 
Iq  the  transaetions  in  Peloponnesus,  where  ail  passed  almost 
under  his  eye,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  fixed  there  ; 
and  possibly  satisfactory  information  of  affairs  in  Thessaly  may 
not  readily  liave  occurred  to  him.  We  are  thus  reduced  to 
depend  upon  later  ^^riters  for  the  circumstances  of  that  war, 
which  was  materially  connected  with  the  thread  of  Grecian 
history.  If  Plutarch  then  should  be  believed,  the  force  of  the 
Theban  arms  was  exceeded  only  by  the  liberality  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  Theban  policy  ;  the  success  was  so  complete, 
that  apparently  nothing  but  the  most  exalted  and  uncommon 
disinterestedness  prevented  the  Thebans  from  remaining 
masters  of  Thessaly  ;  and  Pelopidas  showed  'heroism  and 
wisdom  equally  and  uniformly  great,  except  that,  rather  than 
admit  any  inferiority  in  the  Theban  arms,  the  biographer  has 
chosen  to  mark  some  rashness,  some  extravagance  of  passion, 
in  his  hero,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  But  the  tale  alto- 
gether has  so  much  of  the  romantic,  the  bombast,  and  even  the 
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CHAP.  The  troubles  in  Thessaly  ingaged  the  attention 
^^^]^  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  old  and  extensive  con- 
Xenoph.  nections  among  its  cities.  Lacedsemon  therefore 
c.  1.  i!  17.  being  now  greatly  relieved  by  the  victory  of  Archi- 
damus,  by  the  dissension  growing  in  the  Theban 
confederacy,  and  by  the  distraction  of  the  Theban 
arms  in  the  northern  war,  it  was  proposed  to  send» 
to  the  support  of  their  Thessalian  friends,  those 
forces  which,  of  late,  had  gone  yearly  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Lacedaemonian  minister,  however, 
represented  so  strongly  the  pressure  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  Laconia,  still  supported  by  the  most  power- 
ful states  of  the  peninsula,  and  so  urgently  solicit* 
ed  the  continuance  of  cooperation  from  the  Athe- 
nian army,  that  about  a  thousand  foot  and  thirty 
triremes  only  were  sent  to  Thessaly  (the  seaforce 
perhaps    no    more   than  ordinarily  was  stationed 

puerile,  with  some  contradiction  of  well  authenticated  facts, 
and  some  stories  hearing  their  own  contradiction,  that  sober 
judgement,  disgusted,  might  incline  to  reject  all  in  a  lump, 
and  conclude  that,  as  Xenophon  has  passed  all  by,  there  was 
nothing  worth  historical  notice.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
modem  writer  of  history  however  to  look  farther  ;  and  we 
find  testimony  from  an  early  and  very  respectable  author, 
that  will  require  attention.  It  has  been  incidentally  only 
that  Polybius  has  been  led  to  mention  Pelopidas.  He  gives 
no  particulars,  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  well  known  in 
his  time,  ^  that  the  mismanagement  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaiy 
^  produced  serious  ill  consequences  to  Thebes,  and,  especially, 
^  great  loss  of  reputation  :^  ''E€Xa4^  fjiv  Qrfiaiwc  iisyaXtt^ 
xoLri>M^s  Ss  c^v  au7wv  'dMsyswi^wiv  ^o|av.  Polyb.  1.  8.  p.  612. 
Xenophon's  three  words,  tho  less  strong,  are  perfectly  conso- 
nant to  this.  They  occur  in  his  account  of  Alexander  of 
PhersB,  who,  he  says,  was  x^^^^o^  OtjCouoi^  taroX^'fuo^  (Hel.  1.  6. 
c.  4.  s.  35.)  ^  an  enemy  who  altogether  pressed  hard  upon 
^  Thebes.'  Fortunately  then,  for  this  part  of  the  history, 
where  Xenophon  so  fails  us,  and  Plutarch,  straining  at  panegy* 
ric  for  his  fellowcountrymen  the  Boeotians,  is  so  extrayagant, 
we  find  Diodorus  rational.  Pausanias  has  also  given  some  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transactions  of  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly  : 
but  the  account  of  Diodorus  is  the  only  one  in  which  connec* 
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there,)  and  the  former  assistance  to  Lacedaemon    sect. 
was  not  intennitfed*®.  .^^ 

The  cordial  support  of  Athens,  the  force  of  mer- 
cenaries to  be  added  by  Philiscus,  the  growing 
aversion,  among  the  Arcadians,  to  the  Theban 
cause,  and  the  troubles  in  the  northern  provinces, 
with  the  pressure  of  the  Thessalian  arms  upon  the 
Theban  confederacy,  together  seemed  likely  to 
restore  a  decisive  superiority  to  Lacedaemon,  at 
least  within  her  peninsula ;  and  then,  judging 
from  experience,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  confined 
there.  But  the  able  directors  of  the  Theban 
councSs  observed,  that  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  efficient  of  this  change  in  circum- 
stances, had  been  negotiation  with  Persia  ;  and 
they  resolved  to  direct  their  attention  also  to  Persia,  Xenoph. 
and  try  if  they  could  not  foil  the  Lacedaemonians  ^f.'j.'j^*. 
by  negotiation,  still  more  effectually  than  by  arms. 
A  minister  from  Lacedaemon,  Euthycles,  was  ac- 

tioo  has  been  attempted  ;  and,  tho  iDcliniRg  to  partialitj  for 
the  Theban  heroes,  jet,  under  correction  of  Xenophon  and 
Polybius,  apparently  it  may  be  trusted. 

Diodoms  attributes  the  first  expedition  of  Pelopldas  into 
Thessaly  to  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  second  olym- 
piad, presently  after  the  invasion  of  Laconia  ;  the  imprison- 
ment of  Pelopidas  to  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  third 
olympiad  ;  the  unfortunate  expedition,  in  wliich  Epameioondas 
tayed  the  army,  to  the  same  year  ;  and  the  liberation  of  Pe- 
lopldas to  the  year  following.  The  first  date  agrees  with 
Xenophon,  the  last  not 

^  According  to  Diodoms  the  Athenians  sent  a  thousand  foot 
and  thirty  triremes,  under  the  command  of  Autocles,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  tagus  of  Thessaly  against  the  Thebans.  Tho 
not  usually  giving  Diodoms  credit  for  great  exactness,  I  never- 
theless do  not  consider  this  as  inconsistent,  either  with  the 
general  assertion  of  Xenophon,  that  Alexander  was  a  trouble- 
some enemy  to  the  Athenians,  or  with  his  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  intention,  not  pursued,  to  send  their  prioclpal 
landforce  into  Thessaly. 
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tually  resident  at  the  Persian  court.  Upon  this 
ground  a  congress  of  the  confederacy  was  summon- 
ed, and,  in  pursuance  of  a  common  resolution,  Pe- 
lopidas  was  sent  to  Susa,  on  the  part  of  Thebes, 
accompanied  by  ministers  from  Argos,  Elis,  and 
Arcadia.  The  Athenians,  jealous  of  the  measure, 
sent  their  ministers  also,  Timagoras  and  Leon. 

The  choice  of  the  Thebans  on  this  occasion  was 
fortunate  ;  that  of  the  Athenians  not  so.  A  man 
at  the  head  of  a  party,  like  Pelopidas,  will  of 
course  be  zealous  in  the  interest  of  that  party  ; 
it  is  his  own  interest.  With  a  man  not  a  leader, 
a  private  interest  may  have  more  weight  than  the 
share  he  considers  as  his  own  in  the  party-interest* 
But,  among  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  the  va- 
riety of  public  interests,  and  the  variety  of  party 
interests,  was  such,  that,  without  the  interference 
of  individual  interests,  which  nevertheless  always 
might  occur  in  political  negotiation,  circumstances 
the  strangest,  and  apparently  most  unaccountable, 
were  continually  liable  to  arise'.  Pelopidas  slighted 
the  Arcadian  minister,  Antiochus  ;  perhaps  the 
more  readily  to  gain  the  Athenian  Timagoras  ; 
with  whose  cooperation  he  succeeded  completely 
in  the  great  object  of  his  mission.  He  was  treated 
by  the  Persian  court  with  distinguishing  honor. 
The  slight,  even  to  contempt,  which  he  showed 
toward  the  Arcadian  minister,  sufficed  to  bring  the 
marked  contempt  of  the  court  upon  that  minister 
and  his  country*'.     A  Persian  of  rank  was  appoint' 


1^  Antiochus  had  heen  victor  in  the  pancratiam  ;  (Xen. 
Hel.  1.  7.  c.  1.  8.  23.)  80  that  it  should  seem  men  of  rank  and 
education,  even  at  this  day,  ingaged  in  that  rough  contest  for 
honor  ;  unless  we  should  consider  the  contempt  shown  him, 
hj  Pelopidas,  as  in  part  founded  on  his  low  rank  and  man 
nera. 
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ed  to  accompany  Pelopidas  back  to  Greece,  bear- 
ing a  rescript  from  the  king,  in  which  the  terms  of 
his  friendship  were  declared.  It  required  ^  that  the 
'  Lacedaemonians  should  allow  the  independency 
'  of  Messenia  ;  that  the  Athenians  should  lay  up 
'  their  fleet ;  that  \mr  should  be  made  upon  them 

*  if  they  refused ;  and  that,  if  any  Grecian  city  deni- 
'  ed  its  contingent  for  such  war,  the  first  hostilities 
'  should  be  directed  against  that  city  :  that  those 

*  who  accepted,  these  terms  would  be  considered 
'  as  firiends  of  the  king,  those  who  refused  them  as 

*  enemies.' 

If  we  compare  the  style  and  spirit  of  this  re- 
script, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  offered  to 
united  Greece,  with  the  terms  and  circumstances 
of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  we  shall  hardly  dis: 
cover  what  has  been  the  ground  of  distinction 
between  them  ;  why  one  has  been  so  much  repro- 
bated, while  the  odier,  litde  indeed  applauded,  has 
in  a  manner  been  thrown  out  of  observation,  by  the 
imposing  abundance  of  paneg)Tic,  which  the  con- 
sent of  antient  and  modern  writers  has  bestowed 
on  the  magnanimous  patriotism  of  Pelopidas,  arid 
of  his  great  associate,  in  politics  as  in  arms,  £pa- 
meinondas.  But  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think, 
that  political  principle  has  been  out  of  view,  both 
in  the  panegyric  and  in  the  reproach ;  that  the 
merit  of  individuals  has  considerably  swayed  the 
general  mind ;  yet  that  the  great  distinction  has 
rested  on.  party-spirit.  If,  however,  leaving  the 
political  principles,  of  Pelopidas  in  that  obscurity, 
which  we  seem  without  means  very  satisfactorily  to 
illuminate,  we  look  to  his  political  abilities,  we  shall 
see  them  exhibited  in  their  fairest  light,  in  real 
splendor,  not  by  his  professed  panegyrists,  but  by 
the  candid  cotemporary  historian,  not  his  friend. 
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CHAt.  They  are  evident  in  the  success  of  his  Persian  lie* 
,^i^^  gotiation,  to  which  that  historian  has  borne  full  tes- 
timony ;  and  that  negotiation  must  unquestionably 
•have  been  a  business  abounding  with  difficulties, 
and  requiring  much  discernment,  to  conduct,  and 
bring  to  so  advantageous  a  conclusion. 

But  the  Thebans  seem  to  have  been  too  much 
elated  by  their  success,  in  this  extraordinary  and 
very  important  affair,  for  perfect  prudence  to  hold 
through  their  political  conduct ;  whether  their  able 
chiefs  now  erred,  or  rather  popular  presumption,  in 
the  badness  of  their  constitution,  to  which  Polybius 
Poiyb.  1.  bears  testimony,  was  not  to  be  restrained.  They 
XeSoph/  assumed  immediately  to  be  arbiters  of  Greece. 
^^.'»  27.  'Their  summons,  for  a  congress,  of  deputies  from 
the  several  republics  to  meet  in  Thebes,  were 
generally  obeyed.  The  Persian,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  return  of  Pelopidas,  attehded,  with  the 
king's  rescript  in  his  hand ;  which  was  red  and  in- 
terpreted to  the  congress,  while  the  king's  seal,  tip* 
pendant,  was  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  The- 
bans  proposed,  as  the  condition  of  friendship  with 
the  king  and  with  Thebes,  that  the  deputies  should 
immediately  swear  to  the  acceptance  of  the  terms, 
in  the  names  of  their  respective  cities.  Readily 
however  as  the  congress  had  met  in  Thebes,  the 
deputies  did  not  come  $o  prepared  to  take  the  law 
from  Thebes.  A  majority  of  them  joined  in  the 
reply,  *  that  they  were  sent  to  hear  propositions,  not 

*  to  swear  to  whatever  might  be  proposed.     If  oaths 

*  were  expected,  the  Thebans  must  inform  their 

*  several  governments  of  the  purport.' 

The  conduct  of  Pelopidas  toward  Arcadia  and  its 
minister  at  the  Persian  court,  unaccounted  for  by 
Xenophon,  has  scarcely  been  the  result  of  meer 
caprice  or  resentment,  but  probably  of  some  politi- 
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6a]  vitw ;  whether,  as  before  observed,  to  galti  the  tSECir. 
Athefiian  minister,  or  to  obviate  some  suspicions  or  ,^^!^^^ 
prejudices  of  the  Persians.  It  was  however  cer- 
tainly productive  of  political  inconveniences.  An- 
llochus,  however  deficient  in  qualifications  for  mi- 
nister at  a  polished  court,  was  not  without  some 
just  feeling  of  the  indignity  put  upon  him  :  at  his 
departure,  he  had  refused  the  customary  presents 
from  the  Persian  court ;  and  when,  on  his  return, 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  embassy,  in  that  assem- 
bly of  the  Arcadian  nation  in  Megalopolis,  whose 
very  title,  the  Ten-thousand,  or  the  Numberless, 
marks  its  tumultuary  composition,  he  made  light  of 
the  Persian  empire  and  all  that  it  contained  :  *  Ba- 

*  kefs,  cooks,  cupbearers,  and  porters,*  he   said, 

*  abounded  there ;  but  men  fit  to  fight  with  the 

*  Greeks,  tho  looking  diligently,  he  could  see  none. 

*  Nor  did  he  believe  even  in  the  boasted  riches  of 

*  the  empire  ;  for,'  concluding  with  a  joke  adapted 
to  impress  the  multitude  he  was  addressing,  *  the 

*  so  much  celebrated  golden  plane-tfee,  he  was  sure, 

*  Would  not  give  shelter  to  a  grasshopper/ 

This  being  added  to  former  stimulation,  the  Ar- 
cadian deputies  were  chosen  under  an  impression 
not  favorable  to  the  Theban  cause.  The  powerful 
ind  popular  Lycomedes,  the  first  Who  had  stood 
forward  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Theban  pre- 
tensions, was  the  Mantineian  representative.  Not 
simply  objecting  to  the  proposed  oath,  Lycomedes 
insisted,  *  that  Thebes  was  not  the  place  in  which 
'  the  congress  should  have  been  assembled.'  The 
Thebans  exclaiming,  with  marks  of  resentment, 
that  he  was  promoting  discord  in  the  confederacy, 
he  declared  his  resolution  to  hold  his  seat  in  the 
congress  no  longer  ;  and,  the  other  Arcadian  depu-  ^^^^' 
ties  concurring  with  him,  they  all  went  home  to-  c.i.Mss. 
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CHAP,  gether.  The  result  seems  to  have  beep,  that  the 
,^^^^^  congress  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  resolution. 
Disappointed  and  thwarted  thus,  the  Thebans 
^  could  not  yet  resolve  to  abandon  their  project  of 
arrogating  that  supremacy  over  the  Greek  nation, 
which  Lacedsmon  had  so  long  held  ;  long  indeed 
by  the  voluntary  concession  of  a  large  majority  of 
it.  They  sent  requisitions  separately  to  every  city 
to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed ;  expecting  that 
the  fear  of  incurring  the  united  enmity  of  Thebes 
and  of  the  king,  says  the  cotemporary  historian, 
would  bring  all  severally  to  compliance.  The  Co- 
rinthians hov/ever  setting  the  example  of  a  *firm 
refusal,  with  the  added  observation,  *  that  they 
'  wanted  no  alliance,  no  interchange  of  oaths  with 
•  the  king,'  it  was  followed  by  most  of  the  cities. 
And  thus,  continues  Xenophon,  this  attempt  of  Pe- 
lopidas  and  the  Thebans,  to  acquire  the  empire  of 
Greece,  finally  failed*^. 

^  Plutarch,  in  relating  the  Persian  emhassy,  has  labored, 
with  some  ingenuity,  to  draw  attention  aside  from  whatever, 
in  his  heroes  conduct,  was  most  repugnant  to  the  claim  for 
him  of  being  a  Grecian,  and  not  meerly  a  Theban,  patriot. 
He  has  however  been  eith€^  honest  or  idle  enough  not  speci- 
fically to  contradict  any  f  the  particulars  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon, which  show  that  the  object  of  Pelopidas  was  to  make 
Thebes  mistre^  of  Greece.  He  has  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  congress  of  Thebes,  and  the  general  opposition  to  Pelo- 
pidas there  ;  an  opposition  evidently  arising  from  the  cause 
stated  by  Polybius  for  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  unite  the 
Grecian  republics :   SioL  rh  i^n  rrig  xojv^^  B>S[j6egiac  6v6x«v,  dXXcL 

cawe  the  views  and  exertions  of  each  were  directed  to  promote, 
not  the  common  freedom^  but  its  own  power,  Polyb.  1.  2.  p.  125. 
Concerning  so  remarkable  a  transaction,  we  should  have  been 
glad  even  of  such  reports  as  Diodorus  might  have  preserved, 
to  compare  with  the  account  of  Xenophon :  but,  perhaps  be» 
cause  he  found  nothing  that  would  support  eulogy  to  his  coun- 
try, he  has  omitted  all  notice  of  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  has 
barely  mentioned  it  in  a  following  summary  panegyric  of  Pe* 
lopidas. 
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establish  the  Supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Gre- 
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If  we  refuse  to  Thebes  the  credit  of  a  glory  ge-  sect. 
nuine  and  pure,  for  her  first  successful  stniggle  ^^^v^ 
i^inst  the  tyranny  of  Lacedaemon,  we  have  Epa- 
meinondas  himself  with  us,  who  would  take  no  part 
in  the  revolution,  till  the  business  of  conspiracy, 
treachery,  and  assassination  were  over,  and  the  affair 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large,  ready  for 
leaders,  and  wanting  them.  We  may  have  more 
difficulty  to  decide  upon  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
that  obstinacy,  with  which  the  Thebans  afterward 
persisted  in  asserting  dominion  over  the  cities  of 
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CHAP.  Boeotia,  and  thus  denying  peace  to  Greece,  when  pro- 
XXVIII.  ^  posed  upon  a  condition  which  might  seem,  on  first 
view,  all  that  true  Grecian  patriotism  could  desire, 
tmiversal  independency.  For  where  was  to  be  found 
the  sanction  of  that  peace  ?  Unfortunately  the  effi- 
cacy of  any  gre^t  interest  pervading  the  country,  was 
overborne  and  lost  in  the  multitude  of  narrow,  yet 
pressing  interests,  of  parties  and  of  individuals,  divid-^ 
ihg  every  little  community.  No  sooner  would  the 
independency  of  the  BcBotian  towns  have  been  es- 
tablished, than  ^  revolution  would  have  been  made, 
or  attempted,  in  every  one  of  them.  The  friends  of 
Thebes  once  overpowered,  and  the  friends  of  L^cc- 
dsemon  prevailing  among  those  towns,  how  long 
might  Thebes  itself  have  been  secure  against  a  se- 
cond subjection  to  Laced^mon,  more  grievous  than , 
the  former  ?  As  far  then  as  these  considerations 
may  apologize  for  the  refusal  of  accession  to  the  trea- 
ty of  Athens,  so  far  it  may  also  justify  the  Persian  em- 
bassy ;  tho  scarcely  the  haughtiness,  which  success 
in  that  negotiation  seems  to  have  Inspired,  But  what 
should  have  been  the  farther  conduct  of  Thebes,  to 
secure  her  own  quiet,  without  interfering  in  the,af- 
fairs  of  surrounding  states,  or  how  to  insure  quiet  a- 
mong  those  states,  without  the  possession  and  the 
use  of  power  to  control  them,  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine. For  the  business  of  the  honest  statesman,  a- 
mid  the  seldom  failing  contention  of  factions  within, 
and  the  ambition  of  interested  neighbours  without,  is 
not  so  easy  and  obvious  as  presumptuous  ignorance 
is  commonly  ready  to  suppose,  and  informed  kna- 
very often,  with  interested  purposes,  to  affirm.  How 
ill  Greece  was  at  this  time  prepared  for  internal 
quiet,  what  follows  will  but  concur,  with  all  that  has 
preceded  of  its  history,  to  show* 
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AcHAiA  was  more  divided,  and  perhaps  more  equal-     sect. 
ly  divided,  into  litde  village-republics,  without  a  pre-  ,^^4^ 
ponderating  town,  than  any  other  province  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Hence,  if  its  people  were  not  among 
themselves  quieter  and  happier,  yet  their  distur- 
bances, less  expanding  among  their  neighbors,  less 
attracted  the  notice  of  historians.     While  the  Lace- 
daemonian influence  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  the 
little  Achaian  states  were  mostly  aristocratical  re- 
publics.   In  the  preponderance  acquired  by  Athens,  Chap.  12. 
under  the  successive  able  and  liberal  administrations  oir this 
of  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  HUtory. 
support  from  that  imperial  democracy  made  the  de^ 
Hiocratical  the  ruling  party  in  Achaia,  and  brought 
Achaia  into  dependence  upon  Athens.     By  the  con- 
ditions, afterward,  of  the  Thirty-years  truce,  to  which 
the  combination  of  enemies  and  defection  of  subjects 
compelled  the  Athenians  to  submit,  all  interference 
of  Athens  being  forbidden,  aristocracy  and  the  La- 
cedaemonian interest  revived  together.     They  were  Ch.  14.  s. 
however  not  so  completely  restored,  but  that,  when  Hbt. 
the    Peloponnesian  war  broke  out,  Pellene  alone 
joining  the  general  confederacy  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  against  Athens,  the  rest  of  the  Achaian  towns 
maintained  a  neutrality,  till  the  destructive  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily  gave  a  decided  preponde- 
rance to  Lacedaemon. 

From  that  time  Achaia  seems  to  have  remained 
moderately  quiet,  under  aristocratical,  or  perhaps  a 
mixed  government :  for  there  seems  ground  for 
supposing  that  a  better  connection  between  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  citizens,  a  truer  aristo- 
oncy,  with  less  of  oligarchy,  whether  from  advan- 
t^;e  of  law,  or  of  custom  and  circumstances,  was  es- 
tablished among  the  litde  towns  of  Achaia,  than  in 
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CHAP,    most  Other  parts  of  Greece*.    The  general  charac- 
^^J^i^  ter  of  the  Achaians,  for  probity,  at  the  same  time, 
Poiyb.1.2.  stood  singularly  high    among  the   Greeks,  while 
^'  their  power  was  invidious  to  none  ;  insomuch  that, 

after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Theban  governments  agreed  to  refer  a  matter  in 
dispute  (what  it  was^we  are  uninformed)  to  their  ar- 
bitration. In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Lacc- 
dsemon,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  traced  it,  they  seem 
to  have  maintained  an  exact  neutrality ;  except  that, 
in  the  extreme  danger  of  Sparta  itself,  in  the  inva- 
Xenoph.  siou  of  Lacouia  under  Epameinondas,  the  Pelle- 
c.  B.  1.29.  nians,  always  more  atached  than  the  rest  to  the  La« 
h2?  c^^9.  cedaeinonian  interest,  sent  their  mite  of  assistance  to 
their  distressed  friends.  But  the  elevation  of  a  new 
patron  for  democracy,  preponderant  among  the 
powers  of  Greece,  not  by  sea,  as  Athens  formeriy, 
but  by  land,  and  which,  as  experience  had  shown, 
could  extend  its  arm  with  effect  into  Peloponnesus, 
appears  to  have  excited  new  ambition  in  the  demo- 


1  Polybius  says  that  the  merit  of  the  Achaian  laws,  as  they 
stood  in  his  age,  was  derived  from  times  of  great  antiquity ; 
(Polyb.  Hist.  1.  2.)  which  might  be  believed  on  less  authority 
than  that  of  Polybios,  because  it  is  not  common  for  a  system, 
totally  new,  to  acquire  stability  and  florish  at  once,  like  the 
Achaian,  in  the  time  of  its  confederacy.  He  calls  the  Achaian 
governments  democratical ;  meaning  probably  no  more  than 
that  they  had  a  mixture  of  democracy,  sufficient  to  insure 
isonomy,  equal  law,  to  the  Many :  for  Xenophon  clearly  in- 
forms us  that  by  the  old  constitutions  of  the  Achaian  towns, 
preserved  to  his  time,  (Hel.  1.  7.  c.  l.s.  32.)  the  wealthier  and 
higher  people  held  the  principal  share  in  the  government 
But  it  appears  evident  that  Polyhius,  with  certamly  the  best 
opportunities  of  information,  could  learn  little  of  the  history 
of  Achaia ;  so  that  what  we  gain  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  Xenophon,  may  be  considered  as  everything  most  mate* 
rial,  of  what  was  known  to  antiquity,  till  that  bright  period, 
which  none  of  those  writers  lived  to  see,  but  which  fell  di- 
rectly under  the  view  of  Polybius,  and  of  which  his  detail  is  of 
high  value. 
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crafical  leaders ;  for  even  among  the  Achaians  par-    sect. 
ties  existed.    The  democratical  party  in  Achaia  .^^.^^ 
communicated  with  Thebes ;  and  the  Theban  lead- 
ers, in  the  dilemma  in  which  their  failure  in  the  late 
congress  had  left  them,  received  the  communica- 
tion with   eager  attention.      Disappointed,  and,  in 
some  degree,  disgraced,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece, 
here  appeared  a  point  to  which  the  exertion  of  the 
confederacy  might  be  directed,  with  the  plausible 
pretence  of  supporting  the  democradcal  cause,  and 
the  cause  of  Grecian  independency,   by  delivering 
Achaia  from    subjection  to  Lacedaemon.      In  the 
want  of  such  an  object,  or  in  the  neglect  of  it,  their 
influence  over  the  confederacy  would  risk  a  rapid 
decay.     The  establishment,  then,  of  their  influence  Xenoph. 
in  Achaia,  would  form  a  check,  which  they  greatly  ^^\*  V.  a>. 
desired,  upon  the  new  refractoriness  of  some  of  ^^^^'^^* 
their  Peloponnesian  allies,  especially  the  Arcadians.  b.C.366.* 
It  was  therefore  resolved,  at  Thebes,  that  the  army  2K^^^**' 
of  the  confederacy  should  march  into  Achaia,  and 
Epameinondas  was  appointed  to  the  command. 

On  the  other  side,  to  prevent  this  expected  in- 
vasion of  Peloponnesus,  the  passes  of  mount  One- 
ion,  on  the  isthmus,  were  occupied  by  two  bodies 
of  troops ;  one  under  a  Lacedaemonian,  the  other 
under  an  Athenian  officer:  but  the  alliances  of 
Thebes,  within  the  peninsula,  afforded  opportuni- 
ties for  rendering  siach  precaution  vain.  In  conse- 
quence of  negligence,  at  least  attributed  to  both  the 
commanders,  the  Argian  ^  general,  Peisias,  found 
means  to  establish  two  thousand  men  on  a  com- 
manding height,  which  inabled  Epameinondas  to 

'  Dodwell  g^ves  the  Achaian  business  to  the  year  366,  and 
the  Phliaslan  to  the  preceding  year,  367.  They  seem  to  have 
been  going  forward  about  the  same  time,  occupying  part  of 
both  years. 
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CHAP,    enter  Peloponnesus  withoyt  material  molestation. 

^^^^^^li^  He  was  quickly  joined  by  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
Xenoph.  and  altogether  directed  their  march  toward  Achaia. 
c.i.*i.3o!  Meanwhile  the  principal  men  of  that  country, 
after  deliberation  on  their  critical  circumstances, 
resolved,  instead  of  either  attempting  a  vain  re- 
sistance, or  betaking  themselves  to  the  wretch- 
ed resource  of  flight,  to  trust  the  liberal  character  of 
Epameinondas,  and  meet  him  with  a  declaration  of 
their  readiness  to  commit  their  fortune  into  his 
hands.  He  did  not  deceive  their  opinion  of  him. 
Exerting  his  influence,  and  perhaps  stretching  his 
power,  he  prevented  banishment,  yet  preserved 
the  constitution  of  every  city  inviolate ;  and,  only 
requiring  pledges  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the 
.  Theban  confederacy,  and  follow  in  arms  whereso- 
ever the  Thebans  should  lead,  he  conducted  his 
army  home*. 

Diod.i.t5.      Pelopidas,  we  are  told,  so  held  his  interest  with 

Pek)pid.  the  Theban  people,  that,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  till  his  death,  he  was  constantly 
in  the  office  of  Bceotarc,  by  yearly  election.      The 

Ibid.  magnanimity  and  steddy  virtue  of  Epameinondas 
could  not  so  condescend  to  popular  folly  and  de- 
pravity, as  to  hold  popular  favor,  or  even  to  avoid 
sometimes  disgrace,  at  least  with  that  occasional 
majority  of  the  multitude,  which  wielded,  in  the 

Xenoph.    moment,  the  absolute  sovereinty  of  Thebes.     His 

Hel.  1.  7.  '' 


1.I.31. 


'The  story  is   told  in   the   original  in  these   few  words: 

xai  AxoXoud^ersiv,  oVi)  av  Gij^aroi  ^GJvTai*  xai  9vrug  cU^Xtev  tSnaSs. 
I  have  endevored  to  give  a  faitnful  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage in  the  text.  A  meer  version,  without  dilating  in  some  parts, 
could  scarcely  he  made  at  the  same  time  faithful  and  intelli- 
gible. 
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indulgence  toward  the  principal  families  o(  Achaia, 
highly  disappointing  to  their  opponents,  who  had 
depended  upon  succeeding  to  the  honors,  and  pro- 
fiting from  the  estates,  of  fugitives,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  high  democratical  party,  throughout  the 
confederacy.  The  Arcadians  especially,  predis- 
posed to  blame  the  measures  of  Theban  councils, 
joined  with  the  Achaian  malcontents  in  complaining 
aloud,  ^  that  the  interest  of  Lacedaemon,  rather  than 

*  of  their  own  confederacy,  was  considered  in  the 

*  setdement  of  Achaia.*  Clamor  from  without  so 
assisting  party  within  Thebes,  the  interest  of  Epa- 
meinondas  did  not  suffice  for  the  support  of  his  own 
measure.  The  Theban  people,  calling  themselves 
champions  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  decreed,  that 
regulators  should  be  sent  to  the  Achaian  cities. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  the  regulators,  the 
Many  drove  the  principal  men  of  every  Achaian 
town  into  banishment,  and  changed  the  govern- 
ments to  pure  democracy. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  measure  of  Epameinon- 
das  had  been  a  measure  of  true  policy^  not  less  than 
of  justice  and  humanity;  and  that  the  popular  meas- 
ure superceding  it  was  as  unprofitable  as  tyrannical ; 
disadvantageous  to  Thebes,  to  the  confederacy  at 
large,  and,  in  tlie  end,  still  more  to  the  Many  in  the 
Achaian  towns,  whose  benefit  was  more  particular- 
ly its  pretended  object.  The  exiles  were  numerous, 
and  held  still  some  influence  in  every  town.  Unit- 
ing, and  directing  their  whole  force  against  each 
separately,  they  recovered  all.  No  longer  then 
moderate,  as  before,  in  their  politics,  they  ingaged 
warmly  in  the  Lacedasmonian  interest.  What  their 
domestic  adversaries  suffered,  the  historian  has  not 
informed  us ;  but  he  says  that  considerable  incon- 
venience followed  to  the  Arcadians ;  annoyed  now. 
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CHAP,    on  their  northern  border,  by  the  active  and  zealous 

XXVIII  •  ^     J 

enmity  of  Achaia,  while  on  the  wuthem  they  were 


pressed,  or  constantly  threatened,  by  the  force  of 
Lacedsemon^ 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Achaians  owed 
their  security  principally  to  the  troubles  in  neighbor- 
ing states,  ingaging  the  attention  of  Thebes,  and  em- 
ploying the  arms  of  her  Peloponnesian  allies.  The 
situation  of  Phlius,  bordering  on  Arcadia  and  Argo- 
lis,  and  in  the  road  from. the.  isthmus  to  Lacedsmon, 
made  the  acquisition  of  that  litde  city  much  an  ob- 
ject for  the  confederacy.  It  was  not  the  less  so  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  fidelity  with  which,  since 
the  last  revolution,  when  Delphion  fled,  its  people 
had  adhered,  under  all  fortunes,  to  their  ingage- 
ments  with  Lacedaemon,  and  of  the  spirit  and  suc- 
cess with  which,  on  many  trying  occasions,  they  had 
exerted  themselves,  as  well  in  support  of  their  allies, 
Xenoph.  as  in  defence  of  themselves.  Their  zealous  activi- 
ty, in  the  extreme  danger  of  Sparta,  when  invaded 
by  Epameinondas,  was  warmly  acknowleged  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  In  revenge,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  this,  the  Argians,  in  returning  from  that  expe- 
dition, directed  the  usual  ravage  of  Grecian  armies 
particularly  against  Phliasiu.  ^  The  Phliasians,  ut- 
terly unequal  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  neverthe- 
less, widi  only  sixty  horse,  pursuing  them,  so  com- 

^  I  haye  been  the  more  desirous  that  the  learoed  reader 
should  have  ready  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  faithfulness  of 
my  interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  given  In  the 
preceding  note,  because,  I  think,  that  passage,  wiUi  its  sequel, 
does  altogether  singular  credit  both  to  Xenophon  and  to  Epa- 
meinondas ;  insomuch  that,  I  will  own,  I  doubt  if  the  labored 
panegyric  of  Plutarch,  were  his  life  of  Epameinondas  extant, 
would  so  strongly  paint  the  real  merit  of  his  hero,  to  the 
penetrating  and  judicious,  as  this  simple  and  compressed  nar- 
rative from  a  political  enemy. 


Hel.1.7. 
c.  2.  %,  3. 
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pleteljr  routed  the  rear-guard  as  to  raise  their  trophy,    sect. 
in  sight  of  the  Argian  army.  ..^-J^-^/ 

It  was  the  common  misfortune  of  Phlius,  as  we 
have  heretofore  seen,  with  almost  all  Grecian  re* 
publics,  and  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  sedi* 
tion  and  revolution,  to  have  emigrant  citizens  more 
vehemendy  inimical  than  any  strangers.  The  mis- 
erable insecurity  of  those  little  republics  is  strongly 
marked  in  what  the  cotemporary  historian  proceeds 
to  relate.  While  the  Thebans  were  the  second  Xenoph. 
time  invading  Peloponnesus,  the  Eleians  and  Area-  ^^'i*  J' 
dians,  marching  through  Nemea  to  join  them,  were  — »• 
persuaded  by  the  Phliasian  exiles,  that  the  appear- 
ance only  of  support  from  the  army  would  inable 
them  to  recover  their  city.  The  exiles  and  others, 
accordingly,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  prepared 
with  scaling-ladders,  arrived,  by  night,  under  the 
very  walls  of  Phlius,  undiscovered,  and  waited 
there.  The  march  of  the  supporting  army,  how- 
ever, was  observed  from  an  outpost  at  Tricranum, 
and  indicated  to  those  in  the  city  by  signals.  But 
in  the  city  were  some  who  held  intelligence  with 
the  exiles.  These  hastened  to  give  the  concerted 
token  for  scaling ;  and  the  citadel,  ill- guarded,  was 
taken  almost  without  resistance.  Alarm  rapidly 
pervaded  the  town,  and  the  people  ran  to  arms. 
The  exiles,  hoping  to  profit  from  the  first  confu- 
sion, sallied  from  the  citadel  into  the  town.  They 
were  however  repulsed,  and,  as  they  retreated  again 
into  the  citadel,  the  pursuers  entered  with  them. 
But  the  Eleian,  Arcadian,  and  Argian  forces,  had 
0  by  this  time  surrounded  the  town,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  scale  the  walls.  The  threatening 
horrors  of  a  storm  seemed  now  beyond  the  strength 
of  those  within  to  avert ;  but,  by  a  series  of  exer- 
tions, the  most  spirited,  persevering,  and  well-di- 
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CHAP,  rected,  they  at  length  repulsed  the  assailants  in 
,^^^^  every  direction.  Without  remission  then,  applying 
their  whole  strength  to  the  recovery  of  their  cita- 
del, they  effected  it.  This  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  their  cavalry  boldly  sallied.  The  enemy, 
baffled  in  all  points,  and  probably  weak  in  cavalry, 
were  so  fearful  of  the  threatened  annoyance  to  their 
retreat,  that,  in  their  haste,  they  left  their  ladders, 
their  slain,  and  even  some  wounded  ;  mostly  those 
lamed  by  leaping  from  the  walls.  Extreme  danger, 
thus  fortunately,  quickly,  and  for  the  moment  com- 
pletely, surmounted,  produced  emotions,  among  the 
Phliasians,  stronger  than  perhaps  any  known  in  the 
more  generous  warfare  of  modern  ages ;  unless 
where,  recently,  France  has  gone  beyond  all  antient 
example  in  illiberality  and  ferocity.  The  spectacle, 
it  appears,  was  striking,  even  in  those  days ;  the 
men  shaking  hands  while  they  circulated  congratu- 
lations ;  the  women  busy  with  cups,  ministering  to 
their  refreshment,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy  ;  and 
at  length  (if  it  may  be  allowed  so  literally  to  trans- 
late the  strong  expression)  all  actually  seized  with  a 
weeping  laughter*. 
Xenoph.  In  the  following  year  the  united  forces  of  Arca- 
^2!  •.10.  d'*  and  Argos  invaded  Phliasia,  to  revenge  their 
defeat  by  ravage  of  the  country,  and  not  without 
hope  of  so  distressing  the  town  as  to  reduce  it  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  long  and  severe  pressure  of  a  strong 
democratical  party  seems  to  have  urged  the  aristo- 
cratical  Phliasians  to  cultivate  the  cavalry  service ; 
so  that,  among  the  Peloponnesians,  they  appear  to 
have  excelled  in  it.  A  small  body  of  Athenian 
horse  had  joined  the  Phliasian  ;  and  together,  sup- 

•    *  llkvlcLS  65  couf  via^Viag  ws  ys  ry  «v7i  xXawtf lyeXwg  sij^ev. — Xen. 
Hel.  L  7.  c.  2.  8.  9. 
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ported  by  a  small  chosen  body  of  foot^  they  attack-     sect. 
ed  the  Argians  and  Arcadians,  broken  in  crossing  ^^^^ 
a  river,  and  with  such  success  as  considerably  to 
check  the  intended  waste  of  their  fields. 

But  the  unfortunate  Phliasians,  after  the  Thebans 
became  masters  of  Achaia,  were  so  surrounded  by 
enemies,  that  all  their  energy  and  all  their  success 
could  not  inabie  them  to  procure  subsistence  from 
their  fields.  Yet  they  still  persevered,  and  still 
were  successfuL      The    Theban    commander  in  Xen.Hei. 

1    7  c    9 

Achaia  entered  their  coimtry  at  the  head  of  his  own  t,  ii-lis. 
troops,   with    the  force    of  Sicyon  and  Pellene, 
strengthened  with  two  thousand  mercenaries.     The 
Phliasians,  finding  opportunity  to  attack  the  Sicyo- 
nians  and  Pellenians  separately,  defeated  them  with  ' 

such  slaughter,  that  the  expedition  was  pursued  no 
fiirther.  Xenc^hon  has  thought  it  a  matter  for  a.  le 
particular  notice  and  warm  eulogy,  that  a  Pellenian, 
connected  by  public  hospitality  with  Phlius,  being 
made  prisoner,  was  released  without  ransom ;  tho 
the  wants  and  poverty  of  the  Phliasians  were  at 
that  time  pressing.  Deprived  of  the  produce  of  «•  n. 
their  own  lands,  they  found  means  to  obtain  occa- 
sional supplies  ;  sometimes  by  rapine  from  their 
enemies,  sometimes  by  purchase  from  Corinth ;  but 
both  through  mtoy  difficulties  and  dangers  :  with 
difficulty  raising  the  price  for  their  purchases; 
sometimes  by  collection  among  themselves,  some- 
times by  borrowing ;  and  then,  on  account  of  the 
peril  of  the  convoy,  with  difficulty  finding  pledges, 
even  for  the  necessary  beasts  of  burthen. 

In  extreme  distress,  at  length,  they  were  so  for-  t.  is. 
tunate  as  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian 
general  Chares,  commanding  a  body  of  mercena- 
ries at  Corinth^.     Beyond  the  direct  line  of  his 
^  A^vov;,  s.  £0.  and  ptf^o^oj^i,  s.  21. 

VOL.  V.  21 
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CHAP,  commission,  he  joined  them  in  protecting  a  con- 
^^^^^^li^  voy.  With  such  an  auxiliary  force,  they  arrived  at 
Phlius  unopposed ;  and  then  they  requested  Chares 
to  give  them  his  farther  protection  in  carrying  their 
useless  mouths  to  Pellene  :  for  already  the  revolu- 
tion in  Achaia  had  taken  place,  which  restored  the 
government  of  that  little  city  to  the  party  with 
which  the  Phliasians  had  old  and  intimate  connec- 
tion. He  consented,  and  they  arrived  there  also 
unmolested.  The  market  of  a  place  so  friendly, 
and  with  which  they  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  been 
able  to  communicate,  ingaged  tlieir  attention. 
They  knew  that,  if  they  incumbered  themselves 
with  a  convoy,  they  should  certainly  be  attacked  in 
their  return.  Nevertheless  they  provided  them* 
selves  to  the  utmost  that  their  credit,  and  the  Pel- 
lenian  stores,  would  inable  them  ;  and,  Chares 
still  giving  his  willing  assistance,  they  fought  their 
way  home  successfully,  and  carried  in  their  convoy 
undiminished.  This  seems  to  have  been  that  ac- 
tion of  the  Nemean  glen,  in  which,  as  we  shall  find 
occasion  to  observe  hereafter,  credit  was  earned  by 
j^schines,  an  Athenian  youth,  afterward  of  so  mudi 
celebrity  as  an  orator. 
Xenoph.  The  small  population  of  Phlius,  or  the  small 
c!  2.*  s.  19.  number  of  those  whom  the  ruling  party  could  trust 
with  arms,  little  allowed  reliefs  in  these  arduous 
duties.  But  their  activity  supplied  the  want  of 
number.  .  They  had  scarcely  taken  a  few  hours 
8. 20.  rest  by  daylight,  after  a  night  of  great  fatigue,  when 
they  proposed  to  Chares  a  new  errterprize.  To 
check  their  convoys  in  future,  equally  from  Co- 
rinth and  PelJene,  and  to  extend  waste  over  their 
territory  with  more  safety,  more  certainty,  and  more 
constancy,  the  enemy  were  fortifying  a  post  at 
Thyamia,  on  the  Phliasian  border,  against  Sicyo- 
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nia.  Chares  consenting,  they  moved  so  as,  by  a 
rapid  inarch,  to  reach  the  place  a  little  before  sun- 
set ;  and  they  found  equally  the  workmen  and  the 
protecting  force,  in  the  cotemporary  historian's  de- 
scription, some  cooking,  some  baking,  some  pre-  Xenoph. 
paring  their  beds  :  all  completely  surprized,  all  ^2'g*.'^. 
instantly  fled.  The  Phliasians  and  their  allies  then 
profited  from  the  preparation  made.  Having  sta- 
tioned their  guards,  they  supped,  made  libations,  as  9.  S3, 
thanks-offerings  for  their  success,  sang  the  paean  of 
victory,  and  went  to  rest.  Immediately,  however, 
as  their  success  was  ascertained,  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Corinth  with  the  news ;  and  the  Corin- 
thian administration,  not  waiting  for  daylight,  has- 
tened, with  th(^  most  friendly  zeal,  to  press  carriages 
and  dispatch  them,  laden  with  provisions,  to  Phlius. 
Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  Phliasians  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  complete  the  fortification 
of  Thyamia  ^  and  thus  made  that,  intended  for  their 
annoyance  and  destruction,  a  post  for  protecting 
their  territory,  and  securing  the  communication 
with  Corinth.  Convoys  passed  then  daily,  and 
Phlius  was  abundantly  supplied. 

The  testimony  of  Xenophon,  which  he  has  had 
evident  pleasure  in  giving,  to  the  merits  of  the 
Phliasians,  will  deserve  our  credit,  tho  he  was  their 
political  partizan ;  yet  the  sincerity  of  history  will 
require  our  recollection,  that  a  very  strong  interest, 
supported  by  very  strong  prejudices,  and  by  the 
remembrance  of  past  sufferings,  bound  the  Phlia- 
sians to  the  line  of  conduct  by  which  they  earned 
so  much  honor,  instigated  their  activity,  and  in  a 
manner  compelled  them  to  firmness.  About  seven 
and  twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  party,  now 
ruling  Phlius,  then  suffering  in  exile,  vainly  "peti-  Ch.  «5. 
tioned  Lacedsemon  for  assistance  toward  their  res-  this  Hut. 
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CHAP,  toration.  Not  till  near  ten  years  after,  findings  a 
^^^!^^^  more  favorable  opportimity,  they  had  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  obtain,  through  the  influence  of  LacedfC" 
mon,  readmission  to  residence  in  the  city,  and  a 
Ch.2e.8.  promise  of  restoration  of  their  property.  But  that 
Hi^ofy."  promise  was  not  fulfilled :  justice  was  denied  them 
by  their  fellowcitizens  ;  their  residence  was  highly 
uneasy  and  precarious ;  some  were  compelled  to 
a  second  flight ;  and  it  cost  Lacedaemon  a  trouble- 
some war  to  give  them  complete  reestablishment. 
When  this  was  effected,  the  most  active  of  the 
democratical  party,  or  those  who,  with  the  watchful 
Delphion,  escaped  death,  took  their  turn  in  flight. 
Under  such  circumstances,  with  the  Theban  con- 
federacy triumphant,  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
peace  for  those  who  held  the  city,  without  the  con- 
dition, that  the  democratical  exiles  should  be  re- 
stored ;  whence  would  follow  the  predominance  of 
the  democratical  party,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
democratical  confederacy ;  and  what  would  then  be 
the  situation  of  its  political  opponents  is  obvious  to 
conjecture.  But  Xenophon,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  observation  of  the  troubles  of  Greece,  would 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  see  that  all  men, 
single  or  in  body,  are  not  capable  of  that  firm  per- 
severance, and  active  exertion,  which  their  own 
interest,  in  difficult  and  dangerous  cii^matances, 
may  require ;  and  that  those  who  fiitnt,  in  pursuit 
of  their  own  good^  may  appear  unfaithful  to  their 
friends,  without  intending  infidelity.  Thus,  n^iile 
they  incur  our  blame,  they  may  also  claim  our  pity. 
But  hence  he  would  justly  conclude,  that  men  who, 
amid  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  most  threatening 
dangers,  are  true  at  the  same  time  to  themselves 
andlo  their  friends ;  failing  in  nothing  that  their 
own  interest,  their  ingagements  to  oAers,  or  a 
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sense  of  justice^  genero^ty,  and  honor  demands ; 
who,  in  short,  in  honesty  act  ively  pursue  the  best 
policy,  deserve  admiration  and  applause  ;  and  thus 
the  Phliasians  seem  to  have  earned  his  eulogy, 
which  has  perpetuated  the  renown  of,  their  little 
commonwealth. 


SECTION  II. 

J$gmr9  pfSUswn  .*  Suj^nn  J^ani  •/jSieyvn  .*  Liberal  De»pcHmn  tf 
^neas^  Oeneral  of  Arcadia  :  Prineiplei  of  Orteian  Lav  of  J^atiant 
and  of  Thtban  Civil  Jurispmdenee^  Uhutrated  :  PubHc  Honors  to  the 
meHMry  of  Rupkron. 

During  these  transactions  of  the  Phliasians,  which, 
by  ingaging  the  attention  of  the  Theban  confede- 
racy, contributed  to  the  quiet  of  Achaia,  the  affairs 
of  Sicyon,  more  urging  the  attention  of  the  Theban 
government,  had  still  more  powerfully  the  same 
effect  Sicyon,  a  Dorian  state,  frequently  at  war 
with  the  more  powerful  Dorian  state  of  Corinth,  on 
its  eastern  border,  contracted  connections  with  the 
Achaian  towns,  its  western  neighbors,  such  as  to 
produce  a  transfusion  of  the  Achaian  institutions 
into  the  Sicyonian  government.  At  the  time  of  Xcnoph. 
the  battle  of  Leuctra^  the  Sicyonian  constitution,  c.V's*.  32. 
after  the  Achaian  model,  was  a  balanced  aris- 
tocracy. While  the  Lacedsemonians  yet  held  their 
full  influence  in  Peloponnesus,  £uphron,  an  able 
but  unprincipled  man,  acting  as  their  agent  for  the 
management  of  their  interest  in  Sicyon,  was  first  in 
power  there  :  but,  in  their  inability  afterward  so  to 
extend  their  views  and  exertions,  Sicyon,  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  became  connected 
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CHAP,  with  the  Theban  confederacy,  and  Euphron  lost 
^^^^J^  his  preeminence.  Anxious,  beyond  all  things,  to 
regain  it,  and  careless  about  the  honesty  of  his 
means,  he  represented  to  the  leading  men  of  Argos 
and  Arcadia,  that,  if  the  families  of  property  were 
allowed  to  hold  their  rank  and  influence,  Sicyon 
would,  on  the  first  opportunity,  become  again  the 
ally  of  Lacedaemon  ;  but,  were  democracy  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  secured  in  its  present  connec- 
tion ;  and,  with  due  support  from  them,  he  would 
ingage  that  a  simple  vote  of  the  people  should  ef- 
fect the  change.  The  proposal,  profligate  as  it  was, 
from  Euphron,  involving  the  ruin  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  most  connected,  nevertheless 
suiting  the  views  of  the  Argian  and  Arcadian 
leaders,  they  sent  the  support  desired.  Euphron 
then  convened  the  Sicyonian  people ;  and,  in 
'  presence  of  the  Argian  and  Arcadian  auxiliaries,  he 
proposedj  and  it  was  at  once  voted,  *  that  the  go- 

*  vernment  should   be   changed   to  a  democracy, 

*  with  perfect  equality  for  all  citizens.'  Election, 
under  awe  of  the  same  forein  force,  placed  Euphron, 
with  four  others,  at  the  head  of  the  native  military, 
and  raised  Adeas,  son  of  Euphron,  to  the  com*- 
mand  of  a  body  of  mercenaries  in  the  republic's 
service. 

These  leading  points  being  carried,  Euphron 
proceeded  presentiy  to  show  how  much  more 
glaring  is  the  temptation,  and  how  much  readier 
the  means,  to  become  a  complete  tyrant  in  a  de- 
Xenoph.  mocracy,  or  under  democratical  patronage,  than  in 
c.^!■.'34.  any  other  political  circumstances.  His  mercenary 
army  was  to  be  his  principal  instrument.  He  di- 
rected his  attention,  therefore,  first  to  secure  its 
attachment,  then  to  increase  its  numbers.  For 
both     purposes,    the    indispensable   efficient    was 
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money.  To  acquire  money  therefore  he  scrupled  siX3T. 
nothing.  With  command  of  money,  he  trusted,  .^Jl^;,^ 
that  he  could  find  support  in  any  measure.  The 
public  treasury  and  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state 
being  very  unequal  to  his  need,  he  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  risking,  what  generally  excited  violent 
popular  indignation,  to  take  the  sacred  treasures 
from  the  temples,  and  convert  to  his  use  the  reve- 
nues appropriated  to  sacred  purposes.  These 
being  still  insufficient,  he  had  recourse  to  oppres- 
sion of  individuals.  He  incouraged  accusations  of 
Laconlsm,  as  attachment  to  the  Laceda»nonian 
party  was  termed,  that  party  of  which  himself  had 
been  chief.  Thus  the  property  of  many  of  the 
wealthiest  families,  through  confiscation,  came 
into  his  disposal.  When,  after  a  short  but  rapid 
course  of  violences,  by  the  attachment  of  depen- 
dents and  the  removal  of  adversaries,  he  thought 
himself  strong  enough,  he  proceeded  to  direct  his 
measures  against  those  who  might  become  rivals. 
Procuring  the  death  of  some  of  his  coUegues,  and 
the  exile  of  others,  he  got  all  power  into  his  own 
hands,  and  became  truly  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  During 
these  measures  within  his  own  little  state,  he  di^ 
rected  his  attention  ably,  upon  similar  principles, 
to  the  republics  with  which  it  had  political  connec- 
tion ;  and  he  obviated  interference  of  the  confede- 
racy, partly  by  money,  and  partly  by  the  ready 
and  effective  service  of  his  troops,  whenever  and 
wherever  required''. 

7  It  were  endless  to  point  out  all  the  seyeral  circumstances 
of  resemblance  in  the  French,  and  in  the  worst  times  of  some 
of  the  Greek  republics  ;  but  almost  the  whole  of  this  history 
of  Euphron  might  seem,  instead  of  having  been  written  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  an  account  of  transactions 
(at  the  time  of  first  editing  this  volume)  within  the  last  three 
years. 
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CHAP.  Whoc  a  people  had  not,  for  a  long  ttme^ 
^^^1^  rienced,  fixwi  a  fbrein  enemy,  any  severe  pressure, 
or  very  alarming  danger,  democratical  jealowy 
would  sometimes  pervade  the  military  system,  and 
make  all  democratical ;  as  among  the  Syracusans 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily  :  but 
wherever  frequent  wars  have  occurred,  democrati- 
cal jealousy  itself  has  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
mitting its  severity,  so  far  as  to  allow,  for  military 
matters,  some  degree  of  monarchal  authority.  The 
Arcadians,  therefore,  whose  experience  of  war, 
while  a  divided  people,  was  large,  and  whose  union 
was  effected  during  a  war  involving  nearly  all 
Greece,  in  forming  their  united  government,  com- 
mitted the  military  establishment  of  their  democra- 
tical townships,  under  the  control  of  their  Number- 
less assembly,  to  the  authority  of  one  commaader- 
Xenopb.  in-chief  for  the  nation.  ^neas  of  Stymphalus, 
c.3.f.i!  being  raised  to  that  great  office,  saw,  with  a  just 
indignation,  the  tyranny  of  Euphron  ;  and,  nothing 
forbidding  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  ill-defined  power 
with  which  he  was  vested,  he  resolved  to  exert  it 
for  a  generous  purpose.  Leading  the  Arcadian 
army  to  Sicyon,  where  none  resisted  an  ally  Jn  his 
high  situation,  he  marched  directly  into  the  citadeL 
Imitating  then  the  liberal  policy  of  Epameinondas, 
he  called  together  the  principal  men  in  the  town, 
and  sent  for  all  who,  without  a  regular  sentence, 
had  been  forced  or  frightened  into  banishment. 
Apparently  the  inconveniences,  resulting  from  the 
reversal  of  the  me?^ures  of  Epameinondas  in 
Achaia,  had  brought  the  narrow  policy  of  his  oppo- 
nents into  disrepute,  and  inabled  the  Arcadian  ge- 
neral, with  the  concurrence  probably  of  Epamei- 
nondas, to  follow  a  more  generous  system.  Euphron, 
therefore,  shrinking  before  him,  had  however  re- 
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WBT^es  in  his  abilities,  and  in  his  daring  proiigacy. 
Withdrawing  from  the  city,  he  communicated  with 
the  Corinthian  governmenty  and  managed  to  intro- 
doce  a  Lacedaamonian  garrison  into  the  port  of 
Sycion.  On  the  merit  of  this  service  he  then  found*  Xen.H6i. 
ed  an  endevor  to  apologize  to  the  Lacedemonian  \.\%,  ' 
government  for  his  past  conduct,  and  to  regain  its 
confidence*  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  tho  ready  to 
profit  from  his  services,  were  slow  to  give  him  the 
credit  he  desired  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  new  op* 
portunity  arose  to  invite  the  attention  of  his  active 
oad  versatile  mind,  bound  by  no  scruples. 

The  Arcadian  general,  apparently  little  a  pdi* 
fieian,  satisfied  with  having  expelled  the  tjrrant,  lefit 
the  Sicyonians  to  settle  their  own  affairs  ;  not  how* 
ever  in  perfect  independency ;  for,  to  secure  their 
fidelity  to  the  confederacy,  the  command  of  their  •.  4. 
citadel  (so  the  Theban  authority  prevailed  in  Pelo* 
ponnesus)  was  committed  to  a  Theban  harmost 
But  a  cordial  and  lasting  coalition  between  the  aris- 
tocratical  and  democratical  parties,  was  seldom  ef- 
fected in  a  Grecian  republic,  and  did  not  take  place 
in  Sicyon.  Their  differences  prevented  measures 
for  the  recovery  of  the  port.  Meanwhile  Euphron, 
versed  in  the  ways  of  ingaging  mercenary  troops, 
procured  some  from  Athens,  and  tb^n  offered  his 
assistance  to  the  democratical  faction  in  Sicyon. 
That  fiu^tion,  to  whom  the  liberality  of  iEneas  and 
ikt  leading  men  of  the  confederate,,  had  denied 
Aat  partial  support,  to  which  they  thoc^ht  their  de- 
mocratical merit  intitled  them,  did  not  scn:q[>le  to 
submit  themselves  again  to  so  unprincipled  a  lead- 
er. Euphron  was  received  into  the  city,  and  the 
foree  he  brought  with  him  sufficed  to  give  his  de- 
mocradcal  firiendis,  for  the  moment,  a  clear  superior- 
ity over  tlKir  opponents.     But  thus,  making  the 
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CHAP.   LacedaemonTans  again  his  decided  enemies,  he  risk- 

XXVIII 

y^^^^r^  ^d  to  incur  the  vengeance  also  of  the  Theban  confe- 
deracy. Intrigue  and  corruption  were  his  resources. 
Equally  daring  and  ingenious  in  his  profligacy,  with 
the  greatest  force  of  money  he  could  collect,  he 
went  himself  to  Thebes. 
Xenoph,  Those  Sicyonians,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
c.  3.'  •!  6.'  banishment  by  the  generous  despotism  of  the  Ar- 
cadian general,  informed  of  Euphron's  journey,  and 
of  the  preparation  he  had  made  for  it,  were  in  high 
alarm.  To  obviate  the  consequences,  some  of  them 
went  directly  to  Thebes.  But  their  alarm  was 
greatly  increased  when  they  saw  how  well  Euphron 
was  received,  and  to  what  intimate  communication 
admitted,  by  some  of  the  Thebans  in  power.  In 
the  vehemence  of  their  fear  then,  of  being  again 
Subjected  to  his  tyranny,  they  were  ready  to  dare 
anything.  In  the  citadel,  while  the  council  was 
sitting  there,  and,  apparently,  without  a  prospect  of 
making  their  escape,  they  assassinslted  him.  They 
were  immediately  apprehended,  and  carried  before 
the  council,  which  was  the  principal  criminal  tribu- 
nal of  Thebes. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just  curiosit}'  to  know 
what  were  the  principles  and  practice  of  criminal 
law  in  Thebes,  in  the  age  of  Epameinondas,  when 
Thebes,  after  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  was  aspiring 
at  the  supremacy  of  Greece  ;  and  the  picture  pre- 
served to  us,  by  the  masterly  hand  of  the  cotempo- 
rary  historian,  is  highly  curious.  A  principal  ma- 
gistrate delivered  the  charge  against  the  assassins, 
thus : 

^  Citizens,  we  institute  a  capital  accusation  against 

*  these  men,  for  the  murder  of  Euphron.     Unjust 
'  and  impious  deeds,  which  good  men  avoid  and 

*  abhor,  even  the  wicked  perpetrate,  commonly,  in 
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I 

-  some  anxiety  for  concealment ;  but  the  audacious-    sex;t. 

*  ness  and  profligacy  of  these  men  has  been  such,  y^^^^ 
^  that,  almost  in  presence  of  us  the  chief  magistrates, 

*  and  of  you,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  absolve  or  con- 
'  demn,  they  have  assumed  to  themselves  to  put  a 
^  man  to  death.  If  they  then  escape  capital  pu- 
'  nishment,.  what  stranger  will  hereafter  with  any 

*  confidence  enter  your  city  ?     Where  is  the  juris- 

*  diction  of  your  state,  if  any  stranger  is  allowed,  at 
^  his  pleasure,  to  kill  another,  before  it  is  declared 

*  what  has  been  the  object  of  either,  in  coming 

*  hither  ?    We  therefore  prosecute  these  men  as 

*  offenders,  in  the  highest  degree,  against  divine 
^  and  human  laws,  and  singularly  guilty  of  contempt 
^  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  It  depends  upon 
f  you,    after    hearing    them,   to  pronounce    their 

*  doom.' 

The  Sicyonians  denied  the  charge  ;  except  one, 
who,  in  taking  the  whole  blame,  boldly  claimed 
merit  for  the  ^deed :  *  To  contemn  your  jurisdic- 

*  tion,  Thebans,'  he  said,  *  for  one  who  knows  he 

*  is  at  your  mercy,  is  impossible.  In  what  confi- 
^  dence,  then,  I  killed  this  man,  I  will  declare  to 

*  you :  It  was,  first,  that  I  thought  it  just ;  and  then, 

*  that  I  trusted  you  would  judge  of  it  justly.     For  I 

*  knew  that  yourselves,  when  you  arrested  Archias 
^  and  Hypates,  for  crimes  similar  to  those  of  Eu- 

*  phron,  did  not  wait  for  the  formality  of  a  trial,  but 

*  used  the  means  in  your  power  for  inflicting  instant 

*  punishment ;  holding,  that  men  eminently  wicked,. 

*  notoriously  traitors,  and  usurpers  of  soverein  au- 

*  thority,  are  condemned  to  death  by  the  common 

*  sentence  of  mankind.' 

He  proceeded  then  to  state  the  crimes  of  Eu- 
phron  against  gods  and  men  :  stripping  the  temples 
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CHAP,  of  Sicyon,  rich  in  dedicated  gold  and  silver®,:  he- 
^^^^,  traying  the  Lacedemonian*,  betraying  the  confede- 
racy, tyrannizing  over  his  fellowcitizens,  raising 
slaves  tQ  honorable  situations,  and,  as  his  interest 
instigated,  putting  to  death,  banbhing,  or  ruining 
by  confiscation,  the  worthiest  of  the  people  :  *  After 

*  this,'  continued  the  accused,  *  introducing  the 

*  Athenians,  tlie  most  determined  of  your  enemies; 

*  with  their  cooperation  opposing  your  harmost  in 

*  arms,  and  unable  so  to  carry  his  purpose^  finally 

*  coming  here  prepared  with  money. — ^Had  he 
^  come  in  arms  and  I  had  killed  him,  you^would 

*  have  thanked  me.     Coming  then  with  money,  to 

*  procure  by  corruption  your  favor*,  that  he  might 
^  again  be  master  of  our  city,  how,  for  striking  Ae 
^  blow  of  justice  against  him,  can  you  justly  condemn 

*  me  ?  The  violence  of  an  open  enemy,  injurious 
^  indeed,  b  not  necessarily  unjust ;  but  bribery  is 
^  intrinsically  unjust,  injurious,  and  disgracing. 

^  If  nevertheless,  being  my  enemy,  Euphron  hjKl 
^  been  your  friend,  I  would  not  pretend  to  justify 
'  killing  him  in  your  city  :  but  so  grossly  a  traitor 
^  as  he  was  to  you,  how  could  he  be  more  my  ene- 
^  my  than  yours  ?     He  came  hither,  k  may  be  said, 

*  freely.  But  if,  before  he  entered  your  territory, 
^  putting  liim  to  death  would  have  been  meritovi- 
^  ous,  how,  when  he  came  with  the  purpose  of  add- 
^  ing  to  his  former  crimes,  can  it  be  maintained  that 

*  he  has  not  suffered  jusdy  ?  Where,  among  the 
^  Greeks,  are  not  traitors,  deserters,  and  t}Tants, 

*  'AvoA^fMxra. 

'  This  may  seem  a  strong  expression,  for  one  in  the  priso- 
ner's situation  to  use,  but  it  certainly  does  not  go  beyond  the 
original,  ^Os  Si  xf^f^cra  ^s  ^rafoufxsuoufotfbsvof,  o)S  roCrrtig  ufi<ot( 
^lo^juv.  X.  v.  6. 
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^  iicld  as  outlaws ;  rejected  from  divine  protecti(m»    sect. 

*  and  out  of  all  compact  with  men*®  ?  ^.^^J^ 

*  You  have  yourselves  decided,  by  a  decree,  Aat 
^  fugitives  may  be  apprehended,  diroughout  the 

*  confederacy,  and  carried  to  their  proper  city. 
'  Can  it  then  be  contended,  that  the  exile  who  re- 
^  turns,  unauthorized  by  a  common  decree  of  the 
^  confederate  states,  may  not  jusdy  be  put  to  death  f 

*  I  affirm  that,  if  you  condemn  me,  you  will  avenge 
^  die  most  injurious  of  all  your  enemies ;  and,  on 
^  die  contrary,  if  you  determine  that  I  have  done 
*'  well,  you  will  clearly  participate  in  justice,  done  to 
'  yourselves,  and  to  all  your  allies.' 

We  have  already  had  loo  many  occasions  to  ob^ 
serve  the  familiarity  of  the  Greeks  with  assassina- 
tion :  a  crime  which  the  better  policy,  scarcely  less 
tfian  the  better  religion  and  morality,  of  modem 
times,  had  taught  utterly  to  abhor,  till  a  singularly 
profligate  faction  in  France,  with  the  impudendy 
arrogated  title  of  philosophers,  lately  attempted  to 
give  new  vogue  to  the  atrocious  baseness*  If  pal- 
liation can  be  for  such  a  crime  (for  excuse  cannot) 
it  must  arise  from  political  circumstances  as  unfor- 
tunate as  those  of  Greece ;  among  whose  diminu- 
tive states,  eternally  struggling  for  an  ill-understood 
civil  freedom,  and  an  impossible  political  indepen- 
dency, political  dif&culties  were  always  existing, 
political  necessities  often  arising,  which  a  state  of 
extensive  dominion,  with  large  population,  cannot 
know.     To  those  difficulties  and  necessities,  appa- 


^  IIou  l%uv  "EXXifio*!  (f^wSoLs  (iUroi&r|ou  fj  irpoSoroug^  4  <toiXiv  ou- 
T9^>Mg,  4  ru^avvoif ;  For  faller  explanauon  of  the  phrase 
^itwSas  daraSstlou^  the  reader,  desirous  of  it,  maj  see  the  fourth 
section  of  the  fifleeoth  chapter  of  this  History,  toward  the 
conclusion ;  and  for  confirmation  of  that  explanation,  the  fifth 
section  of  the  twenty-third  chapter,  toward  the  middle. 
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rently,  should  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
,  striking  imperfections  of  the  Grecian  administia* 
tion  of  justice.  Political  dangers  were  forever  too 
closely  pressing  around,  to  allow  a  strict  adherence 
to  fixed  law  and  regular  proceeding.  The  litde 
republic  was  continually  in  circumstances,  in  which* 
the  senate  of  more  powerful  Rome  would  commit 
absolute  authority  to  the  consuls,  by  charging  them 
to  guard  against  detriment  to  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  obvious  how  political  interests  would  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  judgement  on  the  death  of 
Euphron.  Epameinondas  himself,  to  support  his 
system  of  liberal  policy  toward  the  states  ingaged, 
or  likely  to  ingage,  in  the  Theban  confederacy, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  concur,  if  not  in  declaring 
approbation  of  the  murder  of  Euphron,  yet  in 
screening  the  assassin.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
without  some  wonder  observe  the  extreme  deficien- 
cy of  principle,  and  confusion  of  principle ;  both 
what  could  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  conduct  of  independent  states  toward 
each  other,  and  what  might  direct  the  dispensation 
of  justice,  within  any  state,  to  its  own  people, 
which  are  striking  in  these  speeches  reported  by 
Xenophon  ;  speeches  intended  by  him,  if  not  for 
an  exact  representation  of  what  was  actually  said 
by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  yet 
certainly  for  what  was  proper,  or  at  least  probable, 
to  have  been  said.  Avoiding  however,  as  usual,  to 
give  any  opinion  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  state  the  result,  *  that  the  Theban 
*  council  declared  Euphron  to  have  sufiered  justly.' 
That  there  should  remain,  in  Sicyon,  men  dis- 
posed to  do  the  memory  of  Euphron  honor,  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  ways  in 
which  political  party-interest  is  put  forward,  will 
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not  be  suiprized.    It  was  the  business  of  those,    sect. 
with  whom  he  had  been  principally  connected,  to  .^^^v-^/ 
obviate  the  probable  acquisition  of  ascendency  by 
the  party  which  opposed  him  ;  and  it  was  with  this 
view  that  they  held  out  Euphron  to  the  people  as 
the  martyr  of  the  popular  cause.     They  sent  to 
Thebes,  requesting  his  body,  which  was  not  denied 
them ;    they  buried  it  with  public  pomp,  in  the 
agora;    which  was  among  the  highest  marks  of 
respect  for  deceased  worth  ;  the  general  custom  of 
the  Greeks,  as  of  the  Romans,  forbidding  burial 
within  the  walls  of  a  town ;  and  they  procured  a 
decree  for  lasting  honors  to  his  memory.     What 
has  passed  in  France,  in  our  own  time,  will  assist 
to  make  such  transactions  more  readily  and  exten- 
avely  intelligible,  and  to  give  means  for  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  such  public  honors.     The 
cotemporary  historian,  commonly  confining  himself 
strictly  to  statement  of  fact,  makes  this  reflection 
here  :  *  Thus,'  he  says,  *  apparently  most  men  ap- 

*  preciate  political  merit,  by  their  private  advan- 

*  tages  or  sufferings,  resulting  from  political  mea- 

*  sures.' 


SECTION    in. 

Affairtof  Athens:  Atheman  Exilu:  Progreu  of  change  in  Qredan 
PoUiiet  adverse  to  TTiehan  Supremacy  :  AUianee  of  Arcadia  with 
Aihem :  Inncurity  of  person  in  Greece  .*  Alienation  of  Corinth  from 
Athens  :  New  pressure  upon  Lacedcsmon  :  Magnanimity  of  Lacedc^ 
man :  Uprightness  of  Corinth  :  Partial  Peace  :  Injustice  ofArgos, 

The  affairs  of  Athens,  from  the  restoration  of  the  de-    sect. 

Ill 
mocracy,  now  seven  and  thirty  years"  appear  to 

have  been  administered  with   general   prudence. 
"From  B.C.  403  to  366. 
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CHAP.  The  rarity  of  the  mention  of  them,  m  the  cotcrapo- 
^^JJJJ;  rary  Athenian  historian's  general  accoont  of  Grecian 
a&irs,  implies  that,  compared  at  least  with  other 
Grecian  states,  regularity  and  quiet  prevailed  there. 
The  steddy  support  which  the  Athenian  govern* 
ment  gave  to  the  falling  power  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
the  steddy  yet  moderate  opposition  to  the  new  am- 
bition of  Thebes,  are  positive  indications  that  the 
popular  will  was  wisely  guided,  against  antient  pre- 
judice, to  the  true  interest  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  to  the  Attic  territory, 
while  an  enemy  on  its  border  threatened  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  acquisition  of  neiV' 
glory  to  the  Athenian  arms  by  supporting  the  allies 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Peloponnesus  against  such 
an  enemy,  evince  ability  and  energy  in  the  admi- 
nistration. Nevertheless,  under  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, with  the  Athenian  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, the  Athenian  law  of  treason,  and  sycophancy 
florishing,  civil  quiet  could  be  but  imperfect  and 
Xenoph.  precarious.  Many  Athenians  accordingly  were  at 
this  time  suffering  in  exile  ;  and  so  familiar,  among 
the  Grecian  republics,  was  the  flight  or  banishment 
of  numerous  bodies  of  citizens,  that,  when  unattend- 
ed with  extreme  violence,  they  seem  to  have  been 
thought  scarcely  matter  for  historical  notice.  Xe- 
nophon  has  mentioned  the  exiles  but  incidentally, 
leaving  us  wholly  uninformed  of  the  time,  the  cause, 
and  every  circumstance  of  this  new  schism  of  the 
Athenian  people.  For  the  modem  reader  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  seems  wanting,  toward  a 
clear  understanding  of  this  part  of  Grecian  history ; 
and  a  collation  of  the  antient  writers,  from  whom 
we  have  memorials  of  the  times,  will  furnish  what 
may  be  useful. 


Hel.I 
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In  the  embassy  from  the  principal  Grecian  states    sect. 
to  the  Persian  court,  we  have  seen  the  Athenian  ,^^^^^1^ 
minister,  Timocrates,  lending  himself  to  Pelopidas, 
to  put  forward  the  Theban  interest.     Timocrates, 
as  the  stories  reported  of  him  by  Plutarch  indicate,  Pint.  vit. 
was  a  vain  weak  man,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  *  ^ 
the  Persian  court,  delighted  with  Asiatic  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  fond  of  displaying  presents,  such  as  it  ' 
remains  yet  the  custom  of  Asiatic  courts  to  make, 
the  at  the  risk  of  exciting  among  his  fellowcountry- 
men,  according  to  their  different  tempers  and  de- 
grees of  information,  suspicion^  envy,  or  conteimpt. 
Formed,  however,  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  to 
become  the  tool  of  the  able  Theban,  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that,  with  a  collegue  protesting  against  his 
conduct,    he   could  have  been  led  so  to  cooperate 
with  the  man  whom  he  was  particularly  commis- 
sioned to  oppose,  if  some  old  party-views  had  not 
pi:epared  him,  and  if  the  expectation  of  support' 
from  a  party  did  not  incourage  him.     He  tnight, 
however,   very    possibly,   both   wander,  from    the 
views,  and  miscalculate  the  strength,  of  his  party  ; 
whence,  on  his  return,  Leon  accusing  him  of  neg-  Xenoph. 
lecting  and  betraying  the  interests  of  the  common-  ^^.1;  Ji. 
wealth,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned  and 
executed. 

There  remained  yet  in  Athens,  as  various  passa-  Ch.  ei  & 
ges  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates  testify,  a  relic  of  the  Histo!^' 
old  aristocratical  party  of  the  Four-hundred.     In  J^-  ^^ 
the   actual  confusion  then  of  interests  among  the  254.  ▼.  2. 
Grecian  republics,  while  the  Athenian  democracy 
was  allied  with  the  aristocratical  confederacy  of 
Lacedasmon,  against  the  democratical  confederacy 
of  Thebes,  if  the  aristocratical  opposition  in  Athens 
had  communication  with  the  Theban  leaders,  the 
complication  was  not  stranger  than  we  have  seen, 

VOL.  v.  23 
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CHAP,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  the 
^^!^^  peace  between  Athens  and  Lacedsmon.  But  that 
the  inherent  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
pressed  severely  upon  men  of  property  in  general, 
is  shown  by  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  of  the 
same  great  orators,  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  de^ 
mocratical  cause*  A  few  'leading  men,  as  Isocrates 
complains,  grew  rich  from  the  public  spoil ;  while, 
in  the  impossibility  for  any  to  live  in  ease  and  se- 
curity, the  city  was  filled  witli  lamentation  and 
complaint.  The  indigent  multitude,  living  by  the 
assemblies  and  the  courts  of  jusdce,  delighted  in 
accusations,  prosecutions,  and  the  whole  business 
of  sycophancy  ;  incouraged  by  the  men  in  power, 
who  held  their  power  from  that  multitude  ;  while 
men  of  property  were  so  oppressed  with  arbitrary 
orders,  sometimes  for  military  service,  sometimes 
for  civil  office,  frequently  for  contributions  to  the 
'treasury,  and,  on  any  complaint  of  severity,  vexed 
with  demands  for  exchange  of  property,  that  their 
condition  was  altogether  more  uneasy  than  that  of 
men  who  never  possessed  anything. 

This  sketch  of  the  state  of  Athens,  given  to  the 
public  in  an  oration  addressed  to  the  Athenian 
people,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  after  the 
time  of  which  we  are  treating,  but  by  one   fifty 
years  of  age,  as  it  speaks  of  no  new  state  of  things, 
but  rather  of  inveterate  evils,  may  account  for  the 
circumstance,  that  many  Athenian  citizens  were  in 
exile.    Those   unfortunate  men  then   combining, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  and  port  of 
XenoDh.    Oropus,  in  Attica,  on  the  border  of  Boeotia.    Those 
c!  4!  s!  u   ^ho  directed  the  ajdministration  of  the  common- 
B.C.  366  wealth  were  greatly  alarmed.     Fearful  probably  of 
•i^^-i*  disaffection,  they  did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  assem- 
ble the  whole  force  within  Attica,  to  make  war 
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upon  Ae  refines,  but  they  sent  lor  Chares,  with  sEcrr. 
the  troops  he  commsinded  in  Peloponnesu&  This  ,,^ijl^ 
afibrded  an  opportunity  for  the  Sicyonians,  which 
they  did  not  neglect.  The  force  under  Chares, 
and  the  abilities  and  activity  of  the  commander, 
had  been  the  principal  support  of  the  Lacedasmo- 
nian  cause  in  the  north  of  Peloponnesus.  As  soon 
as  these  were  withdrawn,  the  Arcadians,  no  longer 
fearing  for  their  own  country,  readily  gave  assis- 
tance requested  by  the  Sicyonians,  who  thus  pre- 
sently recovered  their  port.  Meanwhile  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  their 
allies,  little  confident  in  their  own  means  for  at- 
tacking a  fortified  place,  within  ready  reach  of 
support  from  Thebes,  and  perhaps  yet  more  fiearfiil 
of  a  party  within,  than  of  an  enemy  without,  came 
to  terms,  which  are  remarkable  ;  it  was  agreed, 
that  Oropus  should  be  held  by  the  Thebans,  in 
trust,  till  the  matters  in  dispute,  whether  betwedh 
the  Athenians  of  the  city  ami  the  exiles,  or  between 
the  Athenian  and  Theban  governments,  should  be 
decided  by  a  fair  arbitration". 

While  the  supremacy  of  Greece  was  yielded, 
by  general  consent,  to  Lacedemon,  or  disputed 
only  by  Athens,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a 
citizen  of  any  other  state  to  acquire  any  considerable 
eminence  in  the  nation.    But  the  depression,  suc- 

fiKTov,  Offiaiotg  'ssoigoixaraAiyi&ioi  tov  Owjcov,  (iixp*  ^''^'I^  This 
passage  seems  to  me  to  want  something.  All  the  translators 
have  agreed  to  turn  it  nearly  alike,  none  veryiotelUgibly,  and 
none  noticing  anj  difficulty.  I  have  not  much  doubt  of  the 
explanation  I  have  ventured  to  give  ;  but  I  want  the  informa- 
tion, a  want  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention,  what  the  diwj 
could  be,  which  might  be  reasonably  trusted  for  an  equitable 
decision  of  a  matter  in  dispute  between,  either  two  indepea 
dent  states,  or  two  factions  of  the  same  state. 
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CHAP,    cessively  of   Athens  and  Lacedadinon,  made  an 
^j^i^  opening,    which  Thebes  had    not  so  completdf  • 
filled  as  to  preclude  competition.    On  the  contnuy^ 
the  sudden  and  totally  unexpected  elevation  of  i 
new  candidate  for  empire  among  the  republics, 
appears  to  have  excited  emulation.     Lycomedes 
of  Mantineia,  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views, 
attentive  to  the  circumstances  of  the  surrounding 
states,  obtained  assurance  that  dissatisfaction  was 
growing    among  the  Athenians,    in   consequence 
of  their  not  finding  that  ready  return  of  assistance, 
to  which, they  thoi^ht  their  exertions  for  their 
allies  intitled  them.    Tho  Athens  was  still  the  con- 
federate, and  Arcadia  the  enemy,  of  Lacedsmon, 
he  conceived  it  possible  that  a  connection  might  be 
formed  between  Arcadia,  and  Athens,  advantageous 
to  both,  and  perhaps  extensively  advantageous  to 
Greece.     He  obtained  a  decree  from  the  assembly 
of  the  Tenthousand,  or  the  Numberless,  authoriz- 
ing negotiation  for  the  purpose,  and  he  resolved  to 
be  himself  the  negotiator.     The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived at  Athens,  not  without  surprize  ;  and  warm- 
ly exclaimed  against  by  many,  as  contrary  to  the 
existing  ingagements  with  Lacedamon  :  but  M'hen 
it  was  represented  how  greatly  the  connection  of 
Arcadia  with  Athens  would  tend  to  obviate  the 
interference  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  insomuch 
that  it  appeared  to  promise  no  less  advantage  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  than  to  the  Athenians  themselves, 
the  objections  mostly  ceased,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance 
Xenoph.    was  Concluded.     It  was  stipulated  that,  if  Arcadia 
should  be  attacked,  Athens  should  send  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  its  assistance,  but  that  this  auxiliary 
force  should  not  be  bound  to  march  with  the  Arca- 
dians into  Laconia. 


Hel, 
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Lycomedes,  in  returning  from,  Athens,  unfortu-  sect. 
nat€ly  landed  at  a  port  of  Peloponnesus,  which  hap-  ,^^ijjl^^ 
pened  to  be,  at  that  time,  full  of  Arcadian  refugees.  ^^^^f\ 
His  death  is  mentioned,  by  the  cotemporary  histo-  c.4!i'i.' 
rian,  as  what,  in  such  circumstances,  followed  of 
course.  Tho  we  cease  to  wonder  at  this,  after  ob* 
saving  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Euphron, 
yet  it  is  a  remarkable  instance,  to  add  to  so  many 
before  occurring,  of  the  excessive  deficiency  of 
{tfovifidon  for  personal  security  in  Greece.  The 
treaty  with  Athens  survived ;  but  the  views  of  the 
able  negotiator,  how  far  of  a  noble  patriotism,  how 
far  of  selfish  ambition,  his  premature  death  has  left 
uncertain,  mosdy  seem  to  have  perished  with  him. 
To  judge  however  from  the  scanty  mention  of  him, 
by  the  historian,  his  political  adversary,  Lyco- 
medes,  with  the  best  ability  and  the  best  inclina- 
tion, unless  exception  should  be  made  for  Epamei- 
nondas,  seems  to  have  been  by  far  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  extending  peace  and 
good  policy  in  Greece,  of  any  man  of  his  time. 

After  the  death  of  Lycomedes,  Grecian  politics 
coatinued,  for  some  time,  to  hold  the  bent  which 
he  had  principally  given  them ;  but  the  intuitive 
eye,  watching  all  points  in  all  the  republics,  and  the 
aWy  guiding  hand,  were  wanting.  Soon  after  the 
accommodation,  so  unexpectedly  effected  between 
Athens  and  Arcadia,  an  indiscreet  speech  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  alienated  Corinth.  The  situa- 
tion of  Corinth,  most  advantageous  in  peace,  was 
most  unfortunate  whenever  war  was  general  in 
Greece.  .Its  territory,  the  thorofere  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces,  could  not  fail  to 
suffer  frequently,  and  to  be  in  danger  always.  As 
the  Grecian  confederacies  now  stood,  Corinth,  cut 
off  from  Lacedsemon  by  the  intervention  of  Area- 
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GHAP.    dia,  Eleia,  and  Argolis,  could  receive  ready  and 
,^^^i^^  effectual  support  only  from  Athens ;   and  thence 
had  been  accustomed  so  to  rely  upon  Athenian  aux- 
iliaries^ as  to  have  incurred,  unawares,  the  danger 
of  becoming  dependent  upon    Athens.     One  of 
those  imprudent  orators,  by  whom,  in  the  Grecian 
democracies,  the  policy  of  wiser  statesmen  would 
be  constantly  liable  to  be  frustrated,  speakii^  to  the 
Athenian  people,  extolled  the  wisdom  of  the  Arca- 
dian alliance ;  and  then  proceeded  to  advise  the 
soverein  assembly^  that  its  generals  should  be  in- 
structed to  hold  Corinth  also  safe  for  the  Athenian 
people^.     This  expression,  reported   at  Corinth, 
alarmed  the   Corinthians.     Immediately  exerting 
themselves  to  furnish  sufficient  garrisons  of  their 
own  people,  they  relieved  the  Athenian  troops  in 
all  the  stations  within  their  territory.     Careful  then 
to  obviate  just  complaint,  they  assembled  them  in 
the  city,  and  proclaimed  by  the  public  heralds,  that  if 
any  Athenian  W£^s  aggrieved,  he  should  give  his  name 
to  the  proper  magistrate,  and  justice  should  be  done 
Xenoph,     him.     In  this  conjuncture  Chares  arrived  at  Ccfn- 
?4'  l\  5!   chresB  with  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  Xenophon's 
cautious  account  may  give  to  suspect,  that  the  Co- 
rinthians were  not  without  reason  jealous  of  the 
purpose.    They  thanked  Chares  for  his  readiness  to 
assist  them,  but  refused  to  admit  his  fleet  into  their 
port.     Settling  then,  with  careful  punctuality,  all 
accounts  with  the  Athenian  troops,  they  dismissed 
them.      Thus   the  commanding  influence,  which 
Athens  had  for  some  time  held  in  Corinth,  ceased. 
,,  0.  In  thus  guarding  however  against  treachery  from 

an  ally,  the  Corinthians  were  aware  that  they  were 
exposing  themselves  to  th'e   common   enemy,  to 
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wfaom,  on  account  of  the  pass  it  commanded,  their    sect. 
PQuntry  Vas  so  great  an  object*     Their  first  re* 


source  was  to  strengthen  their  military  with  a  force 
of  mercenaries,  horse  and  Coot ;  and  this  sufficed, 
In  die  moment,  not  only  to  secure  their  own,  but  to 
inable  them  to  extend  annoyance  into  the  hostile 
territories  adjoining.  Still  they  were  aware  that,  if 
the  force  of  the  Theban  confederacy  should  be  col- 
lected against  them,  without  support  from  Athens, 
upon  which  they  could  no  longer  rely,  they  must 
be  overpowered.  They  managed  therefore  by  pri- 
vate communication,  to  sound  the  Theban  govern- 
ment, and  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive,  in 
direct  terms,  incouragement  to  send  ministers  to 
Thebes.  They  requested  to  be  allowed  first  to 
communicate  with  their  allies  ;  that  those  who  were 
desirous  of  peace  might  be  parties ;  and  to  this 
silso  the  Thebans  consented* 
.  Then  they  sent  ministers  to  Lacedasmon.    *  They  Xenoph. 

*  were  bound,'  they  said,  *  by  interest,  by  inclina-  c.V  i!  si 
*•  tion,  by  old  and  hereditary  friendship,  as  well  as 

\  by  oaths,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  ;  to  which 

*  they  should  anxiously  desire  to  adhere,  if  the 
M^acedasmonians  themselves  could  show  how  they 

*  might  finally  resist  the  Confederacy,  which  had 

*  been  so  long  and  so  severely  pressing  upon  them. 
'But,  if  ruin  threatened,  not  Corinth  only,  but 
^  Lacedaemon,  then  their  first  wish  must  be,  that 
'  Lacedaemon  would  join  them  in  making  peace, 

*  upon  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  ;  their 
Vsecond,  that  they  might  be  released  from  their  ob- 

*  ligations,  so  far  as  to  be  allowed,  without  ofience 
'  to  gods  or  men,  to  make  peace  for  themselves  ; 

*  and  this  they  desired,  not  for  their  own  sakes 
'  only,  but  with  tlie  consideration  that  their  de- 

*  stniction  would  bring  no  benefit  to  their  allies. 
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CHAP.    *  whereas,  if  preserved,  they  might  still,  on  some 
s^^sr^  *  future  occasion,  be  useful  to  Lacedsemon.'    The 
determination  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  not  pru- 
dent, was  generous.     They  not  only  allowed,  but 
Herf^T    ^^vised  the  Corinthians  to  make  peace  ;  and  they 
c.  4. 1. 9.    declared,  *  tliat  those  of  their  other  allies,  who  were 

*  unwilling  to  continue  the  war,  should  be  released 

*  from  their  ingagements  to  them  :  but,  for  them- 

*  selves,  leaving  the  event  to  God,  they  would  per- 

*  severe  in  arms,  and  never  submit  to  be  deprived 

*  of  Messenia,  their  inheritance  received  from  their 

*  fathers.' 

1.10.  The  CorinthisLn  ministers  returning,  with  this 

answer,  negotiation  was  immediately  opened  with 
Thebes.  Alliance  defensive  and  offensive  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Thebans  ;  but  this  the  Corinthians 
refused :  it  would  be,  they  said,  but  a  change  of 
war ;  their  object  was  a  just  and  permanent  peace. 
Admiring  their  resolution,  says  Xenophon,  under 
the  dangers  which  pressed  them,  to  refuse  taking  a 
part  against  their  friends  and  benefactors,  the  The- 
bans granted  their  desire.  Peace  was  made  with 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  confederacy,  upon  condi- 
tion that  both  parties  should  hold  their  antient  ter- 
ritories, as  before  the  war.  These  terms  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Phliasians  and  Epidaurians ;  and  all 
parties  swore  to  the  treaty,  with  the  usual  solemni- 
ties. The  Phliasians  then  immediately  evacuated 
Thyamia  in  Sicyonia,  expecting  that  Tricranum", 
in  their  own  territory,  then  held  by  Phliasian  ex- 
iles, under  the  protection  of  Argos,  should  be  re- 
stored to  them.  But  the  Argians,  having  ineffect- 
ually solicited  the  consent  of  the  Phliasian  govern* 

1^  The  name  is  «lso  found  written  Tricranium  and  Tricani- 
num. 
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ment  for  the  exiles  to  retain  the  place,  claimed  it  as 
a  part  of  Argolis,  and  placed  a  garrison  of  their 
own  troops  in  it.  The  Phliasians  in  vain  called  for 
that  legal  discussion,  and  judicial  decision,  of  which 
we  often  hear  between  state  and  statd  in  Greece, 
without  any  satisfactory  information  what  it  was  ; 
but  the  Argians  persevered  in  using  the  power  they 
possessed,  to  maintain  the  decision  they  had  them- 
selves already  made. 


SECTION  IV. 

Cmuideralian*  on  which  the  cond%tci  of  LaeedsBmon  was  founded :  Dis* 
pontion  of  Athmt :  narrow  view*  of  the  Grecian  Politician*:  Advan' 
tage  of  the  measure*  ofAgetilaiu:  Progre**  of  di**ention  among  the 
Ptlopownenan  Confederate*  of  Thehe* :  War  of  Arcadia  and  SUi*. 
Danger  of  Thebe*  from  Sedition  ;  Cruelty  of  the  Theban*,  War  of 
Thehe*  vn  The**aly  ;  Death  of  Pelopidat. 

In  thus  freely  allowing  their  Peloponnesian  allies  sect. 
to  seek  security  by  a  separate  treaty,  and  at  the  ,J^^ 
same  time  persevering  themselves  in  refusal  to  sur- 
render Messenia,  which  was  the  condition  of  peace 
required  by  the  Theban  confederacy,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  guided  by  a  policy,  certainly  mag- 
nanimous, but  perhaps  not  less  wise  and  truly  pru- 
dent. In  the  inability  of  Lacedaemon  to  protect, 
the  obligations  of  sacrifices  and  oaths  would  proba- 
bly not  have  stood  long  against  the  pressure  of  the 
Theban  arms ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  forced 
service,  tho  it  may  promote  a  prosperous,  would 
not  be  likely  to  give  any  very  efficacious  support  to 
a  falling  cause.  But,  for  themselves,  had  the  Lace- 
daemonians yielded  to  the  requisition  of  Thebes 
had  they  purchased  peace  by  the  surrender  of  half 
VOL.  v.  24 
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CHAP,    their  territory,  the  relief  would  have  been  utterly 
,^^^^HV  precarious.     The  argument,  tho  we  are  shocked 
isocr.        with  it,  which  Isocrates  has  attributed  to  Archida- 
p.76.  V.  2.  mus,  we  must  allow  to  be  forcible ;  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Messenians  and  Helots   in  free-? 
dom^  in  th^  neighborhood  of  Lacedasmon,  would  be 
the  more  dangerous  and  the  more  intolerable,  as 
their  former  treatment  had  exceeded  in  severity 
that  of  other  slaves.     But  threatened  and  distressed 
as  Lacedsemon  was,  her  situation  was  less  desperate 
than  it  had  been.     Peloponnesus  had  now  some  ex- 
p.54— 60.  perience  of  the  Theban  connection.     Infinite  civil 
disturbances  had  arisen  ;    civil  order,  that  might 
insure  domestic  quiet,  had  followed  nowhere  ;  and 
there  was  evidently  nowhere  any  general  satisfac- 
tion in  any  change  which  it  had  produced.     In  Ar- 
cadia an  avowed  jealousy  of  Thebes  prevailed,  and 
symptoms  of  schism  in  the  confederacy  appeared  in 
more  than  one  part.     Of  all  the  advantages,  likely 
to  result  from    these    circumstances,  Lacedeemon 
would  deprive  herself,  without  any  fair  hope  that 
submission  wpuld  procure  lasting  quiet, 
Xcnoph.        Lacedaemon,  moreover,  was  not  yet  without  pow^ 
c!^4.  s!  1^2.  ^^f^^  allies.     The  younger  Dionysius,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  his  deceased  father's  situation  in  Syracuse, 
was  disposed  to  maintain  his  father's  ingagements. 
Isocr.        In  Athens,  according  to  the  coteraporary  Athenian 
p.'m'.^*      orator,  without  any  general  disposition  truly  friendr 
ly  to  Lacedaemon,  there  was,  what  might  answer  the 
purpose  for  the  Lacedasmonians,  a  disposition,  in 
just  attention  to  the  interest  of  Athens,  to  oppose 
the  advancement  of  Thebes.     The  zealous  advo- 
laocr.  de    cate  foT  Universal  peace  among  the  Greeks,  Isocra- 
Tdpiiiip.  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^^^  many  Athenians  who  saw,  with 
*  ^-         anxiety,  the  avowed  ambition  of  Thebes,  supported 
by    growing  power,  and   conducted  by  consum* 
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mate  talents*  His  extant  oration,  in  the  form  of  a  ^ct. 
speech  of  the  prince  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  ^^i^^ 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  assembly,  has  been  really  a 
political  pamflef,  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  ; 
which  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  incourage  the 
Lacedasmonians  in  resistance  to  Thebes,  to  confirm 
the  Athenians  in  the  Lacedaemonian  connection, 
and  to  reconcile  the  Greeks," in  general,  to  the  claim 
of  Lacedaemon  to  the  territory  of  Messenia.  In 
that  composition,  which  has  earned  the  particular 
commendation  of  an  elegant  and  judicious  critic  of 

ne  Augustan  age,  a  deficiency,  tho  frequently  ob-  vionja. 

/ious  among  the  Greek  political  writers,  is  never-  ^^' 
theless  striking,  and  worthy  of  notice  :  no  principle 
of  extensive  welfare,  no  liberal  view  to  the  common 
good  of  Greece,  is  put  forward ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  the    Lacedsemonians   are    incouraged    in   that  hocr. 
nairrow  patriotism,  whose  great  object  was  the  exclu-  ^^^^\ 
sive  power  and  happiness  of  their  own  common-  8«.  p'.  66. 
wealth  ;  recommended  however  by  the  observation, 
that,  under  the  acknowleged  supremacy  of  Lacedae- 
mon, civil  order  and  general  happiness  had  been 
conspicuous  in  Peloponnesus,  and  almost  peculiar 
to  it;  whereas  anarchy  and  discord,  public  evilsr 
and  private,  many  and  extreme,  had  followed  the 
change  for  the  patronage  of  Thebes. 

The  caution  of  Xenophon,  irtfi^rced  by  his  par- 
iSculaf  circumstances,  has  left  us  very  scanty  infor- 
ihation  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Lacedaemon,  during 
all  that  disasterous  period  which  followed  the  retunl 
of  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  We  gather,  however,  that 
Agesilaus  could  not  always  direct  measures ;  and  iwcr. 
some  expressions  of  Isocrates  imply  that  for  some  ,^bfine. 
time  he  did  not  hold  a  leading  influence.  The  The- 
ban  invasion  seems  to  have  restored  it  to  him.  His 
ability  then  defended  Sparta,  his  liberality  assisted 
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CHAP,    to  feed  the  auxiliaries,  for  which  the  public  treasury 
^^^3^  w^  unequal ;  while  the  misfortunes  of  the  country 
c^"^^24  ^^^^  attributed  to  the  mismanagement  of  others, 
26. '       '  who  had  held  the  ministry  ;  and  the  victory,  ob- 
AgeiiK  *"    tained    afterward  under  the  command  of  his  son 
Archidamus,     over    the    Peloponnesian    allies    of 
Thebes,  would  tend  powerfully  to  confirm  the  re- 
novated power  of  his  party. 

Events,  soon  following,  showed  the  justness  of 
the  views,  which  decided  Agesilaus  and  his  friends 
to  advise  perseverence  in  war,  rather  than  submis- 
sion to  humiliating  and  oppressive  terms,  for  a  pre- 
carious peace.  By  the  separate  treaty,  the  nominal 
strength  of  Lacedaemon  was  indeed  reduced  ;  but 
the  allies,  whose  cooperation  was  lost,  were  so  ex- 
posed by  situation,  and  so  unequal  to  their  own  de- 
fence, that  it  might  be  questioned  if  their  security, 
in  neutrality,  was  not  more  advantageous  to  Lace- 
dsemon,  than  their  cooperation,  under  the  perpetual 
want  of  protection.  The  need  also  of  assistance 
from  them  was  lessened,  by  the  dissension  growing 
between  the  most  powerful  allies  of  Thebes,  those 
who,  by  local  circumstances,  most  pressed  upon  La- 
B.C.  ceda&raon.  When  the  season  for  action  came  on, 
ol^ios  4  ^^  usual  succours  arrived  from  Syracuse  ;  theLace- 
Xekoph.  daemonians  assembled  their  forces,  and,  no  interrup- 
!^4.*8.'i2.  ^^^  occurring  from  the  Theban  confederacy,  they 
recovered  the  important  town  of  Sellasia,  which 
since  the  Theban  invasion  had  been  held  by  the 
revolters. 

The  first  movements  of  the  allies  of  Thebes,  in 

s.  16.        Peloponnesus,  were  against  oneanother--     In  Elis, 

at  this  time  governed  by  the  aristocratical  party,  a 

^.I  cannot  understand  Dodweli^s  reason  for  assigning  this 
event,  against  the  order  of  Xenoplion's  narratire,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  former  campain,  B.  C.  366. 
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democratical  opposition  was  patronized  by  the  Ar-     sect. 
cadians.     Irritated  anew  by  this,  while  anger  at  the  ^^^J!^^ 
loss  of  their  dependencies  in  Triphylia,  through  Xenoph. 
the  violent  interference  of  the  Arcadians,  was  yet  c.  4.  »\  1*2. 
fresh,  they  resolved  to  recur  to  arms  ;  and,  attack- 
ing the  Triphylian  town  of  Lasion,  formerly  theirs, 
but  now  a  tributary  dependence  of  Arcadia,  they  B.C.  365. 
made  themselves  masters  of  it.      When   passion  ^^•^^^•'*- 
urged  the  Eleian  aristocracy  to  a  measure  of  vio- 
lence, which  appears  to  have  been  highly  imprudent, 
we  shall  less  wonder  if  the  Arcadian  Numberless 
assembly,  no  longer  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  Ly- 
comedes,  gave  way  also  to  passion  ;  so  that  all  con- 
aderation  of  the  great  interests,  not  of  Greece  only 
bat  of  the  confederacy,  was  lost  under  the  existing 
provocation ;  and  it  was  thought  enough,  for  pnl- 
dence,  that  the  strength  of  Arcadia  sufficed  for  re- 
venge.    The  strength  of  Arcadia,  accordingly  with- 
out delay  collected,  invaded  Eleia.     The  Eleians  Xenoph. 
met  it,  with  inferior  numbers ;  and,  ill-ad visedly  c.4.'i.*i3! 
coming  to  action,  with  disadvantage  also  of  ground, 
were  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter.     The 
towns  of  the  Eleian  highlands  then,  excepting  only  ••  14. 
Thraustus,  yielded  to  the  summons  of  the  Arcadian 
generals,  while  they  directed  their  march   toward 
dympia.     No  resistance  was  found  there.    A  gar- 
rison was  placed  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  which,  with  an  intrenchment  thrown  around, 
commanded  the  Olympian  mountain :  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Marganeae  was  gained,  by  the  vo- 
luntary act  of  the  prevailing  party  among  the  inha- 
bitants.     The  Arcadian  army  proceeded  then  to 
Elis,  and  its  advanced  guard  entered  that  unfortified 
town,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  agora.      Being 
however  there  charged  by  the  collected  Eleian  ca- 
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CHAP,    valry,  supported  by  infantry^  it  was  driven  out  s^n 
5^^]J^  with  some  slaughter. 

Xen.Hei.  The  distTcss  of  their  country,  in  the  usual  way  of 
«!  15, 1*6."  faction,  gave  joy  to  the  democratical  leaders  in  Elis, 
who  looked  to  it  as  the  means  of  power  [and  party- 
triumph  to  themselves.  Under  the  incouragement 
it  aflforded,  they  opened  a  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  obtaining  the  terms  they  de- 
sired, with  a  promise  of  support,  they  seized  the 
citadel.  .  The  aristocratical  party,  however,  exerting 
themselves  instantly  and  vigorously,  recovered  the 
fortress  ;  and  then  the  leaders  of  the  democratical 
part)%  with  about  four  hundred  of  their  followers, 
fled.  Received  as  friends  by  the  Arcadians,  and  in- 
couraged  by  them,  they  seized  Pylus,  a  town  of 
Eleia  under  mount  Pboloe,  less  than  ten  miles  from 
Elis**.  A  settlement  thus  acquired,  and  the  patro- 
nage of  a  conquering  army,  gave  such  credit  to  their 
cause,  that  numbers  quitted  the  threatened  city  to 
*oin  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Eleians  in  pos- 
session would  probably  not  have  been  able  long, 
with  their  single  strength,  to  support  themselves. 
But  the  pnvdent  governments  of  the  bordering  pro- 
vince of  Achaia  saw  their  own  danger  in  the  fell  of 
Elis,  and  the  preponderance  which  Arcadia  was 
acquiring  in  Peloponnesus.  The  distraction  of  the 
confederacy,  and  cspecfcJly  the  violence  of  the  Ar- 
cadians against  their  allies,  opei*ated  in  favor  of  the 
Lacedemonian  interest,  and  already  the  little  com- 
monwealth of  Pellene,  being  under  aristocratical 

1^  There  were  three  principal  places  of  the  name  of  Pylus 
in  PeloponnesuB ;  the  Eleian,  here  spoken  of,  the  TriphytiaB^ 
which,  according  to  Straho,  was  Nestor's  residence,  and  the 
Messenian,  which  became  remarkable  in  the  Peioponnesian 
war. 
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government,  had  ventured  to  renew  its  antient  con-     sect. 
nection  with  Laced»mon".      The  other  Achaian  .^^^v^ 
cities,  professing  a  desire  to  avoid  hostility  with  Ar- 
cadia,  declared  however  their  purpose  to  protect 
EHs,  and  immediately  sent  troops  to  give  efficacy  to 
their  resolution.     The  Arcadians,  their  first  ven- 
geance against  the  Eleians  being  satisfied,  yielded 
to  an  argument  so  well  inforced.      Desisting  from 
farther  attempts  against  the  city,  they  however  ra- 
vaged the  country,   and  leaving  the   democratical 
Eleians  established  in  Pylus,  a  measure  with  which  Xcnoph. 
the  Achaians  did  not  interfere,  they  withdrew  home,  c.V.  i.  19. 
The  return  of  Elis  to  its  antient  connection  with 
Lacedaemon,  then  became  matter  of  course. 

While  the  able  leaders  of  the  Theban  councils 
were  perplexed,  with  regard  to  their  interest  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, by  the  violence-  of  the  dissensions  a- 
mong  their  confederates,  their  attention  was  called 
to  the  circumstances  of  Thessaly ;  and,  still  more 
urgently,  to  matters  arising  in  Bceotia,  and  in  Thebes 
itself.  Orchomenus,  the  second  city  of  B(Botia,in  im- 
portance, had  been  the  last  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reinty  of  Thebes;  and  the  aristocratical,  the  most 
powerful  party  there,  bore  that  sovereinty  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  and  dissatisfaction.  In  Thebes  it- 
self, where  aristocracy  had  so  long  predominated, 
an  aristocratical  party  was  still  numerous,  but  the 
chiefs  were  in  exile.  These  founded  their  hope  of  Diodor- 
restoration  on  tlie  political  sentiments  prevailing  in  493^*  ^' 

*'  "HSii  ydig  iraXiv  tggtxfsxffxjaripistfav  0!  IIffXX»)vsr^  slg  njv  twv  Aox- 
sJflufMvi'uv  (fuixfjba^tav.  Xen.  Hel.  L  7.  0.  4.  s.  17.  Xenophon 
has,  I  think,  not  explained  whether  the  return  to  the  LocedaB- 
monian  confederacy,  here  apoken  of,  was  after  the  change  oc- 
casioned hj  the  march  of  Epameinondas  into  Achaia,  or  after 
the  partial  peace,  made  by  the  treaty  of  Thebes,  to  which 
the  PeUenians  may  have  been  parties. 
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CHAP.    Orchomenus,  and  spreading,  in  a  smaller  degree,  a- 
-^Jv^  mong  those  of  higher  rank  in  other  Bo&otian  towns. 
Communication  was  had  among  them,  and  a  plot 
was  formed  for  a  revolution. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Theban  government 
occasionally  to  order  reviews  of  the  whole  czvUry 
of  Boeotia.     The<:onspirators  were  mostly  of  those 
serving  in  the  cavalry,  who  in   Orchomenus  alone 
were  three  hundred.     The  time  appointed  for  a  re- 
view was  chosen  for  the  execution  of  the  plot ;  but, 
in  the  difficulty  of  due  caution,  where  numbers  are 
to  be  ingaged,  some,  faithless  or  disaffected,  were 
let  into  the  secret,  who  disclosed  it  to  the  Boeotarcs. 
We  are  without  direct  information  who  now  guided 
the  Theban  councils ;  but,  amid  the  abominable  cru- 
elty of  the  vengeance  taken,  that  able  policy  ap* 
pears,  which  commonly  distinguished  the  measures^ 
of  the  Theban   government  under  Pelopidas  and 
Epameinondas.     The  conspirators  of  the  smaller 
towns  were  pardoned  ;    the  Orchomenian  cavalry 
were  brought  in  chains  before  the  assembled  The- 
ban people.     An  inveterate  hatred,  traced  even  to 
the  heroic  ages,  is  said  to  have  subsisted  between 
the  Thebans  and  Orchomenians.     The  death  of  the 
guilty  cavalry  therefore  did  not  satisfy  popular  ani- 
mosity.    At  the  same  time  that  capital  condemna- 
tion was  pronounced  against  these,  it  was  decreed 
that' the  town  of  Orchomenus  should  be  levelled, 
and  the  whole  people  sold  to  slavery.     Force  only 
could  carry  into  execution  such  a  decree.     The 
Thebans  marched  in  arms  to  Orchomenus,  already 
deprived  of  its  leaders  and  its  cavalry,  and,  becom- 
ing masters  of  the  town,  put  to  death  all  the  men, 
and  sold  the  women  and  children^^. 

^^  According  to  Pausanius  (\,  9.  c.  15.  p.  740.)  this  transac- 
tion took  place  while  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas  were  ab- 
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The  danger,  which  had  threatened  the  existing    &GCT. 
government  of  Thebes,  being,  by  this  dreadful  exe-  >,JL^ 
cution,  averted,  the  leading  men  had  leisure  to  di- 
rect their  views  around :  and,  while  the  distractions 
among  their  Peloponnesian  allies  repelled,  circum- 
stances in  other  quarters  invited  their  interference. 
The    aversion    among   the    Thessalian    cities  to  Diod.i.is. 
Ae   tyrant   tagus,  Alexander  of  Pher«,  notwith-  clSn.* 
standing  the  ill  success  of  the  Tbebans  in  that  ^«p-  ^** 
country,  kept  alive  a  Theban  party  there.     New       ^  ' 
oppression  from  Alexander  had  excited  new  resis- 
tance to- his  authority  ;  but  his  abilities  and  activity 
inabled  him  to  overbear  his  opponents.     In  their 
distress,  they  applied  to  Thebes  for  assistance,  and 
for  commander  they  requested  Pelopidas,  whose 
military  talents  and  popular  manners,  when  formerly 
comftianding  in  their  countr}',  had  procured  hiin 
general  favor  and  esteem.     The  supreme  assembly 
of  Bceotia  was  summoned :  it  was  decreed  that  the  ^ 
Thessalian  cities  should  be  supported ;  and  Pelo- 
pidas led  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men  through  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae.    Alexander,  with  a  more  nu- 
merous army,  on  advantageous  ground,  awaited  his 
attack,  which  Pelopidas,  perhaps  too  much  trusting 
in  the  superiority  of  the  Boeotian  heavy-armed,  rashly 
made.    Pelopidas  himself  fell.    If  Diodorus,  Nepos, 

sent ;  the  former  prisoner  IQ  Thessaly,  the  other  marchiog  to 
his  relief.  According  to  Piodoras,  it  was  three  years  after  the 
release  of  Pelopidas.  Mistakes  indeed  abound  in  the  chron|>- 
logj  cff  Diodorus ;  but  Diodorus  was  a  chronologer,  and  meant 
to  he  exact.  Pausanias  was  an  antiquarian ;  generallj,  as  Dod- 
w^  has  well  observed,  much  more  accurate  than  Diodorus, 
but  unversed  in  politics,  ill-versed  in  history,  aud  inattentive 
to  the  course  of  political  events. 

Xenophon,  intent  upon  transactions  in  Peloponnesus,  in  which 
be  was  deeply  interested,  and  where  everything  passed,  in  a 
manner,  under  his  eye,  has  omitted  notice  of  these  tcansac- 
tions  in  Bceotia  and  in  Thessaly.    ' 

VOL.  V.  25 
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CHAP,  and  Plutaveh,  might  be  believed,  his  army  never- 
,^J^^1J|^  theless  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  but  tlie 
concise  account  of  Alexander  by  Xenophon,  and 
the  incidental  mention  of  the  transactions  of  Pelo- 
pidas  in  Thessaly  by  Polybius,  imply  something 
so  different,  that  allowance,  evidently,  must  be 
made  for  exa^^ration,  in  the  panegyric  of  the 
biographers,  and  the  report  of  the  later  historian. 
A  dubious  victory,  however,  a  drawn  battle,  with 
a  large  Boeotian  force  remaining  in  the  country, 
may  have  afforded  great  relief  to  the  party  which 
had  taken  arms  against  the  tagus ;  and  thea, 
wherever  that  party  predominated,  those  honors 
to  the  memory  of  the  slain  general,  which  Nepos 
has  reported,  statues,  and  golden  crowns,  and  lands 
to  his  family  (the  estates  probably  of  those  whom 
the  party  expelled  or  desired  to  expel),  would 
follow  in  the  common  course  of  party  measures. 

Pelopidas  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an 
active,  enterprizing,  bold,  and  generous  spirit,  very 
popular  manners,  and  good,  but  not  extraordinaxy 
abilities.  Scarcely  equal  to  the  lead  of  councils,  or 
perhaps  of  armies,  in  the  great  and  arduous  circum- 
stances in  which  his  exertion  had  contributed 
much  to  place  his  country,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
by  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  a  most  valuable  as- 
sistant to  Epameinondas  ;  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  perfect  friendship,  above  envy  and 
jealousy.  His  death  was  therefore  a  great  loss,  to 
his  friends,  to  his  country,  and  to  those  allies  who 
depended  upon  his  country  for  support^'. 

1*  We  may  apparently  trust  the  positiYe  assertion  of  Nepos 
and  Plutarch,  supported  by  the  less  explicit  testimony  of 
Diodorus,  that  Pelopidas  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  he  would 
of  course  be  among  the  most  active  of  them,  in  th^  conspiracy 
by  which  Thebes  was  recovered  from  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
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According  to  Diodorus,  after  the  death  of  Pelo-     sect. 
pidas,  the  Thebans  gained  a  second  great  victory  ^^!^^ 
in  Thessaly,  and  Plutarch  relates  that  Alexander 
was  completely  subdued.     Xenophon  and  Polybius 
forbid  intire  credit  to  this  ;  yet  there  seems  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  affairs  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly 
continued  to  be  ably  conducted.     The  result,  as  Xenoph. 
we  learn  firom  Xenophon,  was  a  treaty  of  peace  ^^5]];  J 
and  alliance  with  the  tagus,  and  an  accommodation, 
under  the  mediation  of  Thebes,  between  the  tagus 
and  the  Thessalian  cities,  which  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  creditable  and  advantageous. 

Ao  in  the  detailed  account  of  that  remarkable  transaction  bj 
the  cotemporary  historian,  and  even  in  the  account^giyen  at 
some  length  by  Diodortte,  the  name  of  Pelopidas  never  occurs. 
It  is  in  summing  up  his  praises  only,  where  he  relates  his 
leath,  that  Diodorus  mentions  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
report,  which  gave  the  first  merit  in  that  business  to  Pelopidas; 
and  even  there  he  does  not  say  what  part  Pelopidas  took  in 
the  business,  but  rather  shows  that  he  had  no  certain  informa- 
tion of  it  :  '£v  /olp  r^  rm  ^myaiSuv  xaraX44/6i,  xa4'  i!)v  Avsxr^ 
^«v7o  n]v  Kce^fi^iav,  d)fJU)XorY)fi.^a)^  auravles  nurtf)  (r^  IlffXoir/^ij^  ro 
^tfui$m  cou  xofro^c^Miro;  drovifMUffi.  This  is  the  whole  of  ^Jiis 
testimony.  Yet  Plutarch,  near  two  centuries  after  him,  and 
near  five  after  Xenophon,  without  stating  any  authority,  has 
not  scrupled  to  describe  the  single  combat,  and  the  complex 
cmtests,  of  Pelopidas,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  nocturnal 
assassinations,  as  if  he  had  been  present  as  a  quiet  spectator,  in 
a  theater,  where  they  were  represented  before  him. 
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SECTION  V. 

Invasion  of  Eleia  by  the  Areadiant^  of  Arcadia  by  the  Laredasmdniam  r 
.  Arcadian  Eparitu^  or  ttlttt  Mi&tia :  Liberality  in  Grecian  Lav  of 
War.    Inttrfortnct  of  the  Atcadians  in  the  Presidency  ef  the  Oiynt' 
pian  Festival  ;  Battle  of  Olympia. 

CHAP.    LACEDiEMON,    and  the    Lacedaemonian    cause    in 

,^^^^J^  Greece,  seemed  now  reviving  from  threatened  dis- 

B.C.364.  solution.     But  leisure  was  still  wanted,  to  repress 

/^'•Hi-f  or  compose  revolt,  and  restore  civil  order,  in  the 

Xenoph.    auticnt  territory  of  Sparta,  when  a  new  invasion  of 

c.4.'i. IP.  Eleia  by  the  Arcadians,  and  a  new  defeat  of  the 

Eleians   in  battle,   compelled  attention  from  the 

LacedsBmonian    government,   to  the  distress  and 

danger  of  its  first  returning  ally.     Archidamus  was 

therefore  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which 

he  invaded  Arcadia.     He  took  the  town  of  Crom- 

nus,  and  putting  three  lochi  in  garrison  there,  led 

the  rest  of  his  army  home. 

As  far  as  immediate  relief  to  the  Eleians  only 
was  in  view,  this  measure  appears  to  have  been 
well  conceived  ;  but  the  foresight,  not  of  the 
statesman  only,  but  of  the  general  also,  should 
have  extended  farther.  The  Arcadians,  feeling  all 
the  expected  uneasiness  at  the  establishment  of  a 
hostile  post  within  their  country,  withdrew  their 
troops  from  Eleia  ;  and,  collecting  their  whole 
force  at  Cromnus,  hastily  surrounded  it  with  a 
contravallation  and  circumvallation.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, not  till  their  garrison  was  already  blockad- 
ed, in  much  alarm  for  it,  reassembled  their  army, 
and  committed  the  command  again  to  Archidamus. 
The  same  deficiency  of  weapons  and  art  of  attack, 
which  compelled  the  Arcadians  to  the  slow  method 
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of  blockade  against  a  weakly  fortified  place  with  sect. 
a  small  garrison,  deterred  Archidamus  from  assault  s^*v^ 
upon  the  Arcadian  lines.  His  object  was  to  allure 
or  provoke  the  besiegers  to  quit  them  ;  and  with 
this  view  he  carried  ravage  through  the  rebellious 
Lacedaemonian  province  of  Skiritis,  and,  as  far  as 
he  could,  into  Arcadia.  But  the  Arcadian  generals 
were  not  to  be  so  diverted  from  their  purpose  ; 
within  their  lines  they  kept  their  army  secure,  and 
the  blockade  close. 

Archidamus  now  saw  that,  to  relieve  Cromnus,  Xenopb. 
he  must  force  the  lines.  The  circumvallation,  ^!l|i;^, 
inclosing  part  of  a  hill,  was  commanded  by  the 
summit.  If  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  summit, 
he  thought  the  Arcadians  could  not  long  hold  their 
situation  beneath.  With  this  view,  he  was  wind- 
ing his  march  round  the  hill,  when  his  advanced 
guard,  composed  of  targeteers  and  cavalr}*-,  seeing 
the  chosen  body  of  Arcadians,  called  the  Eparites, 
without  their  lines,  attacked  them.  The  Eparites  t.  34. 
seem  to  have  been  an  establishment  made  by  those 
able  men  who  formed  the  union  of  Arcadia.  They 
were  a  select  militia,  composed  of  citizens  from 
every  republic  of  the  union,  who  were  to  be  always 
ready  for  the  general  service.  The  desultory  as- 
sault of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  received,  by  this 
well-trained  body,  without  moving.  It  was  renew- 
ed upon  them,  and  then  they  advanced  against  the 
assailants.  Archidamus  turned  to  support  his 
targeteers,  leading  his  heavy-armed  along  the  car- 
riage-road, in  a  narrow  column  of  march.  In  this 
'weak  order  he  was  attacked  by  the  Arcadians, 
formed  in  phalanx.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who,  lss- 
apparently,  should  not  have  swerved  from  their 
first  object  to  make  this  attack,  were  unable  to 
widatand  the  firmer  drder  of  the  Arcadians  :  Ar- 
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CHAP,    chidamus  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
^^^^]^  thigh  :  Chilon,  his  sister's  husband,  and  not  less 
than  thirty  other  Spartans,   mostly  of  the  highest 
rank,  were  killed.     Quickly  however  the  Lacedae- 
Xenoph.     mouians  reached  advantageous  ground,  on  which, 
?4.8.'24;  notwithstanding    the   pressure    upon    them,'  their 
ready  discipline  inabled  them  to  form  ;  and   then 
the   Arcadians  halted.     But  it  appeared  that  the 
transgression  of  those  precepts  of  their  great  law- 
giver, which  forbad  lasting  war,  and  frequent  wars 
with  the  same  enemy,  had  already  been  carried  too 
far.     Not  the   Thebans  only,  but  the  Arcadians 
also,  began  to  vie  with  them  in  discipline  ;  and 
that  persuasion  of  their  superiority  to  all  mankind, 
which  had  assisted  formerly  to  render  the  Lacedae- 
monians invincible,  was  gone  by.     They  were  now- 
superior    in  number,   but  disheartened    by   their 
prince's  wouild,  and  the  death  of  those  around  him  ; 
I  while  the  Arcadians  were  incouraged  by  the  con- 
sideration,  always  important,  that  they  had  been 
8. 25.        successful  assailants  upon  a  retreating  enemy.     The 
action  was  on  the  point  of  being  renewed,  when 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  elders,  perhaps  aware  of 
deficiency  in   the   commanders,   exclaimed,  ^  To 

*  what  purpose  are  we  going  to  fight  ?  Why  should 

*  not  a  truce  rather  here  end  the  contest  V  The 
proposal  of  a  truce,  under  such  circumstances, 
always  implied  acknowlegement  of  defeat ;  yet  it 
was  approved  by  the  other  Lacedemonians.  The 
Arcadians  readily  consented  :  withdrawing  to  the 
ground  where  they  had  made  their  first  assault^ 
they  erected  their  trophy  there,  and  left  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  to  perform,  at  leisure,  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  their  slain. 

Where  batde  begun  might  so  be  stopped  (and 
it  is  not  from  a  closet  speculator,  of  some  centu* 
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ries  after,  that  we  have  these  curious  particulars,  sect. 
but  a  cotemporary,  versed  in  the  din  of  war  and  ,,^.3-^^ 
the  crash  of  armies)  it  might  be  not  unreasonably 
supposed  that  opportunity  fpr  any  negotiation,  and 
a  disposition  to  any  just  accommodation,  would  be 
ready.  Why  then  was  not  negotiation  instantly 
begun ;  first  for  the  surrender  of  Cromnus,  with 
safety  for  the  garrison  ;  and  then  for  solid  peace  ? 
Nothing  like  either,  as  far  as  appears,  was  thought 
of.  Civilization  and  reflection,  amid  much  prac- 
tice in  ^r,  had  led  the  Greeks,  tho  not  to  the  ge- 
nerosity of  modern  European  warfare,  yet  to  cus- 
toms adapted  to  humanize  hostility,  in  some  degree,  . 
and  lessen  its  horrors  :  but  the  circumstances, 
altogether,  of  their  political  system,  and  the  habits 
which  it  superinduced,  impressed  much  the  idea 
that  warfare  was  the  natural  state  of  man  ;  to  be 
regulated,  not  obviated,  by  policy  and  humanity^. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  after  due  rites  to  their  dead, 
withdrew  in  quiet,  under  cover  of  the  truce  ;  but, 
soon  after,  returning  by  night,  attacked  the  Arca- 
dian lines,  and,  on  one  point,  forced  them.  With  Xenoph. 
numbers  however,  adapted  to  surprize,  but  too  c.4.'».V. 
small  to  withstand  the  collected  strength  of  the 
besieging  army,  hasty  retreat  was  necessary  ;  and 
those  only  of  the  garrison  were  relieved,  who  could 
instantly  rush  out  and  join  them  :  the^  escape  of 
somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  was  prevented  by 
the  besiegers. 

Then  appeared,  in  all  its  extent,  the  impolicy  of 
a  measure  so  alarming  and  irritating  to  the  Arca- 

^  This  appears,  in  all  the  projects,  for  improying  govern- 
ment, of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others  ;  and  in  the  schemes  of 
Isocrates  for  obviating  the  eternal  quarrels  of  the  Greeks 
among  themselves,  by  directing  hostility  against  forein 
natiofis. 
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CHAP,    dians,  as  the  establishment  of  a  Lacedsmonian  gar- 
^^^I^!^  rison  in  their  country.     Their  ill  disposition  toward 
Thebes,  and  especially  their  jealousy  6f  Thehan 
interference  in  Peloponnesus,  which  had  contribut- 
ed, perhaps,  beyond  anything,  to  the  relief  of  La- 
cedaemon  from  passed  dangers,  and  afforded  the 
best  ground  of  hope  for  its  future  security  and  pros- 
perity, now  gave  way  to  their  anxiety  for  riddance 
from  so  annoying  and  threatening  an  inconvenience. 
The  deficiency  of  the  art  of  attack  of  the  age,  when 
a  garrison  of  a  hundred  men  might  defy  an  army, 
made  all  auxiliaries  acceptable.      For,  to  prosecute 
with  certain  effect  the  tedious  business  of  a  block- 
ade, the  force  was  to  be  proportioned,  not  to  that 
within  the  place  attacked,  but  to  that  which,  from 
without,  might,  at  any  time  during  the  long  opera- 
tion, attack  the  besiegers.      The  assistance  of  aU 
allies  was  therefore  called  for,  and  the  guard  of  the 
lines  was  divided  between  Arcadian,  Argian,  The- 
ban,  and  Messenian  forces.      Farther  attempts  to 
relieve  the  place  were  thus  deterred,  and  the  Kttie 
garrison  was  at  length  starved  into  a  surrender.        • 
Xenopb.        T^g  detention  of  the  Arcadian  forces,  at  Crom- 
c4!  1.26.  nus,  afforded  opportunity  for  the  Eleians  to  direct 
their  whole  strength  against  their  apostate  fellow- 
citizens  in  Pylus.     These,  venturing  a  battle,  were 
defeated,  and  about  two  hundred  were  made  pri- 
nfwiiM*     The  Eleian  citizens,  among  them,  were  all 
^^eath  :  the  rest  were  sold  for  slaves.     Siege 
en  laid  to  Pylus  and  Marganeee,  both  were 
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tseason  of  the  festival  of  the  hundred  and 
jDlyinpiad  now  approached,  while  an  Arca- 
^isoiY  commanded  Olympia,  and  the  neigh- 
country,  adhering  to  the  Arcadian  interest, 
led  in  what  the  Eleians  esteemed  rebellion 
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ag^st  them.  The  Arcadians,  having  freed  them*'  sect. 
adves  from  the  annoyance  of  a  Lacedsemonian  gar-  '  ^' 
mon  within  their  country,  did  not  immediately  pro-* 
pose  any  new  aggression  against  the  Eleians,  but 
they  resolved  not  to  surrender  Olympia  to  them  for 
the  purposes  of  the  festival.  A  shock  was  thus 
hazarded  to  the  prejudices,  and  an  interrupdon  to 
the  injoyments  of  the  Greek  nation,  which  might 
have  excited  extensive  enmity ;  but  means  for  ob- 
vialing  this,  to  a  considerable  degree,  were  found 
in  the  disputed  tide  of  the  Eleians  to  the  presi- 
dency, tho  they  had  been  uninterruptedly  exercising 
it  so  many  years.  The  Arcadians  would  not  assume 
that  presidency,  in  their  own  name;  they  affected 
to  restore  the  sacred  right  to  the  PissBans,  who  had 
never  ceased  to  claim  it,  against  what  they  termed 
the  £lkian  usurpation  :  and  thus  was  obtained  the 
support  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Greece  ;  perhaps  dissatisfied,  as  we  have  seen  La- 
cedaemon  formerly,  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Eleians  may,  on  some  occasions,  have  exercised 
the  power  conceded  to  them  at  the  Olympian  meet- 
ing. The  Argians  sent  two  thousand  heavy-armed 
to  assist  in  maintaining  the  presidency  of  the  Pi- 
sseans;  and  even  the  Athenians,  in  favor  of  their 
new  allies  of  Arcadia,  against  Elis,  the  confederate 
of  Lacedsemon,  while  Laceds&mon  was  still  the  con- 
federate of  Athens  (so  the  interests  of  the  Grecian 
republics  became  complicated)  sent  .five  hundred 
horse,  which,  among  Peloponnesian  armies,  would 
be  a  very  considerable  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleians,  esteeming  their 
right  of  presidency  at  the  Olympian  festival  a  most 
vaJuable  inheritance,  derived  from  their  forefathers, 
resolved- to  spare  no  exertion  in  asserting  it.  They 
ingaged  the  Achaians  in  their  interest ;  and,  waiting 

VOL.  v.  26 
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CHAP,    then  till  the  time  when  the  concourse  would  be 
,^J^^  formed  (for  such  was  the  public  confidence  in  the 
sacred  estimation  of  the  place  and  season,  that  per- 
sons led  by  curiosity  or  business  had  flocked,  nearly 
as  usual,  from  every  settlement  of  the  Greek  nation) 
they  marched  to  Olympia, 
Xenoph.        The  Elcians,  tho  ingaged  in  frequent  wars,  were 
c.  4.' •.' 30.  held  in  the  lowest  estimation,  among  the  Greeks, 
as  a  military  people  ;  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of 
contempt,  not  only  by  the  Arcadians,  Argians,  and 
Athenians,  but  by  their  own  allies  the  Achaians. 
The  Arcadians    therefore,  the  more    confident  in 
their  present  strength,  on  account  of  their  late  suc- 
cesses, took  no  measures  for  preventing,  or  even 
f.  29.        observing  the  approach  of  an  enemy.    They  were 
attending  the  exhibition  of  the  games,  in  all  leisure  ; 
the  horserace  was  over  ;  the  pentathlon,  or  contest 
of  five  exercises,  was  going  forward  ;  the  athletes, 
who  had  already  run,  were  proceeding  to  wrestle ; 
no  longer  in  the  course,  says  Xenophon,  who  is 
likely  to  have  been  present,  but  between  the  course 
and  the  altar ;  when  the  alarm  was  given,  that  the 
Eleians  were  already  on  the  verge  of  the  Altis,  the 
inclosure  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  the  celeb- 
rity.    The  Arcadians  then  hurried  into  order  of 
battle,  on  the  bank  of  the  brook  Cladaiis,  which, 
washing  one  side  of  the  Altis,  presently  joins  the 
Alpheius.    The  Eleians,^  advancing  in  good  order, 
on  each  side  of  the  Cladaiis,  broke  the  Arcadian 
phalanx  with  the  first  shock,  and  then  were  equally 
successful  against  the  Argians,  hastening  to  support 
it.     The  disordered  troops  retreated,  and  the  Ele- 
ians pursued  among  the  public  and  sacred  build- 
ings, to  the  space  between  the  council-hall,  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  adjoining  theater.     There 
the  advantage  afforded  for  defence,  and  for  the  use 
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of  missile  weapons,  by  those  solid  and  lofty  edifices, 
inabled  the  defeated  to  stand,  and  the  victors  suf- 
fered some  loss  before  they  withdrew  to  their 
camp. 

The  Arcadians  and  their  allies,  however,  it  ap-  Xcnoph. 
peared,  felt  themselves  very  effectually  defeated.  c.Vt'sa. 
No  longer  thinking  of  opposing  the  Eleians  in  the 
field,  they  were  all  night  employed  in  forming  de- 
fences ;  the  scaffolding  and  sheds,  raised  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  attending  the  celebrity, 
fintiishing  materials  for  a  palisade*^  By  morning 
they  had  so  fortified  the  avenues,  and  so  disposed 
troops  on  the  temple  tops,  that  the  Eleians,  on  a 
view  of  the  opposition  prepared  for  them,  prudently 
abstained  from  farther  assault.  Xenophon  has  de- 
clared his  astonishment  at  what  they  had  already 
done.  After  mentioning  the  previous  disrepute  of 
their  military  character,  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 

*  On   this   occasion   the    Eleians   showed    them- 

*  selves  soldiers,  such  as  the  deity,  giving  courage 

*  by  inspiration,  might  make  in  a  day  ;  but  the  art 

*  of  men,  employed  on  those  not  naturally  brave, 

*  could  not  in  a  long  time  form/ 

But  the  poverty  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  dispro- 
portion of  their  public  revenue  to  their  military 
force  (except  when  Athens  or  LacedaBmon  received 
tribute  from  many  subject  republics)  generally  pre- 
vented any  regular  plan  of  a  campain,  and  often 
denied  what  should  have  been  the  immediate  fruit 
of  victory.  The  Eleians,  not  strong  enough  to 
cany  Olympia  by  assault,  not  rich  enough  to 
subsist  long  from  home,  at  a  loss  in  any  way  to 
push  the  advantage  gained,  returned  to  Elis, 

<^  It  appears  from  this  circumstance  that  the  spectators  and 
men  of  business,  at  the  Olympian  meeting,  did  not  view  this 
extraordinary  contest  quite  so  much  at  their  ease  as  Diodorus 
has  represented. 
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SECTION  VI. 

SacriUgioiu  Robbery  of  tfu  Olympian  Treasury^  by  the  Demoeratital 
AdnUnutroHan  of  AreaHa  :  OppoHHoh  of  MmUmeia  to  the  Sacrilege  .- 
Sttppori  tolicitedfrom  Thebes  by  the  perpetrators  :  Remarutrance 
against  interference  from  Thebes  by  the  Arcadian  soverein  Assembly: 
Congress  at  Tegea:  Violence  of  the  Theban  Commissioner;  supported 
by  Epameinondas  :  Reunion  of  Arcadia^  Achqia^  mnd  EUs^  in  aUiance 
•  trith  Lacedamxin. 

CHAP.   By  the  retreat  of  the  victorious  Eleians,  the  Arca- 

XXVIII.  • 

%,^-v-^  dians  were  left  at  liberty  to  chuse  their  measures. 

nMfti^i'  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  Arcadia  might  perhaps  have  sufficed 
for  revenge,  but  that  Arcadia,  like  Elis,  wanted  pe- 
cuniary resources.  The  Eparites,  none  probably  so 
poor  as  not  to  possess  a  slave,  could  generally  sub- 
sist from  their  private  means,  while  the  defence  of 
their  own  country,  or  a  hasty  expedition  only,  into  a 
neighboring  province,  was  required  of  them.  But 
already  they  began  to  be  pressed  by  their  detention 
at  Olympia ;  far  from  their  homes,  and  yet  sur- 
rounded by  a  friendly  territory,  which  put  plunder 
at  a  distance  ;  uneasy,  at  the  same  time,  under  their 
late  defeat,  which  would  not  dispose  them  to  bear, 
with  increased  patience,  the  inconveniences  of 
want.  If,  to  relieve  them,  Olympia  was  left  without 
an  Arcadian  force,  the  considerable  acquisitions 
made,  through  the  first  successes  in  the  war,  would 
be  at  once  lost ;  and  the  Pisajans,  Triphylians,  all 
those,  gn  pretence  of  protecting  whom  the  war 
had  been  undertaken,  must  be  exposed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Eleians.  These  considerations  press- 
ed upon  the  democratical  chiefs,  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Arcadian  afiairs,  while  a  strong  aristocratical 
opposition  still  existed  in  their  country.  Shame, 
anger,  revenge,  interest,  ambition,  fear,  the  fear  of 
all  those  evils,  usually,  in  the  Grecian  republics, 
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foUowing  the  loss  of  popularity  and  its  attendant  sect. 
power,  instigated,  and  the  Olympian  treasury  was  ,^^^^^ 
before  them.  The  temptation  altogether  was  greater 
than  they  could  resist.  Careless,  perhaps,  about 
the  punishments  which,  in  vulgar  opinion,  would 
certainly  follow  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods, 
they  resolved  to  brave  those,  most  severely  de- 
nounced, for  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  throughout 
Greece,  by  the  laws  of  men  ;  trusting  to  the  means, 
which  the  crime  itself  would  furnish,  for  their  secu- 
rity. They  expected  assuredly  to  gain  the  Epa- 
rites ;  whose  support  would  inable  them  to  over- 
bear opposition  within  their  own  country  ;  and  they 
had  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  riches, 
which  they  should  make  their  own,  for  negotiation 
without* 

The  amount  altogether  of  the  plunder,  which, 
under  this  resolution,  may  have  been  committed 
upon  the  sacred  treasury  of  Olympia,  perhaps  was 
never  publicly  known  ;  but  the  source  of  a  pay,  es- 
tablished, and  regularly  issued,  for  the  Eparites, 
under  authority  of  the  administration  of  a  confede- 
racy of  democracies,  not  to  be  concealed,  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  boldly  avowedi  Powerful 
however  as  the  means  were,  which  the  democratical 
chiefs  had  laid  their  hands  upon,  for  obviating  op- 
position and  complaint,  they  could  not  prevent  the 
use  of  the  opportunity,  which  their  measure  afford- 
ed to  their  political  opponents,  for  exciting  honest 
indignation,  and  alarming  popular  superstition.  In 
Mantineia  the  aristocratical  appears  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  party.  There  a  decided  opposition  Xenoph. 
to  the  measure  was  presently  resolved  upon,  by  c.  4.  •.  as. 
those  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  it  was  conducted 
with  a  temperate  firmness,  which  made  it  formida- 
ble.    A  deputation  was  sent,  in  the  name  of  the 
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CHAP,    municipal  government  of  Mantineia,  to  those  who 

^^^^^  directed  the  administration  of  the  union,  declaring4 

'  that  the  Mantineians,  desirous  to  support,  with 

'  their  best  means,  the  interest  of  the  united  Arcadian 

^  people,  would  however  avoid  implication  in  the 

*  guilt  of  sacrilege  :  that  they  had  therefore  remitted 
^  a  sum  of  money,  collected  among  themselves,  equal 

*  to  their  share  of  the  pay  at  present  wanted  for  the 
^  Eparites  ;  and  against  all  sacrilegious  use  of  the 

*  Olympian  treasure,  they  utterly  protested.' 

But  the  democratical  chiefs,  who,  in  considering 
the  diflferent  dangers  before  them,  had  perhaps 
thought  it  safer  to  commit  the  crime,  than  either 
to  abandon  the  direction  of  public  afiairs,  or 
struggle,  in  the  management  of  them,  against  the 
difficulties  of  public  penury,  were  not  now  disposed 
to  retreat  Supposing  their  party  sure  in  the 
Numberless  assembly,  they  cited  the  leading  men 
of  Mantineia**  before  that  body,  to  answer  for 
their  conduct,  as  a  treasonable  opposition  to  die 
authority  of  the  united  Arcadian  government 
This  citation,  the  Mantine;ians,  doubting  the  in- 
dependency or  the  impartiality  of  a  majority  in  the 
assembly,  avoided  to  obey.  It  is  indeed  a  curious 
complication  of  tyranny  and  weakness,  of  public 
corruption  and  private  insecurity,  that  is  displayed 
in  the  cotemporary  historian's  account  of  the  mea- 
sures of  that  new  united  government,  which  had 
been  proposed  to  the  Arcadians  as  the  perfection 
of  democracy.  The  assembly  proceeded  to,  what 
was  indeed  ordinary  in  Greek  jurisprudence,  con- 
demnation of  the  contumacious  Mantineians,  as  if 
they  had  been  tried  and  regularly  convicted,  and 
a  body  of  Eparites  was  sent  to  apprehend  them. 
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But  the  Mantineians,  who  had  resolved  to  disobey    sect. 
a  legal  summonce,  were  prepared  also  to  resist  ,^^!^^ 
force  :  they  shut  the  gates  of  their  town,  and  re- 
fused admittance  to  those  who  came   with    the 
authority,  or  at  least  in  the  name,  of  the  soverem 
assembly  of  Arcadia. 

Civil  war  thus  was,  in  effect,  declared.      The 
opposition  of  the  Mantineians  could  in*  truth  be 
justified  only  by  what  might  justify  resistance  to 
any    established     government.       Sound    political 
principle,  as  we  have   had   frequent  occasion   to 
observe,  was  little  found  in  Greece  ;  but  supersti- 
tion,  commonly  powerful,   operated,  perhaps  on 
this  occasion,  in  concurrence  with  the  best  poll- 
tical  principle,  in  favor  of  the  Mantineian  chiefs. 
The  aristocratical  party,  throughout  Arcadia,  would 
of  course  be  with  them.    At  the  same  time  doubt, 
shame,  fear,  began  to  spread  among  those  inclined 
to  the  democratical  cause  ;  fear  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance, and  fear  of  the  reproaches  and  enmity  of  all 
Greece  ;  insomuch  that  many  of  them  also  declar- 
ed against  the  obnoxious  measure.     The  dreadful  1^^^^' 
idea  of  involving  themselves  and  their  families,  to  c.4.'a'.34. 
latest  posterity,  in  guilt  with  gods  and  men,  had  a 
growing  effect,   which    the   bold  authors  of  the 
crime  could  not  repress ;  and  shortly  a  majority  of 
the  Numberless,  or  the .  Ten-thousand,  repented, 
so  far  as  to  come'  to  a  resolution,  ^  that  no  farther 
'  trespass    upon    the   sacred    treasury    should  be 
*  allowed.' 

This  resolution,  moderate  as  it  might  seem, 
reduced  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege,  hitherto 
leaders  of  the  Arcadian  politics,  at  once  to  a  situa- 
tion of  extreme  peril,  by  depriving  them  of  that 
source  of  power  to  which  they  had  looked  for 
safety.     They  could  no  longer  hold  their  influence 
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CHAP,  over  the  Eparites  ;  many  of  whom  were  unable, 
XXVIII.  ^^^  many  others  little  willing,  to  serve  out  of  Aeir 
own  country,  on  their  private  means.  The  stop- 
page of  a  pay,  which  was  become  a  public  con- 
dition of  their  service,  affording  a  pretence,  many 
went  home.  By  the  laws  of  the  union,  apparently, 
the  towns  for  which  they  had  served  were  to  sup- 
ply their  places.  Men  of  principal  property  had 
hitherto  avoided  inrolment  among  tiie  Eparites* 
But  they  had  now  seen  the  danger  of  trusting  to 
those  who  had  little  or  nothing,  what  would  inable 
them  to  take  all ;  and  to  avoid,  says  the  cotempora- 
ry  historian,  being  subjected  by  the  Eparites,  they 
resolved  to  be  Eparites.  This  was  another  blow  to 
the  democratical  leaders.  No  prosecution  was  yet 
instituted,  or,  as  far  as  appears,  threatened  against 
thfem  ;  but,  losing  thus  their  influence  in  the  army, 
after  having  lost  their  majority  in  the  soverein  as^ 
sembly,  everything  was  to  be  apprehended  for 
those  implicated  in  a  crime  which,  by  the  laws  of 
all  Greece,  was  capital,  and  the  punishment  gene- 
rally to  be  inflicted  without  trial.  One  resource 
remained.  Thebes,  or  at  least  those  who  now 
ruled  the  Theban  councils,  had  a  great  interest 
in  supporting  them  ;  as  their  downfall  would  be, 
in  course,  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  antient 
conneqtion  of  Arcadia  with  Lacedaemon.  That 
proud  independency,  which  the  Arcadians  had 
made  their  glor)',  and  that  jealousy  of  Theban  in- 
terference, which  they  had  been  taught  to  esteem 
their  essential  policy,  were  no  longer  considera- 
tions for  the  democratical  leaders  :  they  applied 
urgently  and  expressly  for  a  Theban  army  to  march 
into  Peloponnesus  :  '  If  it  was  delayed,'  they  said, 
'  Lacedemonian  influence  would  quickly  again 
*  rule  Arcadia.' 
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How  far  this  measure  was  necessary  to  their  .  sect. 
safety,  we  can  only  conjecture  ;  forming  our  judge-  ^^^J^^^ 
ment  by  what  we  find  to  have   been,  common  in 
Grecian  political  contests  ;  but,  that  their  power 
was  gone,  that  their  views  of  ambition  were  frus- 
trated,   unless  they  could  -obtain    support    from 
Thebes,    the    cotemporary    historian  has    clearly 
shown.      The   aristocratical   party  had  so  gained 
ground,  that  a  majority  in  the  multitudinous  sove- 
rein  assembly  of  Arcadia  went  with  it ;  not  in  op- 
position toi  the   sacrilege  only,  but  generally ;  a 
circumstance  in  itself  speaking  not  a  little  in  favor 
of  the  aristocratical  leaders.     The  application  of 
the  democratical  chiefs  to  Thebes,  and  its  favorable 
reception  there,  becoming  known,  was  taken  into 
consideration.     The  democratical  party  seems  to 
have  been  still  too  powerful,  in  the  yet  but  half- 
formed  union  of  the  republics,   to  be  effectually 
retrained  by  the  soverein  assembly  ;  but,  imder  Xenoph. 
authority  of  that  assembly,  ministers  were  sent  to  c.  4!s'.  35* 
remonstrate,  at  Thebes,  against  the  proposed  march 
of  Theban  forces  into  Arcadia,  uncalled  for  by  the 
Arcadian  government.     This  measure  being  taken, 
the  Eleian  war  and  the  circumstances  of  Olympia 
became  the  next  subjects  for  debate.      In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  it  was  observed,  '  That  the  charge 
*and    presidency  of  the  temple  neither  of  right 
*  belonged  to  the  Arcadians,  nor  were  to  be  coveted 
'  by  them  ;   that  the  restoration  of  both   to  the 
^  Eleians  would  be  most  consonant  to  justice  and 
'•  religion,  and  most  acceptable  to  the  god  ;  that,  in 
^  truth,  no  cause  for  continuing  the  war  with  Elis 
^ existed ;'  and  thus  it  was  decreed  by  the  assembly. 
The  Eleians  gladly  consented  to  a  negotiation  for 
peace  upon  such  groimds  ;   a  truce  was  instandy 
concluded  ;    and  deputies  from  all  the   Arcadian 
VOL.  v.  27 
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CHAP,    cities  assembling  in  Tegea,  received  there,  in  regu- 
,^^^^^  lar  form,,  ministers  from  Elis. 

In  this  critical  moment,  when  the  fate  of  Greece, 
for  all  futurity,  was  on  the  balance,  the  wisdom,  the 
magnanimity^  the  inlarged  patriotism  of  a  Lyco- 
medes,  singularly  wanted  among  the  Arcadians, 
were  unfortunately  not  found ;  or,  if  existing  any^" 
where,  without  his  active  exertion  and  commanding 
influence,  they  were  inefficacious.  The  efforts  of 
the  aristocratical  leaders  could  not  prevent  the  in- 
Xenoph.  suiting  appearance  of  a  Theban  at  the  congress, 
c.4.s!36,  attended  by  a  body  of  three  hundred  Boeotian 
heavy-armed.  Swearing,  with  sacrifice  and  solemn 
ceremony,  to  the  observance  of  the  truce,  was  the 
first  business  of  the  meeting.  In  this  the  Th$* 
ban  readily  concurred,  and  objection  was  made 
on  no  part.  Banquets  were  then  prepared,  the 
paean  of  peace  res^ounded,  a  thoughtless  joy  per- 
vaded all ;  those  leading  men  excepted,  who  had 
been  principals  in  the  sacrilege  at  Olympia.  Thciy 
could  not  withdraw  their  consideration  from  th^ 
disappointment  of  their  ambition,  by  the  very 
measure  which  gave  occasion  for  the  genend  joy, 
or  from  the  prosecution,  to  which  they  had  mad§ 
themselves  legally  liable,  and  the  persecuting  man* 
ner  in  which,  too  commonly  in  the  Grecian  repute 
lies,  measures  were  carried  against  a  defeated  party* 
The  Theban  came  commissioned  to  give  them  such 
support  as  circumstances  might  allow.  Com* 
municating  with  him,  they  found  him  full  of  that 
patriotism,  which  could  throw  a  veil  over  honor, 
revile  justice,  and  contemn  oaths,  when  the  inte- 
rest of  bis  country,  or  of  his  party  in  it,  required. 
Some  of  the  Eparites  were  yet  devoted  to  them. 
Supported  by  these,  and  by  the  Bceotians,  they  shut 
the  town-gates,  and  sent  parties  around,  to  seisse,  iot 
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the  midst  of  the  general  festivity,  the  leading  men  sect. 
of  every  Arcadian  city.  The  number  thus  appre-  <„^pJ[^ 
hended,  was  such,  tluit,  the  public  prison  not  hold- 
ing all,  the  townhouse  was  also  filled  with  them. 
Many,  nevertheless,  escaped ;  some  over  the  town- 
walls  ;  some  by  favor  of  those  who  guarded  the 
gates :  for,  in  this  business,  says  the  cotemporary 
historian,  the  animosity,  usual  in  Grecian  sedition) 
actuated  none  but  those  who  feared  capital  prosecu- 
cution ;  and  among  those  who  fled  were  most  of 
the  principal  Mantineians,  whom  it  had  been  par- 
ticularly the  object  of  the  conspirators  to  secure. 

Intelligence  of  this  transaction  quickly  reaching 
Mantineia,  distant  only  twelve  miles,  was  thence 
hastened  over  Arcadia,  with  admonition  added  for 
all  the  towns  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  what 
might  follow.  Heralds  were  then  sent  to  Tegea, 
bearing  a  requisition  for  the  liberty  of  the  Manti- 
neians detained  there,  accompanied  by  a  remon* 
strance,  insisting  that  no  Arcs^ian  should  be  exe- 
cuted, or  even  imprisoned,  without  trial,  in  due 
coarse  of  law ;  and  offering,  if  any  were  accused  of 
treason  i^nst  the  union,  security  from  the  Manti- 
neian  state  for  their  appearance  before  the  great 
assembly  of  the  nation.  It  might  seem  as  if  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Lycomedes,  some  idea  of  just 
government  and  true  civil  freedom,  and  of  the 
proper  manner  of  asserting  them,  existed  still  in 
Mantineia,  and  only  there. 

The  Theban,  to  whose  authority,  it  appears,  the  Xenoph. 
Arcadian  conspimtors  deferred,  seems  to  have  been  c.  Vs.'sp. 
disconcerted  by  the  spirited  prudence  of  the  Manti- 
neians* Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the  violence 
to  which  he  had  been  persuaded,  he  set  all  his  pri- 
soners at  liberty ;  and,  next  day,  assembling  as 
many  Arcadians  of  the  different  towns  as  were  at 
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xxvm  ^^^^^  ^^^  would  come  at  his  invitation,  he  apold- 
%^v^  gized  for  what  he  had  done  ;  misled,  as  he  pretend^ 
ed,  by  false  intelligence  of  a  plot  for  delivering 
Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  a  Lacedse- 
monian  anpy  approaching.  The  excuse  found 
little  credit,  but  the  apology  was  accepted,  «o 
far  that  he  was  allowed  to  depart  quietly.  The 
matter  hdwever  was  then  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration, by  those  who  directed  the  Arcadian 
councils ;  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  not 
precisely  what  prudence  would  have  dictated,  to 
those  whose  object  was  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
independency  of  Arcadia,  which  had  been  so  in- 
dangered,  without  being  yet  materially  injured  : 
they  sent  ministers  to  Thebes,  to  accuse  the  author 
of  the  late  violence,  and  to  insist  that  his  crime 
should  be  punished  with  death. 
Xcaooh.  Epameinondas  was  then  in  the  high  office  of 
c!4.'I."46.  general,  commander-in-chief;  which,  in  the  The- 
ban  as  in  the  Athenian  democracy,  seems  to  have 
conferred,  for  its  period,  a  kingly  power ;  far  less 
regularly  controlled,  by  any  constitutional  checks, 
than  the  authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings ; 
and,  when  an  overbearing  party  in  the  tumultuary 
soverein  assembly  favored,  it  was,  like  the  power  of 
an  Asiatic  vizier,  the  favorite  of  his  despot,  uncon- 
trolled. To  the  general  the  Arcadians  were  to  ad- 
dress themselves.  We  do  not  find  Xenophon 
often  vouching  for  words,  spoken  by  his  cotempo- 
raries,  with  that  unqualified  assurance,  with  which 
some,  who  wrote  four  or  five  hundred  years  after 
him,  have  undertaken  to  give  them.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  only  one  on  which  any  censure  upon  his 
political  enemy,  Epameinondas,  appears  even  im- 
plied, he  relates  what  that  great  man  said ;  but  his 
caution  in  so  doing  deserves  notice.     Afiirming 
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nothing  from  himself,  he  states  the  report,  which    s£CT. 
the  Arcadian  ministers,  on  their  return,  made  to  ^^!^!:^^ 
thfiit  government :  '  Epameinondas  told  them,^  they 
said,  ^  that  the  Theban  commissioner,  at  Tegea, 
^  had  done  far  better  when  he  seized  the  principal 
^  Arcadians,  than  when  he  released  them :  for,  the 

*  Thebans  having  ingaged  in  the  war  only  to  serve 
^  Arcadia,  any  negotiation  for  peace,  without  com- 
'  munication  with  Thebes,  was  treason  against  the 
'  confederacy.     Be  assured  therefore,'  he  added, 

*  we  will  march  into  Arcadia ;  and,  with  our  nume** 

*  rous  friends  there,  who  have  been  faithful  to  the 

*  common  cause,  we  will  prosecute  the  war^'.' 

The  communication  of  this  report  put  Pelopon- 
nesus in  a  ferment.  All  the  independent  interests, 
if  an  apposite  modern  'phrase  may  be  allowed,  were 
indignant,  yet  at  the  same  time  alarmed,  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  Thebes,  to  command  war  for  them, 
within   their  own   peninsula,  when   they  desired 

^  Diodoros  has  given  a  strange  inconsistent  account  of  the 
affairs  of  Arcadia  and  £iis,  which  led  to  the  fourth  expedition 
of  Epameinondas  into  PeloponDesus.  Not  the  leading  men  of 
the  united  administration  of  Arcadia^)  according  to  him,  hut  the 
Mantineian  chiefs  alone  purloined  the  sacred  treasure  of 
Oijmpia ;  for  no  puhlic' purpose,  hut  for  private  lucre ;  and  it 
was  thej  who,  to  prevent  leisure  for  inquiry  into  their  conduct, 
fomented  the  Eleian  war.  That  the  chiefs  of  the  united  ad- 
ministration had  the  Olympian  treasury  in  their  power,  ap- 
pears from  his  own  narrative  ;  hut  how  the  Mantineians  sepa- 
rately could  command  it,  he  neither  informs  us,  nor  seems  to 
have  stopped  to  consider ;  and  he  appears  totally  to  have  for- 
gotten, what  he  had  just  hefore  related,  that  it  was  through  the 
previous  existence  of  war  with  Elis  that  any  of  them  could 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  Olympian  treasury.  Possibly  he  had 
not  ready  opportunity  to  consult  Xenophon's  clear  detail,  when 
he  inriched  his  book  with  this  string  of  absurdities  ;  which 
seems  too  gross  to  have  had  vogue  when  the  facts  were  re- 
cent, but  may  havie  been  recommended  afterward,  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  party  dispute,  to  some  author  (perhaps  Dionysio- 
dorus  or  Anaxis,  Boeotian  writers  of  Grecian  history,  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  his  fifteenth  book)  whose  work  may  have 
fallen  too  temptingly  in  his  way. 
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CHAP,  peace  ;  and  to  march  an  anny  into  their  country^  to 
3^^^IJ^  inforce  such  conunands.  The  governments  of 
Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Achaia,  united  in  these  senti- 
ments. They  sent,  in  common,  to  Athens,  still 
connected  in  that  alliance  with  Arcadia  which  was 
the  last  political  work  of  Lycomedes,  in  some  con- 
fidence that  the  Athenians  would  feel  themselves 
bound  by  interest,  not  less  than  by  treaty,  to  prevent 
the  Thebans  from  becoming  masters  of  Peloponne- 
sus ;  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  They  sent 
with  not  less  confidence  to  Lacedsemon,  tho  hither- 
to the  enemy  of  Arcadia,  but  already  ingaged 
anew  in  friendly  connection  with  Achaia  and  Elis. 
The  humiliation  of  Lacedsmon  is  strongly  marked 
by  what  followed.  A  proposal  which,  in  the  early 
days  of  Agesilaus,  would  have  been  scorned  and 
resented,  was  now,  tho  far  from  adapted  to  promote 
the  common  object,  readily  accepted.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  combined  troops,  when  within  the 
territory  of  any  state  of  this  new  confederacy,  should 
be  commanded  in  chief  by  the  general  of  that  state, 
under  direction  of  its  government. 


SECTION  VII. 

PrineipUi  ofOttcian  PoUties.  Fourth  expediiion  of  the  Thtbarity  iin* 
der  Epavuinondiu^  into  Pelopowneru*  :  Second  Iwtation  of  Latoma  ; 
Battle  of  Jifantineia, 

We  may,  perhaps,  on  first  view,  rather  wonder  at 
the  former  submission  of  the  Grecian  republics  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy,  than  at  the  assertion 
now  of  the  right  of  equality.  But  it  will  readily 
oceur  that  this  right  of  equality,  however  justly 
claimed,  could  not  be  exercised,  when  -  a  powerful 
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enemy  pressed,  without  risking  great  inconvenience 
to  the  tommon  cause.  Republics^  therefore,  like 
individuals,  when  fear,  revenge,  Cr  ambition  insti- 
gated, often  conceded  their  equality  fbr  the  advan- 
tage of  military' subordination.  Hence  arose  temp- 
tation and  opportunities  for  leading  and  ambitious 
men,  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  lasting 
peace  in  Greece,  and  must  prevent  it  wherever  a 
democracy  may  exist,  strong  enough  to  contend 
with  neighboring  powers.  Where  gradation  of 
rank  is  established,  and  means  of  rising  are  open, 
ambition,  undoubtedly  for  wise  purposes,  implanted 
in  the  mind  of  man,  has  some  opportunity  for  grati- 
fication, even  in  a  settled  government  in  peace; 
but  a  democracy,  in  peace  is^  for  the  ambitious  man, 
a  blank :  war  or  civil  disturbance  are  necessary  to 
him  ;  and,  when  war  or  sedition  are  once  afloat,  no 
government  so  teems  with  opportunities,  none  of- 
fers so  wide  a  field  for  ambition  as  democracy. 
Hence  the  most  ambitious  men  are  commonly  zea- 
lous for  democracy :  by  far  the  lai^st  portion  of 
successful  usurpers  have  begun  their  career  as  fa- 
vorites of  the  multitude :  and  hence  the  perpetual 
wars  of  Greece,  and  the  perpetual  seditions.  We 
have  seen  what  insecurity,  public  and  private, 
what  continual  apprehension,  what  almost  con- 
tinual violences  resulted.  In  a  country  so  con- 
^tuted,  should  aiiy  commonwealth,  acquiring 
strength  to  control  others,  exercise  it  so  as  to  check 
mischievous  ambition,  and  inforce  any  tolerable 
civil  orderi  popularity  would  of  course  accrue  to  it, 
as  far  as  such  benefits  were  extended.  Thus,  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasions,  the  attachment  of 
the  greater  part  of  Greece  to  Lacedaemon  was  like 
that  of  a  clan  to  an  individual  chief,  or  a  nation  to 
it$  hereditary  king,  to  the  admitted  right  of  succes- 
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CHAP,    sion  in  whose  family  it  had  owed  ages  of  internal 
^^.!!J^  peace.     At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Greece,  as  all 
the  older  writers  testify,  looked  to  subjection  even 
under  the  Persian  monarch,  as  likely  to  avert  more 
evils  than  it  would  bring.     When  the  superintend- 
ing power  then  of  Lacedaemon,  through  abuse,  be- 
came intolerable,  still  the  other  republics  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  head.    Thus  Athens  rose  ;  and,  when 
the  power  abused  by  Athens  became  also  intolerable, 
it  only  reverted  to  Lacedaemon,  to  be  again  abused. 
Nevertheless  so  was  the  necessity  of  a  superintend- 
ing authority  felt,  among  the  jarring  republics,  that, 
when  a  few  extraordinary  men  had  raised  Thebes, 
from  bondage  under  Lacedaemon,  to  dominion  over 
Boeotia,  her  new  power  of  giving  protection  was 
no  sooner  observed,  than  it   drew  the  regard  erf 
neighboring  states ;    and  Thebes  appears  to  have 
been,  in  considerable  extent,  invited  to  aspire  to 
the  empire  of  Greece.     But,  tho  the  smaller  repub- 
lics, in  general,  saw  such  a  rising  power  with  more 
hope  than  jealousy,  yet  the  larger,  which    them- 
selves aspired  at  supremacy,    viewed  it    thro   a 
different  medium.     Since  the  batde  of  Cnidus  and 
the  return  of  Conon,  Athens  had  been  alternately 
advancing  and  losing  ground,  but  altogett^r  gradu- 
ally advancing,  in  strength  and  in  dominion.     No 
aristocracy,  oligarchy,  or  monarchy,  would  so  in  all 
points  meet  and  thwart  her  interest  as  an  imperial 
democracy.     It  was  thus  the  same  principle  which 
formerly  animated  Syracuse  against  Athens,  that 
now  determined  the    Athenians  to   persevere,  in 
alliance  with  Lacedaemon,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the   ambition  and  the  growing  power  of 
Thebes. 

It  is  however  remarkable  that,  in  this  war,  in* 
which  Athens  and  Thebes  were  ingaged  on  oppo- 
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site  side$^  we  hear  of  no  ravi^  of  the  Attic  fields    sject. 
by  the  powerful  armies  of  Boeotia,  nor  of  any  at-  v^lS^iw 
tempt  against  Baeotia  in  the  QGcasiooal  absence  of 
its  forces.     Both  states  sent  troops  to  act  against 
each  other,  at  a  distance  from  the  territories  of  both, 
in  Peloponnesus ;  both  remaining  quiet  at  home, 
as  if  by  compact :  perhaps  compact,  if  not  formally 
expressed,  yet  really  understood,  and  upheld  by  a 
mutual  sense  of  its  convenience.    The  fact  has  been 
noticed  by  Demosthenes,  that,  during  the  Theban 
war,  the  Attic  territory  injoycd  perfect  peace*^   But 
the  genius  of  Epameinondas,  intent  upon  raising  his 
city,  and  reckoning  the  depression  of  the  formerly 
overbearing  landforce  of  Lacedaomon  the  first  tiling 
necessary,  would  avoid  needless  implication  with 
Athens  by  land,  while  nevertheless,  conceiving  the 
bold  project  of  making  Thebes  a  maritime  power,  i>ocr.  or. 
he  would  contest  with  Athens  the  command  of  the  **** 

sea.  That  empire,  to  which,  while  the  strength  of 
Lacediemon  was  so  fully  employed  in  the  war  with 
Thebes,  Athens  had  been  silently  rising  again, 
the  Athenian  democracy  again  exercised  tyranni- 
cally ;  and  the  discontent  among  those  called  its 
allies,  especially  the  rich  ilands  of  Rhodes  and^ 
Chios,  and  the  important  town  of  Byzantium,  in- 
vited the  attention  of  Epameinondas.  He  collected  B.C.  36S. 
a  naval  force  so  unexpectedly,  and  conducted  it  so  ^ll^*  2. 
i^ly,  that  Laches,  who  commanded  the  Athenian 
fleet  on  the  Asiatic  station,  tho  an  officer  of  reputa- 
tion, was  unable  to  make  head  against  him ;  and 
the  states  of  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  re- 
nouncing the  Athenian  confederacy,  ingaged  in  al- 
liance with  Thebes.  But,  successful  as  he  thus 
was  in  one  expedition,  well  timed  and  rapidly  exe- 

^^  I  think  in  tlie  oration  on  tlie  crown. 
VOL.  V.  28 
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CHAP,    cuted,  yet  he  could  not  maintain  the  advantage. 

^^J^II^  Within  the  same  year,  according  to  Diodorus»  Ti- 
motheus,  commander-in-chief  of  the  sea  andhmd 
forces  of  Athens,  relieved  Cyzicus  in  the  Propon- 
tisy  when  besieged,  if  not  by  Epameinondas  in 
person,  yet  by  the  armament  which  had  been 
.  acting  under  him,  and  took  the  important  towns  of 
Torone  and  Potidaea  on  the  Thracian  coast;  nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  farther  naval  enterprize  of  the 
Thebans. 

Antiquity  has  so  consented  in  unqualified  eulogy 
of  Epameinondas,  that  it  might  be  hazardous,  for  a 
modern,  to  question  the  integrity  of  his  views  and 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  if  the  passions  which, 
evidently  and  confessedly,  in  some  degree  instigate 
ed  him,  ambition  and  the  love  of  glory,  were  not 
themselves  somewhat  differently  estimated  in  the  an- 
cient and  in  the  modem  moral  balance,  and  if  political 
right  and  wrong  were  not  also,  in  antient  and  in  mo* 
dern  times,  distinguished  by  different  criteria.  The 
violence  of  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Arcadia, 
against  the  established  government  of  the  country, 
in  support  of  a  faction  disgraced  by  a  profligate  act, 
seems  not  to  be  justified  upon  any  principle  that 
will  now  be  admitted.  Motives  however,  of  con- 
siderable weight,  for  his  resolution  to  march  into 
Peloponnesus  evidently  existed.  It  appears  clearly 
enough,  tho  not  directly  said  by  Xenophon,  that 
LacedsBmonian  intrigue  had  contributed  to  the  re- 
volution in  Arcadia  ;  beginning  with  Mantineia,  and 
finally  pervading  the  united  government.  Never- 
theless this,  apparently,  should  have  been  opposed 
by  negotiation,  and  would  hardly  justify  hostile  in- 
vasion :  Thebes  was  not  attacked,  nor  any  regular 
ally  of  Thebes,  But  the  Messenians,  whom  the 
Thebans  had  undertaken  to  protect  in  their  reco- 
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vered  country »  were,  through  the  reviving  influence  sect, 
•of  Lacedsmon  in  Peloponnesus,  certainly  in  great  yj^!^^ 
danger.  If  then  Epameinondas  can  be  vindicated 
from  the  appearance  of  some  wantonness  of  ambi- 
tion, the  right,  if  such  it  was,  and  the  duty,  which 
he  had  created  for  himself,  of  protecting  the  Mes- 
senians,  are  what  may  most  obviously  be  alleged  for 
hira.  But  another,  at  least  probable  motive  for  his 
fkmous  and  fatal  expedition,  may  deserve  notice. 
That  inherent  restlessness  in  the  Grecian  political 
system,  which  made  it  incapable  of  lasting  peace, 
is  acknowleged  by  all  the  ablest  writers  of  the  re* 
publican  times.  Thebes  was  the  head  of  a  great 
military  confederacy;  and  Epameinondas,  at  the 
head  of  the  aflfairs  of  Thebes,  was  not  in  an  easy 
situation.^  Very  probably  he  was  reduced  to  make 
a  vhtue,  as  he  could,  of  necessity,  by  undertaking 
the  direction  of  the  effervescence,  which  he  could 
not  stilP. 

The  force  that  he  was  able  to  assemble,  zealous  x«Boph. 
to  serve  under  him,  might  alone  have  inflamed  the  c.6.  i!4! 
ambition  of  an  ordinary  man.     The  Euboean  towns 
were  now  united  in  that  confederacy  with  Thebes, 

^  BarChelemi  has  done  little,  and  even  attempted  little,  to- 
ward anj  illustration  of  the  politics,  or  political  history,  of 
Greece.  In  his  abundant  reading  he  has  given  his  attention 
much  to  the  panegyrists  of  Epameinondas,  and  it  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite purpose  of  his  own  to  panegyrize  Epameinondas.  Ne- 
vertheless he  describes  him  as  a  meer  Theban  patriot ;  not 
even  attempting  to  show  that  his  views  extended  to  the  ge- 
oei^  freedom  and  well-being  of  Greece.  He  uses  the  licence, 
which  the  plan  of  his  work  affords,  for  omitting  all  notice  of 
the  very  remarkable  circumstances  which  led  to  the  last  The- 
ban invasion  of  Peloponnesus  :  and,  taking  up  his  hero  already 
with  his  army  in  the  heart  of  Arcadia,  he  avows,  without  re- 
serve or  apol<^,  that  the  purpose  ot  the  expedition  was  to 
decide,  ^  si  c^etoit  au  Thebains  ou  aux  Lacedemoniens  de  don^ 
ner  des  loix  aux  autrts  peupUsJ*'  Anacharsis,  ch.  13.  p.  264.  t. 
i.  ed.  Qct 
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CHAP.  wfaJcfa  bound  their  men  of  military  age  to  march  at 
^^^^^^Ii[^  the  order  of  the  imperial  people.  Numerous  ThcsK 
salian  ausiliaries  oame  ;  from  the  tagus,  Alexander 
of  Pherad,  and  from  the  cities  which  had  opposed 
the  tagus ;  for  they  were  now  at  peace  with  ooe- 
another,  and  equally  in  alliance  with  Thebes.  Lo* 
ciis  was  completely  subject  to  Thebes^^  Phocvi, 
boldly  asserting  independency,  refused  obedience  to 
the  requisition  for  its  troops :  ^  The  terms  of  our 
^  alliance/  said  the  Phocians,  ^  require  us  to  assist 
^  the  Thebans^  if  attacked,  but  not  to  march  with 
^  them  to  attack  others.' 
HerT^7  Leaving  this  contumacy  for  future  consideration, 
€.  6.'  I*,  d!  Epameinondas,  to  prevent  opportunity  for  checking 
his  way  to  his  great  object,  hastened  to  pass  the 
isthmus.  At  Nemea  he  halted ;  hoping  jthenoe  lo 
intercept  the  force  expected  from  Athens,  to  join 
the  army  of  the  Lacedssmonian  confederacy;  but, 
after  some  stay,  finding  himself  disappointed  by 
the  foresight  of  the  Athenian  government,  who  sent 
their  troops  by  sea  to  the  Laconian  coast,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Tegea.  Here  his  Peloponnesian  dti6s 
met  him.  Argos,  commonly  zealous  in  opposition 
to  Lacedaemon,  was  at  this  time  free  enough  from 
sedition  to  send  forth  its  strength.  The  revived 
state  of  Messenia  was  of  course  warm  in  the  The- 
ban  interest ;  and  scarcely  less  so  those  Arcadian 
states  which,  by  rebellion  against  the  united  govern* 
ment  of  their  nation,  had  embraced  it.  These 
were  principally  Tegoa,  Megalopolis,  Asea,  and  Pa- 
lantium,  with  some  interspersed  village-republics, 
through  weakness  and  situation,  dependent  on  these. 

*«  Of  this  we  are  informed  by  Xenophon  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  therefore  perhaps  he  has  omitted  to  name  Locrit 
here. 
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Th^  army,  altogether^  according  to  Diodorus,  con- 
sisted of  mort  than  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and 
about  three  thousand  horse.  The  army  of  the  La- 
cedflsmonian  ccmfederacy,  considerably  inferior,  as- 
sembled about  the  same  time  in  Mantineia.  Arca- 
dia was  divided,  but  the  greater  part  joined  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  alliance  ;  so  that  the  troops  of  Ar- 
cadia, Achaia,  and  Elis,  formed  its  principal  force. 
The  Lacedaemonians  sent  their  cavalry  and  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  with  a  small  body  only  of  their  na- 
tive infentry,  keeping  the  greater  part  for  emergen- 
cies, at  home. 

Epameinondas  remained  some  time,  with  his 
whole  army,  inactive  within  the  walls  of  Tegea*^ ; 
a  measure  of  which  Xenophon  declares  his  appro- 
bation, in  terms  which  seem  to  mark  that,  in  its 
day,  it  had  not  escaped  censure.  In  the  want  in- 
deed of  a  cotemporary  historian  the  friend  of  the 
Theban  general,  tho  vnth  later  authors  he  has  been 
a  favorite  object  of  panegyric,  yet  we  find  his  can- 
did enemy,  Xenophon,  really  his  best  eulogist. 
*That  this  expedition  was  fortunate,'  says  that  wri-  «.  a. 
tier,  *  I  would  not  affirm ;  but,  for  what  human  pru- 

*  dence  and    courage  might    accomplish,  in   my 

*  opinion  Epameinondas  failed  in  nothing. '  I  com- 

*  mend  him  for  keeping  his  army  within  the  walls 
'  of  Tegea.  He  deprived  the  enemy  thus,  not  only 
'  of  opportunity  to  attack  him,  but.  of  opportunity 

*  to  observe   what  might    indicate   his   purposes. 

*  Means  of  preparation  nevertheless  for  himself  were 

^7  To  ipwr^^w  h  rlfi  rsix»  <^  TrysarCsv  hr9tii(fwro.  The 
word  (gouro^sdw^  commonly  translated,  and  indeed  commonly 
meaning,  a  camp^  was  however  not  confined  to  that  sense, 
but  was  used  sometimes  for  what  we  call  quarters.  This  in 
lully  shown  by  an  expression  of  Xenophon  soon  following  : 
xala^  gaWs^svtfa,a€voi  lv7o5  Te/pfouf,  Iv  Toii  -olxlaAg,  Xen.  IIcL  I.  7. 
c.  5.  8.  15. 
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CHAP.    *  readier ;  and  the  enemy's  motions  were  open  to 

^^  *  his  observation,  equally  as  if  he  were  incamped 

'  without.     I  commend  him  also,  because,  thocom- 

*  manding  the  stronger  army,  he  refrained  from  at- 

*  tack,  while  the  enemy  held  advantage  of  ground.' 
The  inactivity  however,  which  Xenophon  thus  ap- 
proves, could  be  advantageous  only  for  a  limited 
time.  The  influence  arising  from  the  general  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  and  spirit  of  Epameinondas, 
would  indeed  inable  him  to  persevere  in  it  longer 
than  a  commander  of  inferior  name  ;  but,  in  rest 
and  confinement,  discontent  would  grow,  even 
among  his  troops,  collected  from  various  states ;  his 
reputation  would  suffer,   and  then  his  command 

Xenoph.  would  bccome  precarious.  Meanwhile  of  some  ad- 
C.6.S.9."  vantages,  which  he  had  been  expecting,  he  found 
himself  disappointed :  none  of  the  hostile  or  neutral 
states  would  be  induced,  through  any  terror  of  his 
superiority,  or  any  hope  for  advantage  from  the 
change,  to  join  the  Theban  cause. 

Apparently  the  wisest  conduct,  of  the  Lacedas- 
monian  confederacy,  would  have  been  to  persevere 
in  precisely  that  disposition  of  their  force,  which 
had  principally  occasioned  the  Theban  general's 
inactivity.  The  Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed  re- 
maining at  home,  for  the  security  of  their  own 
country,  the  army  assembled  at  Mantineia  had 
taken  a  position  near  that  town,  so  strong  as  to 
deter  attack,  and  so  advantageous,  for  covering  the 
Mantineian  territory,  that  Epameinondas,  with  the 
very  superior  force  he  commanded,  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  abstain  from  the  usual  work  of  ravage. 
But,  in  such  circumstances,  rest  itself  begets  un* 
easiness.  The  allies  feared  only  the  more  de- 
structive explosion  from  the  unexpected  quiescence 
of  so  great  a  force,  under  so  renowned  a  comman- 
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dcr.  They  could  not  be  satisfied  to  have  the  sect. 
Lacedmmonians  remain  at  home,  for  the  protection  ^^]I^J!^ 
of  their  own  country,  less  immediately  threatened, 
while  they,  with  unequal  numbers,  should  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  war  so  much  more  than  commonly 
formidable.  They  were  in  consequence  so  urgent 
in  petition  and  remonstrance,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian government  thought  it  necessary  to  concede, 
and  il  the  test  remaining  strength  of  the  state 
marched  under  the  orders  of  Agesilaus. 

This  measure  relieved  Epameinondas.  Intelli- 
Ifgence  no  sooner  reached  him,  that  Agesilaus  had 
left  Sparta,  and  was  already  at  Pellene,  than  he 
formed  his  plan  and  proceeded  instantly  to  the 
execution.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  to 
take  their  evening  meal,  and  march.  The  better 
road  to  Sparta,  and  perhaps,  fix>m  Tegea,  the 
shorter,  by  Sellasia,  was  open  ;  and  so  deficient 
was  the  lookout  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that,  but 
for  the  providential  intelligence,  so  Xenophon  Xenoph. 
calls  it^,  brought  to  Agesilaus  by  a  Cretan,  Sparta  ^^5'.  l\  10. 
would  have  been  taken,  he  says,  like  a  bird's  nest, 
destitute  of  defenders.  Agesilaus  hastened  bis 
return,  so  that  he  arrived  before  Epameinondas. 
His  force,  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  cavalry  and 
p«t  of  the  infantry  being  at  Mantineia,  was  very 
scanty  for  the  defence  of  a  loosely-built  unfortified 
town,  against  the  approaching  army.  But,  for  the 
antient  art  of  war,  every  house  was  a  fortification  ; 
every  eminence  gave  great  advantage  for  the  antient 
missile  weapons.  From  a  housetop  the  bowman, 
slinger,  and  dartmen,  himself  secure,  could  aim  his 
strokes  at  those  below  with  superior  effect. 
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CHAP.  Epameinondas,  upon  his  arrival,  disappoiotad 
^^^3^  ^f  ^**  ^ope  of  surprizing  the  place,  obsenred  the 
Xen.Hei.  able  disposition  for  defence  made  by  Agesilauai 
nl  11.^  '  and  determined  his  plan  of  attack  accordingly «r 
p.'499'/^*  Making  no  attempt  against  the  more  open  parts» 
Coni.Nep.  where  immediate  assault  was  expected,  he  sent  a 
&  AgeiT'  detachment,  which,  by  a  circuitous  march,  seized 
A^eta?**  a  height,  commanding  the  town.  *  It  may  be 
Xenoph.  ^  said,'  says  Xenophon,  *  that  the  deity  interfered  : 
clsis-'u.  *  ^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  nothing  can  withstand  the 

*  desperate  :  certainly,'  he  proceeds,  ^  it  appears 
'  extraordinary,  that,  when  Archidamus,  with  less 

*  than  a  hundred  men,  advancing  over  very  difi* 

*  cult  ground,  attacked  that  height,  the  Thebans, 

*  those  men   breathing  fire,  those  conquerors   of 

*  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  advantage  of  numbers, 

*  and  with  every  advantage,  did  not  even  wait 

*  the  assault,  but  turned  ;  and  some  of  the  prime 
1. 13.        *  of  their  army  were  slain,'    The  Lacedemonians, 

elated  with  such  success,  pursued  intemperately, 
and  lost  some  men :  but  Archidamus  kept  pes* 
session  of  the  important  post  he  had  carried,  raised 
his  trophy,  and  received  the  enemy's  solicitation 
for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  of  which  he  remained 
master  :  which,  on  account  of  the  usual  impression 
on  the  soldiers,  on  both  sides,  was,  in  the  circum* 
tances  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  stood,  a  very 
imporant  advantage. 

Plutarch  has  reported  an  anecdote  of  this  attack 
upon  Sparta,  which,  tho  somewhat  apparently  ex* 
travagant,  has  been  too  much  noticed  to  be  passed 
unmentioned.  Isadas,  son  of  Phoebidas,  a  youth 
of  a  singularly  fine  person,  just  anointed,  in  the 
way  of  the  Greeks,  after  bathing,  on  alarm  sounded, 
snatching  a  spear  in  one  hand,  a  sword  in  the 
other,  ran  out  naked,  pressed  to  the  foremost  rank 
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tf  dyfe  Lacdde^itiOTiah  (rdops,  and  did  extraotdiHai^    Sect. 
«Mectrtioh  aihong  the  ehemy^  without  receiving  a  ,^^Ja^ 
wouhd  2  whcdiWj  says  the  writ^ir,  some  gbd  prtsfctr- 
ed  hiin>  or  the  idfca  thsLt  he  was  more  tbah  hUttian 
appalled  the  enemy.     For  the  merit  cif  his  dtifed  h^ 
was  i'evtrafded  with  the  h6n6r  of  being  public!/ 
eitlwil^d  by  the  cphdrs  :   foir  ih6  irregularity  of  it, 
he  was  filled  a  thousancl  dtachtnas,   about  forty 
pdUnds  steHing.      Plutarch  seems  to  attribute  this 
adyenture  to  the  ingagement  in  which  thfe  trophy 
Was  won  by  Archidamus  ;  With   which  it  seems 
titterly  inconsistent.      With  mor6  hppearalice  of 
ptobability^  it  might  be  referred  to  the  absault,  hot 
specified  by  Xenophon,  but  in  Which,  according  to  Poijb.i.Q. 
Pblybius,  the  besieging  army  pehetrated  as  fdf  as  ^'  ^^' 
the  agora  of  Spilrta^. 

It  appears  however  to  have  been  the  success  of 
Archidamus,  iii  carrying  the  commanding  post, 
that  deprived  Epameinondas  of  the  hope  of  rapid* 

^  Is^das,  according  to  the  )^6\l  iiciagiaed  coDJecttire  6(  Mh 
James  Byres,  has  beeo  intended  in  that  admirable  statue  in 
the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  comnionly,  bat  enough  without 
reaumable  foundation,  called  the  %hting  gladiator  ;  the  only 
vork  extant,  o£  the  first-rate  Greek  sculpture,  in  irhich  the 
human  form  is  represented  in  strong  action ;  unless  the  Lao- 
6don  in  the  Vatican  should  be  arranged  in  the  saine^  dass  of 
di»^^  or  the  Wrestlers,  in  the  tribune  of  the  gallery  at 
Florence^  may  be  admitted  Into  the  same  class  of  merit.  The 
character  of  the  countenance  of  the  figure  in  the  villa  Bor- 
ghese is  Greciah  and  heroYc.  The  difference  o£  the  features  of 
tiie  dying  gladiator,  rightly  so  called,  in  the  Capitol,  is  strOciog : 
the  expression  is  very  fine  ;  the  work  is  altogether  admirable, 
and  the  more  so  because  it  marks  precisely  the  character  ic 
has  been  intended  to  represent ;  not  a  Greek,  for  the  face 
is  not  Grecian}  not  a  hero,  for  the  expressidn,  tho  showing 
sternness  and  fortitude,  shows  the  fortitude  of  a  mind  depress- 
ed by  slavery,  and  without  elcivation  of  thought.  Such  at  least 
lithe  impression  which  it  readily  conveys  to  those  to  whom 
the  forms  of  Grecian  sculpture  are  familiar.  Since  this  note 
was  first  published,  these  statues,  I  fear,  have  been  removed 
frott  the  places  iiidieated. 
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CHAP,    progress  against  the  city  ;  and,  unprovided  as  he 
^xvui.   ^^^^  jj^  ^  hostile  country,  hemmed  in  by  mountaina. 


he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  wait  till  the  army  from 
Mantineia,  already  marching  to  the  relief  of  L^^- 
dasmon,  should  arrive.  Fertile  in  resources,  he 
founded,  on  the  failure  of  one  stroke,  a  plan  for 
another.  It  was  the  season  of  harvest ;  and  the 
Mantineians,  who,  while  he  lay  in  Tegea,  had 
confined  their  slaves  and  cattle  within  their  walls, 
would  endevor  to  profit  from  his  absence  for  get- 
ting in  their  crop.  Hastening  therefore  his  return, 
in  expectation  to  find  the  produce  ready  for  carry- 
ing, with  the  slaves  and  cattle  in  the  fields,  he  pro- 
posed to  make  all  the  prey  of  his  army. 

After  a  march  of  thirty  miles,  over  a  lofty  moun- 
tain barrier,  he  allowed  his  infantry  some  rest  in 
Tegea ;  but  he  sent  his  horse  immediately  fbrwan^ 
into  the  Mantineian  territory.  AH  the  laboring 
slaves,  as  he  foresaw,  all  the  cattle,  and  many  of 
the  Mantineian  people,  within  and  beyond  the  mv 
litary  age,  were  in  the  fields.  The  approach  of  the 
Theban  cavalry  being  observed  and  announced,  alL 
was  alarm  in  Mantineia,  and  throughout  its  narrow 
territory.  Fortunately  a  body  of  Athenian  horse 
Xenopih  was  just  arrived,  but  fatigued  with  a  forced  march 
c.V.i!  16.  of  two  days,  of  extraordinary  length,  along  a  mpun- 
tainous  road.  They  had  left  Eleusis  only  the  pre* 
ceding  day,  rested  for  die  night  at  the  isthmus,  and, 
on  the  morrow,  in  fear,  apparently,  of  being  inter- 
cepted, pressed  their  way  on,  by  Cleonae  to  Man- 
tineia, without  halting.  They  had  just  taken  their 
quarters,  and  men  and  horses  were  yet  without  re- 
freshment, when  the  Mantineians  came  to  them 
with  the  most  earnest  solicitations  for  assistance 
and  protecdon,  on  which  they  represented  their  ex- 
istence as  depending.     The  Athenians,  ashamed, 
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aiiys  the  historian,  weary  as  they  were,  being  pre-  sect^ 
sent  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  useless,  and  anx-  ,^!^^^ 
tens  to  maintain  their  country's  glory,  instantly  re- 
mounted, to  ingage  a  very  superior  force  of  the 
cavalry  of  Thebes  and  Thessaly,  the  most  renowned 
6f  Greece,  They  came  quickly  to  action,  and 
brave  men,  he  proceeds,  fell  on  both  sides ;  but  the 
advantage  was  wholly  with  the  Athenians:  they 
carried  off  all  their  own  slain  ;  they  restored  some 
of  the  enemy's,  the  boasted  criterion  always  of  vic- 
tory, under  a  solicited  truce ;  and,  what  was  a  more 
essential,  and  indeed  a  most  important  advantage, 
they  gave  complete  protection  to  the  Mantineians, 
and  inabled  them  to  save  all  their  property'^ 

Difficulties  now  pressed   upon    Epameinondas. 
The  confederacy  of  little  military  republics,  which 
had  put  so  great  a  force,  the  best  part  of  their  pop- 
ulation^ under  his  command,  had  no  public  revenues 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  those  numbers  in  the 
field,  far  from  home.      The  term  of  expeditions, 
which  they  might  undertake,  was  limited  by  neces-. 
sity  of  circumstances.     Magazines,  such  as  attend 
the  motions  of   modem  armies,   were    not  even 
thought  of.     Already  the  troops  under  Epameinon*  Xenoph. 
das  had  suffered  want,  and  that  want  must  goon  in-  c.  s.n.  19 « 
creasing.     But  the  term  of  his  expedition  was  not  «•  i^- 
left  to  his  discretion,  or  to  be  decided  by  contin- 
gencies ;  it  was  absolutely  limited  by  the  controling 
auihority,  whether  of  the  Theban  government,  or 
of  a  congress  of  the  confederacy,  we  are  uninformed. 
It  was  now  near  expiring,  and  the  troops  of  the  nor- 


^  Xenophon  has  not  named  the  Athenian  commander :  Dio- 
^brus  calls  him  Hegelochus :  a  man,  he  says,  before  of  high 
reputation  amongf  the  Athenian  military. 


CHAF.  Acm  states  inuat  b^  kd  hcmfte?^  Defeated  ifi  his 
2)^  attempt  upon  Sparta,  and  in  that  which  fqUowe4-it, 
upon  the  Mantin^ian  torritpry,  his  reputfttim  cq«14 
not  fail  to  suffer,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  Fei^f 
disphj^f  d,  if,  with  an  army  ^o  superior  lo  the  en«- 
my«  and  so  much  greater  than  was  pomtnoaly  9eei| 
in  Oreece,  his  campain  were  n\ar)&f  d  only  by  ihr 
appointments.  He  had  mor^Qver  to  consider,  that 
his  expedition  was  the  iinin^diate  occasion  of  the 
union  of  Athena,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  the  best  part  of 
Arcadia,  with  itacedosnion,  in  opposition  to  The.bea, 
or  at  least  of  the  actual  enfirgy  of  that  unions  W?^ 
he  then  to  withdraw  without  victory,  those  Area-; 
dians,  whose  caus^  had  been  the  pretence  for  the 
Thebans  to  interfere  in  arn^s  in  Peloponnesus,  niust 
he  imn^ediately  overwhelmed ;  a^id  the  revived 
state  of  Messenia,  for  whose  protection  Thebes,  but 
especially  ]£pametnon4^s,  wa$  pledged,  would  be 
at  the  enemy's  mercy»  A  victory  was  perhaps  Bif - 
cesaary,  not  only  to  avert  ruin  from  those  whom  he 
had  bound  himself  to  protect,  but  to  make  his  owfi 
return  to  hi3  oouqtrj^  not  creditably  only  but  eyei^ 
safe.  A  battle  thereforfi  was  indispensable  i  and  if 
he  fell,  says  Xenophon,  it  was  a  satisfactory  reflec- 
tion for  him  that  his  fall  v^ould  be  glorious,  in  ll^e 
endevor  to  give  Thebes  the  empire  of  Greece. 
Xenoph.  <  That  th^se  should  b^  his  sentiments,'  proce^^ 
c.6.'i.'i9.  tlie  hiatorian,  continuing  the  eulogy  of  his  enemyi 

81  .,...-  'OXiywv  fj.sv  Ijjytcjwv  dvayxj]  ItfoiTo  d'tiivcu^  dta  ro 
lfi}x€iv  Tji  ^piltitf.  rov  xfovov.  This  is  among  the  passages  of  Xe- 
nophon'for  which  we  want  assistance,  which,  it  should  seeo), 
we  might  not  unreasonably  expect  from  the  later  antient  wri- 
ters who  have  treated  of  the  actions  of  Epameinondas ;  but, 
among  many  tales,  and  much  panegyric,  we  find  little  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  history,  or  that*  affords  any  illustration  of 
history.  As  far  as  I  have  veptured  explanation,  I  think  I  am 
warranted  by  what  may  be  gathered  from  Xenophon  himself 
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*  I  think  not  very  wonderful ;  they  are  common  to    «bct. 

*  men  smitten  with  the  love  of  glory  :  but,  to  have 


so  prepared  his  troc^s,  collected  from  various 
^  states,  that  they  would  decline  no  fatigue,  yield  t6 
^  no  danger,  in  want  be  patient,  and  in  all  ctfcum-^ 
^  stances  orderly  and  zealous  in  duty  ;  this  I  think 
*  truly  worthy  of  admiration.'     Epameinondas  de- 
clared, in  public  orders,  his  resolution  to  ingage  the 
enemy,  and  the  utmost  als^crity  was  manifested  by 
the  army.     The  cavalry  diligently  brightened  their 
helmets ;   the  infantry  was  seen  busy,  sharpening 
their  spears    and    swords,   and    burnishing  their 
shields ;  some  of  the  Arcadian  heavy-armed  desired 
to  be  inrolled  in  the  Thebaa  band  of  clubmen  ;  a 
circumstance  which  seems  singularly  to  mark  the 
popularity  of  the  Theban  name,  when  Epameinon- 
das commanded.     What  the  band  of  clubmen  was 
we  are  not  informed  :  possibly  an  institution  of  les^ 
utility  for  the  weapon,   from  which  it  was  denomi- 
nated, than  for  the  enthusiasm  it  inspired,  in  emu- 
lation of  Hercules,  whom  the    Thebans  proudly 
called  at  the  same  time  their  god  and  their  fellow- 
countryman. 

General  zeal  thus  quickly  making  preparation  Xenoph. 
complete,  Epameinondas,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  c.6.'t!«i. 
morning,  formed  his  order  of  battle,  and.  marched, 
by  his  left ;  not  directly  toward  Mantineia,  but  to 
the  nearest  root  of  mount  Msenalus ;  the  western 
boundary  of  the  vale,  in  which  both  Mantineia  and 
Tegea  stood.     There,  on   strong  ground,  within  >•  »- 
sight  of  the  enemy,  he  extended  his'  phalanx,  and 
grounded  arms'*,  as  if  going  to  incamp. 

^^"T^STo  roL  E^a.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  find  terms  iq 
niodem  language  for  expressing  exactly  the  circumstances  of 
antient  warfare.     In  the  Grecian  service,  what  principally 
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CHAP.       According  to  those  terms,  to  which  the  pr^aiium 
^^J^IJJ^  of  adversity  had  reduced  the  Lacedadtnonians  to 
submit,  the  army  of  their  confederacy,  being  in  die 
Mantineian  territory,  was  to   be  commanded,  in 
chief,  by  Mantineian  generals,  under  dilrection  of 
the  Mantineian  administration.     In  the  want  of  the 
abilities  of  a  Lycomedes,  which  might  have  mad^ 
some  amends  for  the  inherent  inconveniencies  of 
such  a  regulation,  the  presence  of  Agesilaus,  Ao 
not  possessing    the    nominal    command-in-chief, 
might  have  been  advantageous:   some  deference 
might  have  been  paid  to  his  rank  and  long  expe'* 
rience,  at  least  when  danger  pressed.    But  £pa- 
meinondas  seems  to  have  derived  that  advantage 
from  his  expedition  against  Sparta,  that  Agesilaus, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  troops,  before  destined  to 
r'euiforce  the  army  in  Arcadia,  were  retained  to 
protect  Laconia  against  any  new  attack.     Wba 
commanded  now  in  Arcadia,  we  are  not  informed : 
their  deficiencies  only  are  reported  to  us.     A{^* 
rendy  the  circumstances  whidi  imposed  upon  Epa- 
meinondas  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  batUe,  should 
have  decided  them  by  all  means  to  avoid  i^    Never- 
theless they  were  prepared,  with  a  very>  inferior 
force,  two*thirds  only  of  his  numbers,  according  10 
Diodorus,  to  contend  with   his  superior  talents* 
His  measures,  indicating  intention  to  incamp,  com- 
pletely deceived  them.    After  having  formed  tlieir 
order  of  battle,  with  a  view  to  meet  him,  conclud- 
ing that  his  purpose  was  not  to  fight  that  day,  the)^ 

loaded  the  footsoldier  of  the  phalanx  was  his  large  shield. 
To  relieve  him  from  the  pressure  of  its  weight  was  of  coarse 
expedient,  wheneyer  it  might  be  safely  done.  The  spear  also 
was  weighty,  but  it  might  be  planted  on  the  ground,  and  still 
ready  for  instant  use.  To  ground  the  shield  required  more  cau- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly  implied  in  the 
phrase  ^s^ku  rdl  mtXa. 
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al}owed  that  order  to  be  in  a  great  degree  dissolved,    ascr. 
aod  the  prepfiratipn  of  the  soldier's  mind  for  action,      ^"' 
hjghly  important  in  Xenophon's  idea,  to  be  relaxed 
and  dissipated. 

Epameinondas  observed  the  effect  his  feint  had 
produced,  and  proceeded  to  profit  from  it :  be  is- 
sued orders  to  resume  arms  and  march.     We  have 
seen  it  the  practice  of  the  Thebans  to  form  their 
phalanx  of  extraordinary  depth,  even  to  fifty  in  file ; 
trusting  to  the  effect  of  breaking  the  enemy's  front, 
at  the  risk  of  suffering  themselves  in  flank.    By 
this  method  they  had  formerly  gained  the  battle  of 
Delium  against  the  Athenians,  and  by  this  method 
Epameinondas  himself  had  succeeded,  in  the  glo* 
rious  day  of  Leuctra,  against  the  Lacedoemonians. 
His  superiority  in  numbers  inabled  him  now,  in 
taking  the  advantage,  to  obviate  the  hazard  of  that 
m^Uiod.     Resolving  to  direct  his  principal  eflbrt 
against  the  enemy's  right,  he  formed  his  line  in  the 
ordinary  n^anner  of  the   Greeks.      His  Theban 
column  of  attack  was  a  separate  body,  which  he 
jdaced  in  front  of  his  left  wing.     Following  the 
same  principle  in  the  disposition  of  his  cavalry,  he 
divided  it  on  the  flanks  of  his  infantry  ;  but  mean- 
ing that  the  cavalry  of  his  left  should  be  the  chain- 
ing body,  he  gave  it  a  strength  that  might  insure  its 
siq>eriority,  leaving  the  horse  on  his  right  compara- 
tively weak.     These  therefore  he  directed  to  some 
advantageous  ground,  with  orders  not  to  move  from 
it,  unless  opportuni^  of  evident  advantage  should 
offer ;  and  he  provided  support  for  them,  in  case  of 
need,  from  a  body  of  infantry. 

While,  in  this  advantageous  arrangement,  Epa- 
meinondas led  directly  toward  the  enemy,  their  ge- 
nerals, tho  they  had  allowed  order  nearly  to  cease 


etIkP.   in  their  &itiiy>  h^d  fiOt  })MVicl0d  fbr  hblding  H  kb 
S^!XL  ^^^^  ^hbtt^  to  ftvbid  a  battle.     His  appttiach,  thet^^ 
fer^i  jlrodueed^  iH^  uniVi^rs^  Idanli,  a  hhivenal 
hurry  among  their  forces.     Some,  says  the  ebvtftn^ 
pot?^  historian)  wdte  foi^ming^  Mitie  rlintling  to  the 
gfotifld  Wbef6   tliey  ^otild   form,  some  bridling 
th^ithortes;  66Wie  patting  on  their  breast^pktes,  attd 
all  seeming  moi'e  liiie  men  expecting  to  buffer  thati 
preparing  to  act.     Order  however  was  Restored  bit 
Diod.1.15.  fote  attack  coUM  begin  upon  them :  the  Afcadiiktis 
held  the  right,  as  the  post  of  hdnot,  whicli,  bf 
treaty,  they  claimed  within  their  own  countr)' ;  tho 
Lacedftrtibiiians  were  posted  next  to  them  i   the 
cavalry  ^vere  divided  oh  the  flanks; 
Xcnoph.        The  battle  begah  with  th6  cavalry.     That  of  the 
c.6.'s!23.  Lacedaemonian  side  was  without  those  llght*armed 
foot,  practised  to  att  With  hofse,  who6e  weapons, 
gallmg  from  a  dbtance,  prepared  fot  the  effisot  of  t 
charge.     The  Thebari  abounded  with  these  i  and 
being  moreover  very  superior  in  niimbef  5  they  pre» 
sently  overthrew  theif  Opponents.     The  Th^ti 
column  of  infantry  then  joined  action  ;    but^  th<> 
carefully  composed  of  the  best  ti^ps,  with  Eptt* 
meinohdas  leading,  it  ibund  sti'ong  i^^istaho^  fVMI 
the  Lacedaemonian  and  Arcadian  foot.     Its  pefs^^ 
vering  force,  however,  at  length  broke  the  opposing 
ranks,  and  then  the  effiftct  Was  Wh&t  the  able  pro- 
jector expected*     That  which  had  the  reputation  tf 
being  the  firmest  part  of  the  enemy's  line  being  put 
to  flight,  the  contagion  spred  among  the  inferiot 
troops,  and  all  the  infantry  gave  way. 
B.C. 362.      It  seemed  now  as  if  victory  ittust  be,  on  the  Th^*' 
01. 100.}.  (j^j^  gj^i^.  g^g  complete  as  superior  force,  directed  by 
superior  judgment,  could  make  it.     But  W6  hare 
had  repeated  occasion  to  observe  how  much  of  thi 
fate  of  multitudes  may  depend  on  one  man.     Lead* 
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iog  Ihe  charge  of  his  c^rfumny  ju«t  as  wcc6$s  ap-  sigcr. 
pMred  decided,  tho  the  LAcedi»»ooitii8»  with  thw  .^J^ 
pbahuiK  tNToken,  were  still  reststing,  £pameisK>i>da» 
received  a  wound  in  his  breast,  and  felL  The  di^-- 
aster  ingaged  the  attention  of  these  around ;  and, 
wHb  the  inlbamAtion  of  it,  rapidly  spiking,  con- 
fuflicm  and  dismay  pervaded  die  army*  SuocessiQii 
of  command  seems  not  to  have  been  duly  provided 
ibr«  The  various  multitude  having  no  equal  confi- 
dence in  any  other  officer,  authority,  extendii^ 
over  the  whole,  in  a  great  degree  ceased ;  or,  if  any 
proper  regulation  had  been  made,  it  was  overborne 
by  the  impulse  of  hesitation  and  consternation ; 
which  so  prevailed,  that  scarcely  an  attempt  was 
made  to  profit  from  the  victory  actually  gained. 
The  heavy-armed  stood  on  the  ground  on  which 


they  bad  fought,  vindicating  the  possession  of  the  ^'5;  i^. 
dead  and  wounded,  but  not  moving  a  step  in  pur- 
suit The  cavalry  turned  from  those  they  had  put 
to  flight ;  and,  without  a  blow  against  tlie  enemy's 
retreating  in&ntry,  slipped  by  them,  to  rejoin  their 
own  phalanx,  as  if  themselves  defeated*  The  lightr 
armed  and  targeteers,  alone  presuming  on  victory, 
crossed  the  field  toward  the  left,  without  expecting 
attack  or  looking  for  support  The  Athenian  horse, 
no  longer  kept  in  check  by  the  able  dispositicm  n^ade 
for  the  purpose,  charged  and  put  (hem  mostly  to 
the  swwd*  Epamcinondas  lived  to  be  informed 
that  his  army  was  victorious,  but  fainted,  it  is  said, 
on  the  extraction  of  the  broken  end  of  the  weapon, 
left  in  the  wound,  and  died  soon  after'*. 

^  Xenophon  simply  mentions  that  Epameinondas  fell  in  the 
batUe.  Diodorus,  after  a  puerile  detaU  of  feats,  like  those  of 
Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  or  rather  of  VirgiPs  hero  in  the  £neid, 
is  more  circumstantial  than  any  other  writer  about  his  death. 
He  mentions  no  authority  for  those  things  said  and  done,  be- 
tween three  and  four  centuries  before  him,  which  Nepos,  in 
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CHAP.        Under  these  circumstances  of  the  battle;  both 
^^a^^!^  sides  claimed  the  victory ;  each  army  raised  its  tro- 
Xcnoph.     phy,  undisturbed  by  the  Qther ;  each  remained  in 
c.V.t.  47.  possession  of  some  of  the  enemy's  dead;  and  nei- 
y/soi'^^'  ther  would  immediately  solicit  the  bodies.     But 
the  slain  of  the  Lacedaemonian  side  seem  to  have 
been  not  only  more  numerous,  but  of  higher  rank, 
cavalry  and  heavy-armed,  whereas  those  of  th^  The- 
ban  side,  remaining  in  the  enemy's  power,  were 
mosdy  light-armed,  or  targeteers.     Shortly  there- 
fore the  Lacedaemonians,  yielding  to  what  was  es- 
teemed a  most  serious  duty,  sent  their  herald,  with 
the  usual  solicitation ;  and,  after  this  acknowlege- 
metit,  the  Thebans  also  sent  their  herald  to  make 
the  same  request* 
Xen.Hei.        *  Universal  expectation,'  says  the  cotemporary 
s!  se^ir!    historian,  *  was  strangely  deceived  by  this  event  of 

*  so  great  a  battle.     Almost  all  Greece  being  met 

*  in  arms,  there  was  nobody  who  did  not  suppose 

*  that  the  victors  would  in  future  command,  and  the 

*  defeated  must  obey.  But  God,'  he  continues, 
\  decided  otherwise.  Each  party  claimed  the  victo- 

*  ry,  and  neither  gained  any  advantage  :  territorj', 

*  town,  or  dominion,  was  acquired  by  neither  ;  but 

*  indecision,  and  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than 

*  even  before  that  battle,  pervaded  Greece.'  Tired 
then  with  the  sad  tale  of  his  country's  woes,  which, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  better  times,  he  had  now,  from 

hU  own  age,  and  Platarch  and  Pausanias,  after  him,  eTidently 

did  not  qdite  believe ;  yet  his  story  has  been  generally  given 
as  authentic  by  modem  writers.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Age- 
silaus,  has  quoted  earlier*  authors  ;  a  circumstance  which  may, 
more  than  any  other,  excite  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  life  of 
Epameinondas.  For  those  circumstances,  reported  by  Diodo- 
rus,  which,  being  probable  in  themselves,  are  in  any  degree 
confirmed  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch,  neither  of  whom  has  copied 
him,  or  which  afford  probable  iilustration  of  the  cotemporanr 
historian's  concise  narrative,  reasonable  credit  will  be  allowed. 
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early  youth  to  advanced  age,  been  solicitously  observ-    sect. 
ing,  he  concludes  his  historical  narrative  :  *  Thus  ^J^JL^ 
'  far,'  he  says,  *  suffice  it  for  me  to  have  related : 
*  following  events,  perhap^^  will  interest  some  other 
'  writer.' 


SECTION  VliL 

Otneral  Pacification  ;  Lactdvmon  excluded  :  TrvubltM  in  Arcadia  ; 
Jnterferenee  of  T%ebes  :  View*  of  Agetilaus,  Affairt  of  the  Eati  : 
War  of  Eoagoroi  vrith  Pertia  :  RebeUion  of  the  Penian  Maritinu 
Provinces.  Expedition  of  AgetHaut  to  Egypt  :  Death  of  A^enUiUM  : 
Diitraciion  together  of  the  Arittocratical  and  Democratical  Interests  in 
Qreue^  and  Dissolution  of  the  Antient  Sjfstem  of  Orecian  Confedc' 
racjf^ 

It  is  a  most  critical  moment  at  which  we  lose  the  in-    sect. 
valuable  guidance  of  Xenophon,  in  the  maze  of  Gre-  .J^IJI^ 
cian  affairs.     According  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  i>iod.i.i9. 
the  fermentation,  in  which  the  indecisive  batde  of  504.  Biat. 
Mantineia  left  things,  was  presendy  stilled  by  a  ge-  ^*•^"'• 
neral  peace  ;  to  the  terms  of  which  Lacedaemon  alone 
refused  accession.    How  the  adverse  republics  were 
brought  to  a  temper  for  pacification,  those  writers, 
litde  curious  about  such  matters,  leave  untold ;  but  a 
collation  of  the  memorials  of  the  times  will  afford, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  information  desired.      We 
have  already  learnt  from  Xenophon,  that  the  term 
limited  for  the  service  of  the  Theban,  and  other 
northern  forces,  was  near  expiring,  when  the  battle 
was  fought ;  and  we  have  had  numerous  occasions 
to  see  how  usual  it  was  for  the  armies  of  the  Grecian 
confederacies,  without  a  peace,  without  even  a  truce, 
to  separate  after  battle.     It  seems  then  certain  that, 
when  the  credit  and  abilities  of  Epameinondas  were 
gone,  the  Theban  influence  instantly  sunk,  and  the* 
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CBXT.  bonds  which  held  the  Tbcban  confisderacy  together 
^^^J!^  wttre  80  daekened,  that  it  verged  npkUy  toward  dU-* 
soltition*  That  fear  therefore,  of  the  prepomdermce 
of  Thebesi  which  had  united  the  opposing  repuUies, 
soon  dissipated :  and,  some  of  them,  especially  A-* 
thens,  driven,  by  the  dread  of  a  rival  democracy,  to 
connect  itself  with  the  opponents  of  that  interest  of 
which  it  had  been  formerly  the  head,  became  now 
DemMth.  rather  apprehensive  of  the  superiority  which  might 
M^Uop.  return  to  Lacedaemon  and  the  aristocratical  cause. 
Under  these  circuDastances,  opportunity  for  negotia- 
tion would  be  obvious*  The  states  of  the  Theban 
confederacy  persevered  then  in  insisting  upon  the 
independency  of  Messenia.  Those  of  the  Lacedse* 
monian,  Lacedaemon  itself  pnly  excepted,  holding 
themselves  no  longer  interested,  as  before,  to  oppose 
this,  some  perhaps  gladly,  amd  the  rest  after  no  long 
eontfoversy,  consented.  Thus  peace  appears  19 
have  been  concluded ;  Lacedaemon  alpne  remaiung 
at  war,  nominally  with  all  the  republics  of  the  The- 
ban confederacy^ 

This  relic  of  war,  however,  was  of  no  very  threat* 
ening  aspect ;  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
the  other  stales  of  the  two  confederacies,  the  arnues 
Diod.i.     on  both  sides  were,  as  Diodorus  affirms,  to  be  di$- 
pf '507?^'   solved,  and  the  troops  to  return  to  their  several  homes* 
Nevertheless  the  fear  of  exciting  united  energy  anew, 
among  the  inimical  states,  appears  to  have  prevented 
any  immediate  effort  of  the  Lacedssmonians  against 
B.C.fff .  Messenia.   The  first  insuing  transactions  in  Greece, 
01. 104.3.  noticed  by  the  compiler  whom  we  must  now  follow, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  year  after  that  of  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  indicate  a  prevailing  disposition,  in  the 
leading  republics,  to  rest  under  the  existing  state  of 
things  ;  tho  the  uneasiness  c^  a  large  number  of  un- 
fortunate, and  perhaps  many  injured  men,   uiged 
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Ami  Mill  to  seek  oommotioii*    On  the  union  of  Ar-    scCT. 
ctdia)  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages  had  been  ^JlJJI^ 
eompelled,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  to  quit  their 
r^sidenees,  and  migrate  to  the  new  capital,  Mega<> 
lopdis<    Dissatkfidd   with  the  change^  they  now  Diod.i.is. 
elaimed,  under  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  tin, '  ^' 
which  required  the  return  of  all  the  troc^,  on  both 
sidefi,  to  their  respectiver  homes,  to  go  themselves 
and  reoccupy  their  antient  country  residences.  The 
leading  men  in    Megalopolis  vehemently  opposed 
this.    We  might  be  at  a  loss  for  the  motives  of  each 
party,  had  we  not  seen  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  Ch.se.  •. 
Xenophon's  account  of  the  dispersion  and  reassem«>  27. 1.  s.  of 
bling  of  the  Mantineians.    Those  of  the  inhabitants  ^"  ^^' 
of  Megalopolis,  on  whom  the  violence  had  been  put, 
or  the  chief  of  them,  were  landed  men,  accustomed 
to  live  independently  upon  their  estates,  nearly  as 
the  smaller  barons'  in  the  feudal  times  of  western 
Emope^ ;  of  course  attached  to  the  aristocratioal 
interest    The  -uneasiness  of  such  men,  on  being 
separated  from  their  property,  to  become  members 
of  the  multitude  in  a  town,  and  there  observed  with 
jealousy  by  that  multitude,  instigated  by  leaders 
their  political  enemies,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
They  addressed  solicitations  to  Mantineia,  Elis,  and 
an  the  aristocratical  republics,  to  support  them  in  their 
construction  of  the  late  treaty*    Upon  this  the  de- 
mocratical  chiefs  applied  to  Thebes.    Energy,  with 
a  disposition  to  pursue  the  policy  of  their  late  illus- 
trious general,  so  remained  in  the  councils  there, 

^Something  of  the  sftme  kind  Ib  said  to  subsist,  with  many  « 

rehcft  of  heroic  manners,  among  the  Mainotes,  in  the  Pelopofl- 
nesian  moontains,  at  this  day ;  whose  chiefs,  living  in  castle- 
fashioned  houses,  lodge  the  stranger,  hospitably  received,  as  in 
Homer's  time,  under  the  sounding  portal,  Cc'  alk^tfyi  s^i8^u\ 
Odyas.  L  S.  T.  399. 
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CHAP,  that  Pammenes,  a  principal  friend  of  Epameinon- 
,^^^3iJ[^  das,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  heavy -f 
armed,  into  Arcadia.  None  then  stirring  in  favor 
of  the  unfortunate  country-gentlemen,  as  we  should 
call  them  in  England,  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  commands  imposed  upon  them  ;  .and  the 
more  effectually  to  obviate  a  renewal  of  their  attempt 
to  secede  from  the  city,  their  country  residences 
were  destroyed^^. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  situation  of  the  aged 
king  of  Laceda&mon,  Agesilaus,  who  had  begun 
to  reign  when  Lacedssmon  was  arbitress  of  Greece, 
and  had  himself  gone  far  to  make  her  arbitress  of 
Asia,  could  not  but  be  highly  uneasy.     Plutarch 

^^  According  to  our  editions  of  Diodonis,  the  application  of 
the  Megalopoiitans  was  to  Athens,  and  Pammenes  was  an 
Athenian  general,  and  the  three  thousand  heavy-armed  nnder 
him  were  Athenian.  Wesseling  however  has  expressed  a  sus- 
picion of  this  passage :  '  Demiror,^  he  says,  ^  Demosthenem, 
^  or.  de  Megalopolit,  nihil  hornm  attingere,^  Thus  admonish- 
ed hv  Wesseling  to  look  into  that  oration,  It  has  appeared  to 
me  fully  implied  that,  to  the  time  when  it  was  delivered,  the 
Athenian  government  never  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Megalopolitans.  Nor  anywhere,  hut  in  this  passage  of  Dio- 
dorus,  do  we  find  the  name  of  Pammenes  as  an  Athenian  ge- 
neral. But  Pammenes,  the  Thehan  general  and  statesman,  is 
mentioned,  not  hy  Diodorus  only,  as  a  man  of  great  eminence, 
hut  also  hy  Pausanias  and  Plutarch,  and  hy  Pausanias  especial- 
ly as  having '  held  the  command-in-chief  on  an  occasion  when 
the  affairs  of  Megalopolis  were  settled,  and  the  security  of 
that  new  estahlishment  provided  for.  Considering  then  the 
circumstances  of  Greece  at  the  time,  and  in  times  imme- 
diately preceding  and  following,  as  far  as  they  are  made  known 
to  us,  there  seems  no  room  for  douht  hut  Thehes,  rather  than 
Athens,  would  he  the  state  to  which  the  Megalopolitans  would 
apply  for  support,  and  the  state  most  likely  to  he  ahle  and 
ready  to  give  it.  From  Thehes  indeed  it  would  he  almost  matter 
of  course,  but  from  Athens  little  likely  to  come.  Altogether 
then  it  appears  so  indicated  that  the  name  A^fjvaiou;  has  crept 
*  into  this  passage  of  our  copies  of  Diodorus,  through  the  igno- 
rance or  carelessness  of  transcribers,  for  Gf]€a(ov;,  that  I  have 
thought  myself  warranted,  stating  thus  my  grounds,  to  prefer 
the  reading  for  which  AVesselIng  has  furnished  the  suggestion. . 
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has  ineptly  enough*  censqred  him  for  not  resting  on     sect. 
his  humiliated  throne.     Rest,  in  any  security,  is  ^^^^XJIJ^ 
Ihtle  likely  to  have  been  in  his  choice  ;  and  Plu- 
tarch's apology  for  him,  subjoined  to  the  censure, 
appears  far  better  founded  than  the  censure  itself  : 

*  He  thought  it,*  says  the  biographer,  *  unworthy  of 
'  him,  even  at  his  age,  to  sit  down  in  Sparta,  wait- 

*  ing  for  death,  and  doing  nothing  for  the  public' 
In  truth  a  Spartan  king  could  do  litde  for  the 
public,  at  home,^  in  peace,  unless  the  public  good 
might  require  his  interference  in  political  intrigue, 
and  his  influence  might  make  such  interference 
efl^ectual,  to  control  the  ephors.  Agesilaus  how* 
ever,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign, 
which  adversQ  circumstances,  ^and  extraordinary 
talents  among  the  enemies  of  his  country  produced, 
appears^  to  have  had  extensive  estimation  in  his 
own  and  the  following  age,  as  a  wise  man  and  an 
able  politician**.  At  this  time  his  party  u--as  pre- 
valent in  Lacedaemon  ;  and,  tho  approaching  his 
eightieth  year,  his  constitution  of  body  was  still 
vigorous,  and  his  mind  still  enterprizing.  Still  Xen.A^s. 
therefore  himself  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Laceds-  ^'  ^  '*  ^" 
monian  administration,  he  directed  his  views  to 

raise  his  fallen  country.  And  especially  it  seems  to 
have  been  his  anxious  purpose  to  recover  Messenia. 
Militar}'^  strength  was  not  yet  so  much  wanting  to 
Laeeda&mon,  as  revenue  to  give  energy  to  that 
strength.  Every  method,  therefore,  that  the  cir-  Xen.Ages. 
cumstances  of  the  times  would  allow,  was  taken  for  A^es'/*'' 
raising  money.     According  to  Plutarch,  loans  from 

^  Thus  Iflocrates,  when  it  was  his  purpose  to  select,  for 
example,  men  of  the  highest  reputation  for  wisdom  :  'Ay^jtfi- 
Xoag  h  66lai  sTvou  Aaxs^aj/jwv/wv  cppovifjiwrcwoj.  Or.  ad  Philip, 
p.  364.  ed.  Auger. 
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CHAP,    individtutls  seem  to  have  been  the  {niitcipal  re* 
^^^J^JJ^  source  ;  and  the  credit  of  Agesilaus  irfiat  cbieiy 
gave  this  any  efficacy.      To  soothe  and  reecMicjte 
die  Periceeians,  those  Laconiaius  of  the  prOYiacsU 
towns,  whom  the  tyrannical  oligarchy  of  the  Spw* 
'  tans  Imd  alienated,  would  of  course  be  an  important 

object ;  and  it  was  probably  a  measure  of  poUcyv 
witfa  this  point  in  view,  and  not  of  base  tesentmeot, 
as  Plutarch  would  have  t,  to  grant  heieditary 
honors  and  privileges  to  Anticrates,  aLacoiiii»« 
who  was  said  to  have  given  Epameinoadas  his 
mortal  wound.  Possibly  it  may  not  have  beeo 
very  clearly  ascertained  by  whom,  or  how,  in  the 
tumult  of  close  action,  with  confiision  already 
begun  in  the  Lacedannonian  line,  that  wound  vaa 
given  ;  but,  among  the  different  reports  transmitted 
to  us,  what  Plutarch  has  preserved  deserves  notice ; 

*  The  historian  Dioseorides,'    he    says,   ^  relates 

*  that  the  Laconian  Anticrates  struck  Epameinoii^ 

*  das  with  a  spear  ;  but  the  descendants  of  Autt* 

*  crates  bear  still,  among  the  Lacedamonians,  the 

*  surname  of  Machairion,  from  the  machsim    (a 

*  small  sword)  with  which,  as  they  affirm,  he  gave 

*  the  fatal  blow  ;  and  the  herecUtary  exemption 
^  from  taxes,  granted  on  the  occasion,  is  at  this 

*  day  injoyed  by  Callicrates,  the  head  of  the 
'  family.' 

Matters  were  thus  preparing,  in  LacedsmoUi 
for  the  Messenian  war,  and  the  great  mind  of 
Agesilaus  was  bent  upon  weiorin'g  out  its  last 
energy  in  that  narrow  field,  to  which  the  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances  had  reduced  and  still 
urged  his  attention,  when  events  occurred  in  the 
East,  seeming  to  offer  prospect  of  a  nobler  kind* 
Egypt  had  been  so  long  in  revolt,  so  iar  successful 
agamst  the  Persian  empire,  that  the  largest  part 
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of  tlMt  rich  country,  or  perhaps  the  whole>  wm    ^GCT. 
nearly    settled    into   an    independent   monarchy*  >^%^^ 
Bm  ^e  Egyptian  kings  (for  so  they  are  called  by 
alt  the  Oiecian  writers,  tho  rebels  in  the  contcsnpla* 
tkm  of  the  Persitti  court)  were  watchful  of  oppor* 
tooities  for  adranti^ous  forein  connections,  and  for 
means  of  providing  diversion  for  the  Persian  arms. 
Success,  in  erne  province,  affinrded  incouragement 
for  lliose  who  held  command  in  others,  toward  the 
extremities  of  the  empire,  to  assert  independency. 
Of  these  none  was  more  invited,  by  situation  and 
circumstances,   than  the  friend  of  the  Athenian 
people,   Evagoras  tyrant  of  Salamis  in   Cyprus ; 
i  we  have  seen  acquiring  his  dominion  as  a  hero, 
t  administering  it  as  a  patriot,  but  still  holding  it 
in  tributary  vassalage  under  the  Persian  monarch. 
The  great  objeoiof  Evagoras  was  to  unite  the  exten- 
sive iland  of  Cyprus  under  his  authority.  The  peofde 
ef  duiee  principal  towns,  Amatiius,  Citium,  and  Soli,  Diod.i.i4. 
or  at  least  a  powerful  party  in  each,  opposed  this.  ^'  ^^* 
If  they  injoyed  liberty  in  any  security,  in  their 
municipal  governments  under  Persian  protection, 
Aeir  opposition  may  have  been  not  unreasonable  ; 
for,  tho  the  administration  of  Evagoras  was  just  and 
12»ral,  and  anxiously  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
popularity,  yet  it  was,  even  according  to  the  cotem- 
porary  Athenian  rhetorician,  his  panegyrist,  com- 
pletely despotic ;    the  prince  not  only  chose  his  liocr.  ad 
counsellors,  and  appointed  all  magistrates,  but  made  p.66  isea. 
kws,  and  exercised  judicial  powers ;  so  that  he  was  ^  ^- 
master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects. 
bocrates,  if  indeed  he  was  author  of  the  oration  to 
Micodes,  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  this  Ivas  not 
only  a  better  government  than  oligarchy  or  demo-  p^  *  ^  k 
cracy,  but  the  best  of  governments.    The  adminis* 
VOL.  V.  31 
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CHAP,  tration  may  indeed  easily  have  been  preferabel 
^J^^JJ^  to  that  of  many  of  the  Grecian  republics  ;  and 
thus  men  of  property  were  iilduced  to  nugrate 
from  various  parts,  to  live  under  the  benign  ad* 
ministration  of  Evagoras.  But  the  Sdians,  Citians, 
and  Amathusians,  nevertheless  considering,  that 
the  character  of  such  a  government  depended  upon 
the  life  of  one  man,  and  the  chance  of  what  his 
successor  might  be,  were  unwilling  to  change  exist- 
ing advantages,  under  a  despotic  scepter  seldom 
interfering  with. them,  for  the  precarious  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  merit  of  an  absolute  prince 
within  their  iland.  Evagoras  nevertheless  persisted 
in  measures,  whether  by  his  own  arms,  or  by  sup- 
porting a  party  favorable  to  his  views,  for  bringing 
those  people  under  his  dominion ;  and  the  adverse 
party,  otherwise  unable  to  resist,  "solicited  protec* 
tion  from  Persia. 

The  danger  of  losing  the  command  of  Cyprus^ 
so  critically  situated  for  intercepting  the  most  im- 
•  portant  maritime   communication  of  the  empire^ 

alarmed  the  Persian  court ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
repress  the  growing  power  of  the  Salaminian  prinoe 
by  force,  if  he  refused  obedience  to  commands. 
Evagoras  however  had  prepared  himself,  by  other 
means  than  the  scanty  resources  which  Cyprus 
afforded,  for  suppwting  his  measures,  and  prosecot* 
ing  his  views.  He  had  formed  a  close  connection 
with  the  wealthy  king  of  Egypt,  Acoris  ;  he  had 
great  interest  among  the  Asiatic  Grecian  towns, 
and  he  ha^  carried  successful  intrigue  among  the 
Persian  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Hecatomnus,  who  is  styled,  not  satrap,  but  prince 
or  lord  of  Caria,  a  powerful  vassal  of  the  empire, 
apparently  of  Grecian  lineage,  %vishing  for  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  his  example,  secretly  assisted  him 
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with  money  :  Cilicia,  and  great  part  of  Phenick,    sect. 
were  ripe  for  revolt     Knowing  then  the  usual  ,J!^!l^ 
slowness  of  the  Persian  councils,  he  resolved  not 
to  wait  till  the  force    of   the  empire « should  be 
collect^  to  attack  him  in  Cyprus,  but  endevor  to 
raise  business  for  its  arms  that  might  prevent  such 
attack.    His  successes  at  first  seemed  to  justify  the    b.  C. 
boldness  of  hb  plan.      Cilicia  joining  him,  he  ^J'^f^* 
canied  the  war  immediately  into  Phenicia  ;  ravag-  ox.  lob.sr 
ed  suid  plundered  the  adverse  part  of  that  rich 
province,  and  took  Tyre  by  storm. 

Whether  these  actions  were  really  more  bril- 
liant than  the  plan  altogether  was  judicious,  whether 
they  did  not.  compel  the  slothful  government  of 
Povia  to  an  exertion  of  its  preponderant  force, 
n^ch  by  quieter  measures  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed, our  information  is  too  deficient  to  inaUe  us 
faiiiy  to  decide.    At  length,  however,  an  army  to 
ihe  amount,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  three  hun-  itoor. 
dred  .thousand  horse  and  foot,  and  a  fleet  of  three  fioft.'s. 
Irandred  triremes,  were  collected  for  the  Cyprian  /^^"^  • 
war.      Evagoras's  fleet,   only  ninety  triremes,  of      '  ' 
which  twenty  were  Phenician,  venturing  a  battle, 
was  defeated.    Driven  then  to  the  defence  of  his 
iland,  his  landforce  was  little  able  to  withstand 
the  numbers  that,  with  the  sea  open,  could  be  pour,- 
ed  in  upon  him.    After  resistance  ably  protracted 
beyond  expectation,  besieged  iti  Salamis,  disap- 
pointed in  the  amount  of  support  received  from  the 
king  of  Egypt,  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  he  was 
relieved  by  intrigue  among  the   Persian  officers. 
Tertbassus,    the    commander-in-chief,  accused  by 
Orontas,  the  general  next  under  him,  of  misconduct 

y  This  date  is  tlrns  nearly  ascertained  bj  two  passages  in 
die  panegyrical  oration  of  Isocrates,  p.  250  k  274.  t.  2. 
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OHAF.  aiid  disdfeotioD,  was  remoyed.  Political  nsceiiitjr 
^^"''  then  urged  Orontas,  advanced  to  the  diief  com* 
mami,  to  put  an  eaiij  end  to  a  war,  which  had 
idreadycost  the  Penian  court,  according  to  bo- 
crates,  more  than  ten  millions  steriing" ;  and, 
doubting  the  power  of  his  arms,  he  proposed  a 
treaty.  Evagoras  thus,  tho  oompelled  to  surrender 
all  his  acquisitions,  preserved  the  dominion  of 
Salamis  ;  holding  it  indeed  as  a  dependence  of  the 
empire,  and  pajring  a  specified  yearly  tribato,  but 
allowed,  by  compact,  die  proud  privilege  to  com- 
municate with  his  soverein  as  a  khig  with  a  king**. 
This  dominion  and  dignity  he  hdd  till  his  death, 
and  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  ta  his  fiimiy. 
His  eldest  son,  sajrs  the  cotemporary  Athemui 
orator,  was  s^led  king,  and  ibe  tides  of  prince  and 
princess  distinguished  his  younger  sons  and  his 
dauf^ters^.  It  is  by  three  extant  tracts  of  that 
respectable  writer,  addressed  to  Nicocles,  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  £vagoras,  who  seems  to  have 
maintained  his  father's  conneetioa  of  aUiance  and 
citizenship  with  the  Athenian  people,  that  we 
derive  our  principal  information  eonceming  En- 

^  IlXiov  4  cnv7axf^  fi.u|ia  TaXav7(t.    kocr.  E^ag.  p.  308*  t  S. 

^  We  have  observed,  in  Xenophon's  accounts,  something: 
very  like  feudal  vassalage,  in  the  tenare  of  principalities  and 
lordships  under  the  Perriaa  empire.  Diodorus's  words  ei- 
press  the  same  thing,,  as  nearly  perhaps  as  it  could  easily  be 
expressed  in  the  words,  and  according  to  the  ideSs,  of  a  people, 
among  whom  the  thing  had  not  obtained.  The  terms  required 
of  Evagoras  by  Teribazus  were,  that,  reining  in  Salamis 
only,  r$>^  ^y  Ilf pd'uv  0atft\st  xaV  htm/lw  9^pov  Ctgi^iUmj  mi 
taroi^  r&  «^ar7j|Mvov,  ^  Mh^  St^^Wji.  The  terms  granted 
by'Orontas,  /SouTiXsi^  «%  2«Xftfi^,  mi  th  ^ga^dm  Mm 
^p,  MtT  iviovlov,  mi  Wmwusn  pmfikiO^  ^wifiKsX  'osp^Mwn. 

*>  Tww  il  ttuTou  ysvoft^w  oi&va  xa7Awrsv  ;ji«7ixoi  ovofwfl'* 
«M^oeroMu<4ibevov,  dXhA  rov  jjb^  /SotfiXia  xaXou|X€vov,  orou(  S*  fivoxTcK, 
^  ^  Av&ir^ev.    Isocr.  Evag.  p.  3ie.  t.  2. 
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gons»  and  the  importaot  transactioiis  in  wbieh  he    sBcrr. 
httd  BO  great  a  share**,  ^JlJi^ 

Thus  Cjrprns   was  preserved   to    the  Persian 
empire.    But,  in  reducing  one  rebellion,  another, 
fiurmore  extensive  and  dangerous,  was  prepared. 
Gaos,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  was  son«in-kw 
of  Teribazus.     Apprehen^ve  that  he  should  be 
mvolved  in  his  &ther's    ruin,  he  revolted,  and 
joined  Aooris  in  Egypt*    In  the  deficiency  of  the 
Persian  government  at  this  time,  in  proportion  as 
die  fideli^  of  its  officers  was  liable  to  be  ill  reward- 
ed, treason  and  rebellion  were  little  scrupled  among 
tham  :  its  frequent  weakness  in  pardoning  incourag- 
ed  oflfence,  while  its  misdirected  severity  took  away 
the  just  confidence  of  integrity ;  and  war  allowed,  £^*^''^' 
or  even  incouraged,  between  the  governors  of  its  ch.s4.i.3. 
provinces,  was  ever  ready  to  be  turned  against  the  ^^^^ 
throne  itself.      Some  years  after  the  redaction  of 
Cyprus,  according  to  Diodorus,  about  the  time  of  Diodor. 
the  battle  of  Mantmeia,  a  rebellion   of  all  the  p.  604.' 
western  maritime  provinces  broke  out,  in  which  q.^/q?^:' 
Orootas  hhnself  ingaged,  with  several  odier  great 
officers  of  the  empire.    Among  the  leaders,  beside 
Orontas,  who  was  satrap  of  Mysia,  were    Ario- 
barzanes,   satrap  of  Phrygia,    Autophradates,   of 

^^  Diodorus,  accordiog  to  oar  copies  of  him,  affinns  tiiat 
Eyi^oras  was  assassinated  by  a  eonach,  named  Nicocles,  wiio . 
obtained  possession  of  bis  kidgdom  :  but  the  annotators  have 
supposed  error  in  the  tnuiscripttoa  of  that  passage,  tho  they 
would  support  it,  as  far  as  regards  the  assassination  of  Eva- 
goras,  from  a  passage  in  Aiistotle^s  Politics,  (h.  6.  c.  10.) 
which  possiblv  some  readers  may  think  as  doubtful  as  the 
passage  which  it  is  proposed  to  correct  by  it.  Indeed  the 
8uspici<m  may  appear  not  wholly  unfounded,  and  the  known 
intforrectnesB  with  wiiich  Aristotle's  works  have  been  trans- 
mitted may  tend  at  least  to  excuse  it,  that  the  true  reading 
stated  the  eunuch  to  hare  been  killed  by  Evagoras,  instead  of 
Evagoras  by  the  eunuch 
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CHAP.  Lydia,  and  Mausolus,  who  had  succeeded  his  firiibcr 
^JJ^UI;^  Hecatomnus  in  the  principality  of  Caria  ;  and  the 
^bo,  historian  names,  as  people  joining  in  it,  the  Lycians, 
'^  '  Peisidians,  Pamphylians,  Cilicians,  Syrians,  Phe- 
nicians,  and  all  the  Asian  Greeks.  Matters  had 
been  concerted  with  Tachos,  now  king  of  Egypty 
who  was  to  give  his  utmost  assistance.  But  thrcH^ 
the  faithlessness  of  the. chiefs  toward  oneanother, 
what  was  immediately  most  formidable  in  this  re- 
bellion quickly  subsided.  Orontas,  elected  genend 
of  the  confederacy,  immediately  betrayed  it ;  audi  in 
consequence,  all  Lessor  Asia  again  yielded  obedience 
to  the  Persian  king  Reomithres,  appointed  to  cooi- 
mand  fifty  ships,  and  intrusted  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  cooperate  with  Tachos,  purchased  his 
own  pardon  with  a  part  of  the  money,  all  the  ships, 
and  the  heads  of  many  of  his  associates.  This 
treachery  inabled  the  king's  officers  quickly  to  re- 
cover Syria**. 

Then  Tachos  became  apprehensive  that  the  con* 
centered  strength  of  the  Persian  empire  would  be 
exerted  against  himself.  Long  before  the  time  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  we  have  seen  Grecian  merce* 
nary  troops  in  extensive  request  in  the  eastern 
countries ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks, 
and  the  successes  afterward  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia, 
would  tend  to  increase  the  opinion  of  their  value. 
The  Athenian  general  Chabrias,  among  the  first  in 
reputation  of  this  active  age,  had  been  at  one  time 

^  That  these  were  not  improbable  circumstances,  tho  we 
Jbare  them  only  from  Diodorus,  may  be  gatliered  from  whst 
Xenophon  relates  of  Persian  affairs,  in  his  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Cyms.  Nevertheless  the  omission  of  all  men- 
tion of  them,  in  his  panegyric  of  Agesilaus,  may  excite  a  dookC 
if  the  revolt  was  ouite  so  extensive,  or  at  least  so  complete,, 
as  the  account  of  Diodoms  has  represented  it  Xenophon 
however  mentions  the  flight  of  the  lung  of  Egypt^  to  Sidoo, 
which  marks  revolt  there ;  and  Isocrates  shows  that  a  di^osi- 
lion  to  revolt  was  extensive  among  the  maritime  province!. 
We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  find  it  also  lasting. 
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ingaged  in  the  service  of  Acoris,  predecessor  of  Ta-    suscT. 
ohos.     With  Lacedannon  Tachos  himself  had  alii-  ^^J^!^ 
ance^  not  without  some  claim  of  gratitude  for  assist^  V^i^^' 
ance  afforded.  In  the  general  pacification  which  had  471.' 
fcdlowed  an  extensive  and  lasting  war  in  Greece,  xen.A^i. 
troops  of  superior  value,  and  commanders  of  expe-  ^•*'  ■•*^' 
rience,  might  probably  be  readily  obtained.     Ta-  c.  2. 1.  S8. 
chos  applied  to  Lacedaemon  for  a  general,  making  i.\5.^p. 
large  offers  to  Agesilaus,  if  he  would  himself  under*  ^^* 
take  the  command-in-chief  of  his  numerous  army ; 
and  he  ingaged  Chabrias  to  command  his  fleet,  con- 
»stiDg,  according  to  Diodonis,  of  two  hundred  tri- 
remes.    Among  the  numbers  whom  the  cessation 
of  war  in  Greece  had  left  without  employment  and 
without  income,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  easily 
raised. 

It  may  seem,  on  first  view,  an  extravagant  resolu- 
tion, for  a  prince  of  the  age  of  Agesilaus,  to  under- 
take the  command  of  forces  for  a  forein  sovereign, 
at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  country  :  but  if 
we  consider  the  situation  of  a  king  of  Lacedasmon, 
ih  peace,  at  home,  it  will  not  appear  so  wonderful 
that,  retaining  strength  and  activity,  it  should  be 
his  choice.  His  views  indeed,  as  they  are  reported 
by  Xenophon,  were  extensive,  and  seem  to  carry 
some  indication  of  an  intention  not  to  return  to 
Greece  ;  where  his  part  of  the  divided  royalty  of 
Lacedaemon,  little  inviting  for  him,  might  well  be 
administered  by  his  son,  Archidamus.  Agesilaus,  Xeu.Agpes. 
says  the  philosopher,  his  friend,  was  pleased  with  ^'  *  *' 
the  proposal  from  Tachos,  because  he  thought,  by 
the  same  expedition,  he  might  requite  the  Egyp- 
tians for  benefits  conferred  on  Lacedaemon;  he 
might  once  more  rescue  the  Asian  Greeks  from  the 
Persian  dominion ;  and  he  should  have  the  satis- 
faction of  revenge  against  the  Persian  king,  whose 
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CHAP,  support  to  the  enemies,  while  he  called  himself  still 
the  ally  of  Lacedasmon,  %yas  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
Messenia.  The  Lacedesmonian  government  ap- 
proved the  measure ;  induced  apparendy  by  the 
prospect,  thait  means  to  be  furnished  by  the  friend- 
ship of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  perhaps  increased 
by  the  spoil  of  Persian  provinces,  might  lead  to  the 
recovery  of  Messenia ;  an  inducement  possibly  still 
assisted  by  the  hope  afforded,  to  powerful  families, 
of  partaking  in  the  spoil ;  for,  according  to  die 
Piut.  vit.  practice  on  former  occasions,  thirty  Spartans  were 
either  appointed  by  the  government,  or  chosen  by 
Agesilaus,  for  his  counsellors  and  attendants  on  the 
expedition,  not,  probably,  without  expectation  of 
sharing  its  rewards. 

Whether  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  king  Ar- 
taxerxes,  or  what  else  impeded  the  exertions  of  the 
Persian  government,  the  measures  against  Egypt 
were  slow,  tmd  littie  vigorous.     Tachos  therefore 
resolved,  instead  of  waiting  for  invasion,  still  to  pro- 
secute, as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  the 
plan  concerted  with  the  discontented  in  the  mari^- 
time  provinces,  and  carry  the  war  into  Phenicia  and 
Syria.    But,  with  the  relief  of  his  fears,  a  change 
took  place  in  his  disposition  toward  his  supporters. 
Instead  of  the  command-in-chief  of  all  his  forces, 
by  the  promise  of  which  he  had  ingaged  Agesilaus 
in  his  service,  he  allowed  that  prince  only  the  su- 
bordinate command  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries : 
and,  committing  the  fleet  to  Chabrias,  he  assumed 
the  nominal  command- in-chief  himself.     What  fol- 
lowed, barely  touched  upon  by  Xenophon,  is  vari- 
ously, and  very  imperfectiy  and  confusedly,  report- 
ed by  later  writers^.     According  to  Plutarch,  Age* 

^  For  the  circumgtances  of  the  Egyptian  war,  veiy  sligbtly 
touched  apoD  by  Xenophon,  and  evidently  ill-related  by  Oio- 
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stiaus  submitted  to  attend  the  £g3rptian  prince  into  sgct. 
Syria,  and,  togett^r  with  Chabrias,  bore  long,  tho  ^^^JJi^ 
impatiently,  his  ignorance,  petulance,  and.  neglect. 
Notwithsttinding  however  the  charges  of  Grecian 
writeos  against  him,  we  may  conceive  it  very  possi- 
ble that  some  good,  and  even  necessary,  policy  may 
in  part  at  least  have  directed  the  conduct  of  Ta- 
chgs.  Nevertheless  what  very  shortly  foUowted 
marks  some  great  deficiency.  While  he  was  me- 
ditating conquest  in  Syria,  two  competitors  for  his 
throne  arose  in  Egypt ;  and  presently  he  was  so  de- 
serted by  his  people,  that  he  took  refuge  in  Sidon. 
Agesilauls  and  Chabrias  then,  courted  on  all  sides, 
piade  no  difficulty  of  abandoning  Tachos.  Between 
the  other  two  claimants,  even  Xenophon's  expres- 
sion implies  that  they  were  decided  by  the  more 
advantageous  offer^^  Nectanabis,  a  near  kinsman 
fif  Tachos,  had  been  the  first  to  revolt  But  his  op- 
ponent, if  we .  may  judge  from  the  support  he  re- 
ceived firom  the  Egyptian  people,  had  the  fairer  pre- 
toQsicms.  A  hundred  thousand  men  presently 
attended  his  standard.  Perhaps  that  very  support 
yvuB  bis  ruin.  It  led  him  to  hold  himself  high,  and 
to  neglect  the  Greeks,  or  treat  them  with  haughti- 
ness. Agesilaus  and  Chabrias  were  thus  decided 
to  join  Nectanabis;  a  man  possessing  apparently 
neither  ability  nor  courage,  tho  otherwise  not  with- 
out virtue.  Little  able  either  to  estimate  the  value 
of  Grecian  troops,  or  to  face  danger  with  them,  he 
superinduced  great  danger  by  impeding  their  exer- 
tions.    The  pressure  of  his  opponent's  superiority, 

dorus,  apparently  we  may  best  tnist  Platarch.  His  account, 
the  most  particular  remaining  to  us,  is  tlie  most  coherent,  and 
most  consistent  with  Xenophon's. 

**  One  was,  according  to  Xenophon's  phrase,  fjuo'^Xviv,  lit* 
terally  a  Grtekhater  ;  the  other  (piXsXXiiv,  a  Greeklover. 
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CHAP,  however,  at  leng^  compelled  him  to  3rield  himself 
xxvifi.  ^ij^iiy  t0  ^e  guidance  of  Agesilaus  and  Chabrias. 
Grecian  valor  and  discipline  and  science  then  pre- 
vailed against  the  iiregular  multitude  of  the  enemj, 
and  Nectanabis  was  seated  on  the  Egyptian  throne. 
The  reward  to  the  Lacedaemonian  king  and  the 
Athenian  admiral,  from  a  prince  who,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Greek  historians,  showed  himself  not 
wanting  in  probity  or  generosity,  might  perhaps 
best  be  estimated  by  what  has  been  obtained,  in 
modem  times,  t^  merit,  on  parallel  occasions,  with 
the  princes  of  Hindostan.  Cotemporary  and  later 
writers  agree  that  it  was  lai^e**. 

Tho  Agesilaus  was  thus  finally  successful  in 
Egypt,  yet  all    the    alluring    prospects  in    Asia, 
which  seem  principally  to  have  led  him  to  ingage 
in  that  distant  expedition,  were  completely  closed 
by  the  unforeseen  turn  which  things   had  taken. 
Xen.Agca.  His  vicw  therefore  reverted  to  Greece ;  and  it  be* 
piqIiVh?"  came  again  the  great  object  of  his  indefatigable 
^«^-        mind,  to  recover  yet,  before  he  died,  that  better 
half  what  had  been,  for  two  centuries,  the  territoty 
of  Lacedsemon,  and  ravished  from  it  since  he  had 
been  Lacedeemon's  king.     In  mid-winter  he  sailed ; 
anxious,  says  Xenophon,  that  no  part  of  the  follow- 
ing summer  should  be  unemployed  against  the  ene- 

^^  It  appears  difficolt  to  accouat  for  the  Domerous  instaiices 
in  which  we  find  Diodorus  differing  from  Xenophon  ahout  the 
names,  as  well  as  the  actions,  of  Xenophon's  cotemporaries. 
According  to  him,  it  was  Tachos  himself  that  Agcailaiis  aod 
Chabrias  restored  to  the  Egyplian  throne,  insteiMl  of  placing 
his  competitor  Nectanabis  upon  it.  If  we  could  suppose  for 
a  moment,  that  it  was  possible  Xenophon  could  be  so  grossly 
misinformed,  yet  Plutarch's  account,  more  detailed  than  that 
of  Diodorus,  would  suffice  to  restore  his  credit.  Books,  when 
Diodorus  wrote,  were  dear,  cumbersome,  and  troublesome  to 
consult ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  compilers,  who  consalted  many, 
might  sometimes  be  tempted  to  trust  too  much  to  memory,  io 
giving  form  to  their  materials. 
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vies  of  his  country  :  but,  sickening  on  the  voyage,  sscr. 
he  put  into  a  port  of  the  Cyrenaic  territory^  and  sJ^^JJiw 
died  there^.  His  body,  imbalmed  in  wax,  it  is 
said,  because  honey,  according  to  the  established 
ceremonial  for  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  could  not 
be  immediately  procured,  was  carried  to  Sparta, 
and,  with  the  usual  regal  honors,  there  intombed. 

Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready seen  often  commanding  the  armies,  succeeded 
to  his  father's  share  of  the  divided  throne  of  Lace- 
dasmon*  That  prince  had,  on  many  trying  occa- 
sions, earned  the  glory  of  perscMial  valor ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  with  it  rather  the  quiet 
prudence  of  Archidamus,  his  grand&ther,  than  the 
enterprizing  abilities  of  Agesilaus.  Nor  was  this 
alone  what  checked  the  prosecution  of  the  purposes 
of  the  late  king.  The  defection  of  the  Perioecian 
Laconians,  and  the  incouragement  offered  for  the 
flight  of  the  numerous  slaves,  on  whose  labor  Lace- 
daemon  depended  for  subsistence,  had  induced  the 
necessity  of  employing  mercenary  forces.  The  con- 
nections which  Agesilaus  had  formed  in  his  Asiatic 
coinmand,  furnished  means  to  assbt  the  deficient 
treasury  of  the  state,  in  supporting  these.  We  Xen.Agtn. 
learn  accidentally,  from  Xenophon,  that  the  power-  ^' 
ful  prince  of  Caria,  Mausolus,  secretly  an  enemy, 
tho  vassal  of  the  Persian  king,  was  among  the 
wealthy  friends  who  afforded  him  pecuniary  sup- 
port. After  his  death  these  means  would  probably 
fail.  The  riches  however  which  he  left,  the  fruit 
apparently  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  seem  to 
have  been  considerable.     All  the  aristocratical  re-  ' 

^  According  to  Plutarch,  Agesilaus  lived  eighty-four  years, 
of  which  he  relgued  forty-one.  Xenophon,  tho  personally 
acquainted  with  &m,  does  not  undertake  to  he  so  precise :  he 
says  Agesilaus  was  about  eighty,  dfupif  rd  iYS^ipmla,  when  he 
went  to  Egypt. 
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CHAP,  publics  of  Peloponnesus,  moreaver,  Elis,  Phlius,  the 
^^i^^J^  Achaian  isities,  and  some  of  the  Arcadian,  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  support  of  LacedflMion. 
But  the  ruling  parties  in  Argos,  and  more  than  half 
Arcadia,  with  some  smaller  states,  reckoned  their 
means  for  existence,  in  their  several  countries,  to 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  the  restored  com- 
monwealth of  Messenia.  Beyond  the  peninsula, 
Thebes  was  ever  ready  in  the  same  cause,  and 
Athens  was  a  very  uncertain  ally  to  LacedsBmon* 
Under  these  circumstances,  apparently,  it  behooved 
the  Lacedaemonian  government  to  direct  its  utmost 
endevors  toward  the  preservation  of  its  own  peace, 
and  of  the  general  political  quiet  of  Greece  ;  and, 
in  peace,  to  direct  its  views  toward  the  conciliation 
of  the  Perioecian  Laconians,  and  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  its  diminished  stock  of  slaves,  by 
whom  the  s^culture  was  carried  on,  through 
which  Lacedaemon  existed.  Thus  the  Messenian 
country  was  finally  lost  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and 
the  Messenian  state,  tho  not  acknowleged  by  Lace- 
daemon,  became  effectually  reestablished,  as  an  in- 
dependent member  of  the  Greek  nation. 

The  preeminence,  the  empire,  as  it  was  often 
called,  which  Lacedaemon  so  loilg  held  in  Greece, 
had  been,  some  time  since,  abolished,  by  those 
treaties,  to  which  Lacedaemon  was  a  party,  conced- 
ing equality  with  her,  in  military  command,  to  all 
the  states  of  her  confederacy.  It  was  now,  by  the 
loss  of  the  best  half  of  her  territory,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratical  commonwealth,  there, 
effectually  destroyed.  A  great  change  was  thus 
made  in  the  system  of  Grecian  politics.  A  leading 
state  no  longer  existed  in  Peloponnesus ;  a  head  of 
the  aristocratical  interest  no  longer  existed  in 
Greece.     With  the  fall  of  Thebes,  at  the   same 
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time,  whose  extraordinary  sudden  elevation  had  sect. 
checked  the  progress  of  Athens  toward  a  recovery  ,^^-v^ 
of  empire  through  a  leading  influence  among  the 
democratical  states,  the  democratical  interest  rC' 
riiained  also  divided  and  without  a  head.  The  con- 
stitution of  Greece  at  large,  before  bad,  by  these 
changes  became  worse  ;  the  andent  system  of  con- 
federacy was  dissolved,  and  no  new  system  arose  : 
a  jealousy,  just  as  far  as  it  was  directed  to  obviate 
an  overbearing  superiority,  but,  in  its  extreme,  ad- 
verse to  all  system,  order,  and  peace,  became  the 
prevailing  political  passion.  Hostilities  indeed, 
upon  any  considerable  scale,  were,  through  general 
lassitude  and  weakness,  suspended.  Thus,  tho 
Lacedffimon  gained  opportunity  to  breathe,  and  re- 
cover herself  within  her  remaining  narrow  territory, 
yet  ^  indecision,  and  trouble,  and  confusion,'  in 
Xenc^hon's  phrase,  alreddy  noticed,  '  were  widely 
*  spred  over  the  nation.' 


SECTION  IX. 

Rhuiraiion  of  tJie  itaie  of  Oretee :  StdUions^  in  Jifgot^  PhicUeia^  Co- 
rnUhjMigara^  Sieyon^  Phlitu^  Thtttaly  :  Pro*periiy^  ofMcgara^  Co9^ 
Sicyon^  Rhodu^  the  AticUie  Cities  .*  Circunutaneu  promoting  the  cul^ 
Hvation  of  Science^  Artt^  and  Commerce  :  Prosperity  of  Athens  :  Jtfie- 
mmiais  ofXenophon* 

In  pursuing  history  through  the  most  interesting  sect. 
age  of  the  Grecian  republics ;  that  age  in  which  ..JL^ 
their  political  importance,  among  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, was  greatest ;  while,  among  tfiemselves,  the 
display  of  great  abilities  and  great  character  inno- 
bled  often  the  contest,  with  small  forces,  for  small 
objects  ;  and  the  perfection  of  science,  art,  and 
fine  taste,  made  them,  for  all  posterity,  objects  of 
attention,  respect,  and  admiration ;    we  have  the 
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CHAP,  advantage  oi  the  guidance  of  two  ootemporary 
^^^.3^  writers,  of  very  superior  abilities  and  very  su- 
perior opportunities  of  information.  Nevertheless, 
those  writers  both  composing  their  histories  in 
banishment,  suffered  from  democratical  policy:^ 
we  might  fear  to  be  misled  by  some  bias  thence 
arising,  if  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  did  not 
speak  to  the  extraordinary  impartiality  of  one  ;  and 
if,  beside  the  high  character  of  the  other,  supported 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  his  narrative,  testimony 
strongly  confirming  what,  in  that  narrative,  moat 
presses  upon  his  political  opponents,  did  not  remain 
to  us  from  cotemporaries,  some  adverse  to  his  poli- 
tics, and  some  adverse  to  himselfl  Occasion  has 
already  occurred  to  observe,  that  Xenophon^  deeply 
interested  in  the  political  events  of  his  age,  and  di^ 
recting  his  principal  attention  to  those,  which  par- 
ticularly  a£Eected  either  Athens  or  Lacedaemon,  has 
omitted  notice  of  transactions,  among  the  inferior 
republics,  of  some  importance  toward  the  modem 
reader's  knowlege  of  the  state  of  the  country  at 
large.  Where  Xenophon  fails  ns,  the  account  of 
Diodorus  will  seldom  be  quite  satisfactory  ;  yet 
some  details,  which  he  has  preserved,  will  deserve 
notice,  for  confirmation  of  what  Xenophon  has  re- 
ported, most  adverse  to  republican  principles  and 
practice,  whether  democratical  or  oligarchal,  and 
for  what  they  add  toward  a  completidn  of  the  gene* 
ral  picture  of  the  country. 

In  the  contest  for  the  sovereinty  of  Greece,  when 
Lacedaemon,  by  the  overbearing  confederacy  of  the 
democratical  interest  against  her,  was  humbled; 
when  Thebes,  from  oppression  and  servitude,  rose 
at  once  to  a  degree  of  imperial  preeminence ;  when, 
afterward,  Arcadia  would  first  contest  that  preemi- 
nence with  Thebes,  and  then  assert  equality  with 
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LacedflBmon ;  we  may  wonder  where  was  the  antient  sect. 
pride  of  Argos,  and  why  her  power,  formerly  so  ,,>Iv^ 
considerable,  and  her  energy  in  opposition  to  Lace- 
d&mon,  commonly  so  ready,  scarcely  has  occurred 
to  historical  notice.  In  the  silence  of  Xenophon, 
on  this  subject,  the  information  which  we  find  from 
Diodorus  is  valuable. 

Diodorus  refers  to  the  second  year  of  the  hun-  B.C.f|j. 
dred  and  second  olympiad,  a  sedition,  with  execu-  ^!%'}'J^* 
tions  insuing,  such  as,  he  says,  were  never  else-  487. 
where  known  among  the  Greeks.  The  manner, 
he  proceeds,  was  thus.  The  form  of  the  Argian 
government  being  democratical,  some  ambitious 
men  proposed  to  raise  themselves  to  power,  by  ex- 
citing the  multitude  against  those  of  principal  au- 
thority, influence,  and  estimation,  in  the  common- 
wealth. These  had  ruled,  hitherto,  through  popular 
favor.  But  the  opposition  drove  them  to  contrary 
politics  ;  and,  at  length,  finding  their  situation  un- 
easy and  alarming  in  extreme,  they  resolved  upon 
the  hazardous  expedient  of  attempting  a  revolution, 
and  establishing  oligarchy.  Before,  however,  they 
could  prepare  their  plot  for  execution,  suspicion  of 
it  arose  among  the  popular  party,  and  the  most  sus- 
pected were  seized  and  put  to  the  torture.  The 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  then,  aware  of  the  hasty, 
unscrupulous  and  unmerciful  temper  of '  popular 
sovereinty,  to  avoid  greater  misery,  instantly  de- 
stroyed themselves. 

The  death  of  these  men  however,  and  the  insu- 
ing confiscation  of  their  property,  rather  excited 
than  satisfied  the  cruel  jealousy  and  avarice  of  the 
multitude.  One  of  those  under  the  rack  having 
named  thirty  others,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  the 
popular  assembly,  soverein,  judge,  and  party,  with- 
out form  of  trial,  sent  all  to  the  executioner,  and 
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GHAP.  ordered  their  property  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
^^^^IJ^  popular  leaders  then  resolved  not  to  lose  any  of  Ac 
advantages,  which  this  temper  in  the  people  seemed 
to  offer  them.  That  a  conspiracy  for  subverting 
the  democracy  had  existed,  being  now  notorious,  it 
followed,  at  least  as  a  probability,  that  numbers 
were  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  guilt.  To  ex- 
cite suspicion  among  the  people,  against  almost  any, 
was  thus  easy  :  suspicion  sufficed  to  procure  con- 
demnation ;  and  accusations  were  extended,  till 
more  than  twelve  hundred  of  the  principal  Argian 
citizens  were  executed.  At  length  the  accusers 
became  alarmed  at  their  own  success.  The  people 
called  for  more  accusations  and  more  confiscation. 
The  demagogues  knew  no  longer  either  how  to 
feed  or  how  to  still  the  popular  fury.  In  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  io  suspect,  their  hesitation  ap- 
peared suspicious.  The  turn  among  the  multitude 
was  observed,  by  those  who  still  feared  the  progress 
of  accusation,  and  they  were  diligent  in  improving 
the  opportunity.  The  people,  habituated  to  blood, 
nevertheless  the  farther  they  went  in  fury,  became 
the  more  fearful  of  revenge.  In  this  temper  Acy 
were  easily  persuaded  that  the  accusers  were  be- 
traying them  ;  and,  with  the  same  haste  and  infw- 
mality,  with  which  such  numbers,  at  their  instiga- 
tion, had  suffered,  the  demagogues  were  themselves 
all  condemned  and  executed.  Then,  proceeds  the 
historian,  little  commonly  sedulous  to  account  for 
what  he  relates  most  extraordinary,  the  people  be- 
came calm,  and  the  former  quiet  and  harmony  in 
the  city  were  restored.  A  circumstance,  however, 
which  he  has  reported,  appears  authentically  to 
mark,  not  only  the  manner  of  the  popular  justice, 
on  this  occasion,  but  also  the  excess  of  the  popular 
vengeance.      Among  the    numerous   seditions  of 
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Argos,  this,  for  its  enormity,  obtained  the  distinc*    sect, 
tiou  of  a  name  ;  it  was  called  the  Scytalism,  staflf-  y^J^^ 
work  or  bludgeoning. 

Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  harmony 
which,  according  to  the  historian,  was  so  instantly 
restored  upon  the  execution  of  the  demagogues,  yet 
a  government,  only  liable  to  such  excess  of  disor- 
der,  would  be  little  capable  of  taking  the  lead  of 
the  affairs  of  a  great  confederacy.  Still  more  then, 
in  the  weakness  superinduced  by  its  destructive 
political  dissensions,  it  would  be  likely  to  yield  it- 
self to  the  guidance  of  the  able  directors  of  the 
Theban  councils,  and  submit  its  forces,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  commonwealths  of  the  al- 
liance, to  be  commanded  in  chief  by  the  great 
general  of  the  Theban  people. 

It  is  a  truly  curious  account,  free  from  inconsis* 
tency  and  the  marvellous,  that  remains  to  us  from 
Diodorus,  of  the  consequences  of  that  peace,  by 
which  independency,  under  the  patronage  of 
Thebes  supported  by  Persia,  was  assured  to  all 
Grecian  cities.  The  most  important  particulars, 
nntnentioned  by  Xenophon,  sufficiently  accord  with 
the  tenor  of  Xenophon's  narrative  ;  and  the  whole 
deserves  notice  the  more,  because  contrary  to  Xe- 
nophon, all  Diodorus's  partiality  was  for  the  cause 
of  Thebes  and  democracy. 

The  establishment  of  the  sovereinty  of  the  peo-  Diod.i.is. 
pie  in  every  city^,  says  the  historian,  produced  l^^'  ^' 
great  disturbances  and  numerous  seditions ;  espe- 
cially in  Peloponnesus.  For,  the  people  there  hav- 
ing been  mostly  accustomed  to  oligarchal  govern- 
ment, their  new  democratical  authority  was  exercised 
With  es^r  but  unskilful  zeal*.     Many  of  the  most 
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CHAP,  respectable  men,  in  various  cities,  were  driven  into 
^^^J^  banishment:  many  .through  calumnious  and  inte- 
rested accusations,  were  executed ;  confiscated  pro- 
perty, divided  among  the.  people,  was  as  a  reward 
^  held  out  to  incite  hasty  and  unjust  condemnation. 
To  obviate  these  evils,  sedition  soon  grew  busy ; 
and,,  to  avoid  them,  emigration  abounded^.  The 
pressure  fell  much  upon  those  who  had  held  the 
administration  of  their  respective  towns  under 
Lacedaemonian  patronage.  For,  as  these  had  ge- 
nerally carried  their  authority  with  some  haughti- 
ness, the  multitude  no  sooner  acquired  power,  than 
they  exercised  it  under  the  instigation  of  resent- 
ment This  passion  of  course  became  mutual ;  and 
if  those,  who  had  been  injured  and  oppressed,  re- 
covered power,  little  contented  with  justice,  they 
would  use  it  for  revenge. 

Of  this  disposition,  the  first,  and  a  very  remarka- 
ble instance,  occurred  in  the  sedition  of  the  little 
Arcadian  city  of  Phialeia.  A  number  of  its  princi- 
pal people,  driven  away,  whether  by  sentence  of 
banishment,  or  whether  by  fear  of  a  worse  con- 
demnation, or  perhaps  of  massacre,  seized  a  strong 
post  within  the  Phialeian  territory...  Before  any 
effectual  measure  was  taken  to  dislodge  them,  the 
season  of  the  Dionysia,  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  oc- 
curred. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
.  instances  of  the  attachment  of  the,  Oi:eeks,  passion- 
ate at  the  same  time  and  scrupulous,  to  those  fes- 
tive ceremonies  of  what  th^y  called  religion.     The 

^  This  tranala^tipn  of.  a  passage  written  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  applying  to  times  four  hundred  years  before, 
80  exactly  describes  what  has  just  been  occurring  in  France, 
that  it  may  almost  be  necessary  to  desire  the  reader  to  lool^ 
at  the  original,  for  proof  that  it  is  not  a  forgery.  What  fol- 
lows wants  only  the  change  of  a  name  or  two  to  make  it  apply 
equally  to  the  French  as  to  the  Grecian  revolution. 
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'Phialeian  people,  newly  become  soverein,  would 
not  be  debarred  of  their  sacred  joys,  or  restrained 
in  them.  They  were  collected  in  the  theater,  in- 
tent upon  its  amusements,  when  the  exiles  entered 
the  town,  and  carried  massacre*  among  them  almost 
unresisted.  Accbrding  to  the  historian's  account, 
their  purpose  would  appear  meerly  revenge ;  but 
probably  they  had  a  view  also  to  plunder.  To  hold 
the  place,  however,  when  they  had  mastered  it,  was 
totally  out  of  their  thought :  against  the  powerful  con- 
federacy, of  which  Thebes  was  the  triumphant  head, 
and  the  democracy  of  Phialeia  a  member,  it  was 
too  mucbi>eyond  hope.  Little  beneficial  therefore 
to  themselves,  this  bloody  deed  brought  great  in- 
convenience upon  many  of  their  friends,  who  had 
been  allowed  hitherto  a  residence  in  the  city. 
Fearing  that  revenge,  unable  to  reach  the  juster  ob- 
jects, might  fall  upon  theifn  if  they  remained,  all 
fled,  with  the  exiles  to  Lacedasmon. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  amorig  the  Corin- 
thians, the  democratical  was  the  fugitive  party.  The 
new  prevalence  of  the  democratical  cause,  under 
Theban  supremacy,  incouraged  these  to  hope,  that 
they  might  not  only  revenge  themselves  on  their 
opponents,  but  establish  themselves  in  their  stead. 
A  number  of  them,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Argolic  territory,  communicated  with  some  still 
residing  in  Corinth,  and  a  plot  was  concerted  for  a 
revolution.  To  put  this  forward,  many  of  the 
exiles  returned  into  the  city,  hoping  to  remain  un- 
observed :  but,  suspicion  arising  among  those  who 
held  the  government,  measures  were  taken  so  ef- 
fectually preventing  their  escape,  that,  in  des- 
pair, they  killed  oneanother.  Then  those  evils, 
which  the  friends  of  the  Phialeian  exiles  avoided, 
by  flying  with  their  conquering  comrades,  fell  upon 
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CHAP,   the  fiiends  of  the  Corimhians,  who  foiled  in  their 
xxviii.  pi^^^    Accusations  were  numerous ;  many  were  ia 
oonseqiience  exeeuted ;  and  jm^ny,  happy  to  find 
opportunity  for  flighti  saved  themselves  only  by  a 
miserable  emigration. 

In  the  democratical  government  of  Megara,  an 
oligarchal  party  attempted  a  revolution.  Numerous 
executions  followed  the  failure,  and  many  mote 
were  avoided  only  by  flight  In  Phlius  it  was  the 
democratical  party  that  was  compelled  to  fly.  The 
democratical  Phliasians,  like  the  oligarchal  Phia- 
leians,  seized  a  strong  post  within  the  territory 
of  their  city  :  but,  finding  no  such  opportunity 
i^ainst  the  vigilant  aristocracy  of  Phlius,  as  the 
wildnes9  of  democratical  sovereinty  in  Phialeia  had 
afibrded,  they  ingaged  a  body  of  those  mercenary 
troops,  which  seem  now  to  have  been  always  ready, 
in  Greece,  to  accept  pay,  or  to  earn  plunder,  ia  any 
service.  Thus  strengthened,  they  annoyed  their ^ 
adversaries  in  the  cjty  greatly  :  in  one  action  they 
killed  more  than  three  hundred.  But,  ere  long, 
they  experienced  the  danger  of  trusting  m>ops  un- 
connected with  them  by  any  certain  and  permanent 
interest.  Opportunity^  was  found  to  corrupt  their 
mercenaries.  In  a  following  battle  they  were  de- 
serted  by  them,  and  in  consequence  were  defeated, 
with  such  slaughter,  that  the  miserable  remnant, 
unable  any  longer  to  hold  the  post  in  Phliasia 
(probably  Tricaranum,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Phliasian  exiles)  withdrew 
to  Argos. 

In  a  few  general  words  only  Diodorus  notioes 
the  sedition  in  Sicyon,  of  which  an  account  has 
already  been  given  in  some  detail  from  Xenophon ; 
and  then,  concluding  his  review,  '  such,'  he  says, 
'  was  the  calamitous  state  of  Peloponnesus.' 
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From  this  account  of  the  consequences  of  the 
general  peace,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
and  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  into  Persia,  we  may 
form  some  conjecture  what  were  the  indecision  and 
trouble  and  confusion,  indicated  only  in  diose  three 
words  by  Xenophon,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
pacification,  followed  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
After  then  comparing  the  pictures  remaining  to  us 
fix>m  the  cotemporary  historian,  deeply  interested 
ki  the  aristocratical  cause,  with  those  of  the  com* 
I^ler  who,  between  three  and  four  centuries  after, 
adopted  the  prejudices  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
observing  how  they  support  oneanother,  the  sketch 
of  a  cotemporary  orator,  thp  intended  to  serve  a 
political  purpose,  may  appear  no  unfair  summing- 
up  of  the  state  of  things  in  Peloponnesus.     *  The 

*  multitude  in  Peloponnesus,'  says  Isocrates,  speak-  i«ocr- 
ing  in  the  name  of  Archidamus  prince  of  Lacedae'- 
mon,  '  and  all  those  whom  we  distinguish  by  the 
*name  c^  common   people,  tho  they  heedlessly 

*  enough  ingaged  in  the  Theban  cause,  will  I  think, 

*  in  future,  be  more  cautious.      For  nothing,  of 

*  what  they  expected,  has  followed  from  the  revo- 

*  lotion,  which  they  have  been  so  eager  to  promote. 
'  Instead  of  greater  freedom,  they  have  acquired 
'  only  a  worse  senitude  :  for,  instead  of  the  best 

*  of  their  fellowcitizens,  they  are  now  subjected 
'  to  the  worst.  Instead  of  independency,  they 
^  have  established  a  dreadful  lawlessness.     Accus- 

*  tomed  formerly  to  march  with  the  Lacedasmo- 

*  nians  s^nst  others,  they  now  see  others  march- 
'  ing    against  them.      Seditions,   which  formerly 

*  they  only  heard  of,  in  distant  parts,  they  now 

*  experience    almost  daily  at  home.      Calamities 

*  are  so  various  and  extensive,  that  to  decide  who 

*  suffer  most  is  impossible.     Not  a  city  remains 

*  uninjured  by  its  neighbors  :  lands  are  ravaged, 
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CHAP.   ^  towns  plundered,  private  houses  desolated  ;  and 
,,,^.,^^.*  those   governments  are   overthrown,   and    those 

*  laws  abolished,  under  which  they  were  formerly 

*  the  happiest  of  the  Greeks.     Mistrust  and  hatred, 

*  hence,  are  so  become  popular  passions,  that  no 

*  enmity  can  exceed  what  exists  between  fellowciti- 

*  zens.     Where  formerly  was  general  plenty,  and 

*  a  concord  promoting  general  injoyment,  now  the 

*  rich  would  rather  throw  their  wealth  into  the  sea^ 

*  than  give   to  the  numerous  poor  ;  while  these 

*  would  be  much  less  delighted  in  finding  a  trea- 

*  sure;  than  in  stripping  the  rich  of  their  property, 

*  Holy  sacrifice  is  no  longer  regarded,  but  murders 

*  are  committed  even  on  the  altars  :  and  there  are 

*  more  exiles  now  from  single  cities,  than  formerly 

*  from  all  Peloponnesus.'  • 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  southern  penin* 
sula,  which,  when  united  under  the  supremacy 
of  Lacedasmon,  had  taken  the  lead  among  thb 
political  concerns  of  the  nation,  so  that  Peloponne- 
sian  was  a  name  of  eminence  among  the  Greeks, 
that  northern  province,  which  possessed,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  the  natural  advantages  adapted  to 
give  political  importance,  and  which  lately,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  extraordinary  man,  had  actually 
acquired  a  threatening  superiority,  fell  again  into 
no  enviable  situation.  The  tjrrant  tagus  of  Thes- 
Xen.  Hei.  saly,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
1.36/37!  years,  was  assassinated,  through  a  plot  in  which 
his  wife  was  ingaged.  Her  eldest  brother,  Tisipho- 
nus,  a  principal  in  the  conspiracy,  succeeded  to 
the  supreme  executive  power,  and  held  it  stilly 
when  Xenophon  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his 
Dfod  1 15   G^^^^^^   Annals^.     The  delivery  of  his  country 

p.  617.* 

?^  Plutarch  says  that  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  was  daugh- 
ter of  Jason.     (Plut.  vit.  Pelopid.  p.  534.  t.  1.)    Xenophon 
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from  the  tyranny  of  Alexander,  tho  by  a  base  mid-    sect- 
ftight  murder,  gaveTisiphonus  a  gleam  of  popularity  ,^^i^^ 
among  his  fellowcountrymen  :  for  the  advantage  of 
the  deed  they  overlooked  its  foulness.     But  a  coun- 
try where  all  conception  of  what  can  give  stability 
to  law  and  just  government  is  so  wanting,  that  as- 
sassination may  find  public  applause,  in  the  sup- 
position that  assassination  only  can  obviate  t)'ranny, 
will  never  long  be  free.     Tisiphonus,  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  tagus,  was  allowed  to  rule,  like  -^l^^^"* 
der  and  Jason,  by  an  army  of  mercenaries  ;  because, 
with  its  defective  constitution,  only  so,  probably, 
authority  could  be  carried  through  Thessaly.     In 
such  circumstances,  not  the  virtue  only,  but  the 
ability   of   Jason    would  be    requisite   to  exercise 
sovereinty,  so  as  either  to  conciliate  or  to  deserve 
popularity.     Tisiphonus  wanted  either  the  ability, 
or  the  virtue,  or  both.     Opposition   to   him,   re- 
pressed  by   military  power,  was  punished  by  nu- 
merous  executions    and    banishments  ;    and    still 
opposition    was   ready,    wherever    it    might    dare 
to  show   Itself.     Some   of  the   towns   obeyed  the 
tagus  ;  some  resisted  him.     Indecision  and  trouble 
and   confusion  seem  to  have  pervaded  Thessaly, 
which  had  a  constitutional  chief,  not  less  than  Pe- 
loponnesus, left  without  a  leading  or  connecting 
power  :  and  thus  those,  whose  territorial  advantages, 
as   an    able   cotemporary   writer  observes,   should 

and  Diodorua  both  indention  the  wife  of  Alexander,  sister  of 
Tisiphonus,  a^  a  principal  in  the  conspiracy  ;  Xenophon  witli 
very  particular  circumstances,  and  Diodorus  by  the  name  of 
Thebe:  (Dlod.  1.  15.  p. .51 7.)  both  equally  mention  Tisiphonus, 
brother  of  Thebe,  as  successor  to  Alexander  in  the  dignity  of 
tagus,  but  neither  spes^ks.of  tbem  as  children  of  Jason.  This 
omission,  by  the  earlier  writers,  affords  strong  presumption 
that  Plutarch  wrote,  as  too  frequently  ,was  his  way,  carelessly. 
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CHAP,    have  made  them  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greeks, 
^^JJ^^iJ^  became  abroad  insignificant  and  at  home  wretched. 

laocr. 

t^fSS^.       ^^  ^^y  afford  some  consolation,  in  contemplating 
human  affairs,  that  the  pressure  of  evils,  in  one  part 
of  the  world,  not  uncommonly  produces  a  flow  of 
prosperity  in  others.     If,  amid  extensive  confusion, 
security,  in  civilized   society,  can  be  found  any- 
where, the  favored  spot  will  especially  attract  those, 
whose  ability  to  be  useful,  giving  them  value,  will 
make  them  welcome  ;  and  thus  sometimes,  in  the 
wreck  of  nations,  all  that  is  most  valuable  among 
men  becomes  concentrated.     The  spots  where,  in 
such  circumstances,  security   will  most  be  found, 
will  generally  be  among  those  least  favored  by  na- 
ture, for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.     Thus,  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  marches  of  Venice,  the  mountains 
of  Genoa,  and  the   scarcely    accessible  cliflls  of 
Amalfi,  attracted  whatever  remained  of  most  worth 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire** ;  arid,  in 

^1  Venice  and  Genoa,  with  their  local  inconveniences,  have 
local  advantages,  beyond  that  of  meer  security,  which  hare  as- 
sisted to  extend  their  prosperity  through  civilized  ages ;  but 
the  local  inconveniences  of  Amalfi  are  such  that  they  repelled, 
as  soon  as  tbe  security,  derived  from  inaccessibility,  was  no 
longer  wanted :  '  Oppressed,^  in  Gibbon's  phrase,  '  by  the 
*  arms  of  the  Normans,  and  sacked  by  the  jealousy  of  Pisa,' 
(Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  56.)  Amalfi  never 
recovered  from  the  blow.  Describing,  with  his  usual  liveli- 
ness of  banner,  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Amalfi,  Gibbon 
has  omitted  notice  of  its  local  peculiarities,  to  which  it  was  so 
much  indebted  for  its  prosperity.  Only  thirty  miles  from  Na- 
pies,  and  seven  from  Salerno,  there  is  scarcely  any  intercouTBe 
with  Amalfi  but  by  sea.  In  summer  the  road  over  the  momi- 
tains,  whose  snows  supply  Naples  with  the  ice,  which  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people,  of  aJl  ranks,  have  made  almost  as  necessa- 
ry as  bread,  is  barely  practicable  for  a  mule ;  and  in  winter 
generally,  it  is  said,  impracticable,  or  to  be  attempted  only  by 
an  able  walker.  In  the  town  itself  winter  is  scarcely  known; 
no  north  or  east  wind  can  blow  upon  it :  but  the  reverbeyratcd 
heat  of  the  sununer-sun  is  such,  that  a  particular  construction 
of  the  dwellings,  adapted  to  exclude  the  beam  and  produce  a 
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thpse  earlier  times  of  which  wc  have  been  treating,    shct. 
amid  the  complicated  troubles  of  Greece,  Megara,  ^^!^^ 
situated,  like- Genoa,  on  a  mountainous  coast  of  the 
continent^  and  Cos,  a  small  distant  iland,  flcMished 
singularly.     The  Megarians,  as  Isocrates  says  of  isocr.de 
them^  possessing  really  neither  land  nor  port,  and  p^,t.«. 
whose  mountains  are  destitute  even  of  mines,  ne-  f^'^*^* 
vertheLess  through  the  laborious  cultivation  of  their  cj.Ve' 
rocks,  and  by  a  diligence  in  manufacture  and  com- 
merce, which  overbore  disadvantages  of  situation, 
profiting  on  the  contrary  from  that  situation,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  their  narrow  territory,  amid  war- 
ring neighbors,    had  the    wealthiest    families  of 
Greece'^.     It  was  in  like  manner,  among  the  gene-  Diod.i.  15. 
ral  troubles)  and  apparently  in  consequence  of  them,  sfaSS^* 
that  the  new  town  of  Cos  was  founded,  in  the  iland  i*i4.p.666. 
of  th$  same  name,  and  rapidly  became  very  consi- 
derable.     The  iland,  scarcely  twenty  miles  long 
aod  five  wide,  fprtunate  in  soil  and  climate,  had  the 
advantage  of  being  united  in  one  republic ;  but  Hot 
without  experiencing  the  common  bane  of  the  Gre- 
cian republics,  sedition.     It  was  distracted  by  par- 
tieiS,  when  an  earthquake  overthrew  great  part  of 
the  principal  town.     Able  men,  at  the  head  of  the 

party  then  holding  the  administration,  took  adyan-  B.C.  f|f . 

O1.106.3 


drdA  of  air,  Is  required  to  inable  eveo  the  Datives  to  breathe. 
Since  the  xniiis  of  Pestmn  have  been  pointed  out  to  public  no- 
tice, the  pictoresk  beauties  of  the  coast,  forming  the  northern 
boundaiy  of  the  bay  of  Salerno,  a  coaibt  which  Salvator  stu- 
ped, have  ingigad  ^le  attention  of.  travellers  and  students  of 
landscape-painting ;  and  hence  Amalfi  has  become  inore  knovm, 
among  English  travellers,  than  it  was  formerly,  or  perhaps  is 
•ow,  to  most  Neapolitans, 

^  Xenoplnm  inarms  us  that  the  great  source  of  the  wealth 
of  Megara  was  a  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth,  '£^d|/ki^o<oNa. 
The  Megariaa  citizens  were  master  manufacturers ;  the  jour- 
neymen were  slaves,  bought  barbarians.  Hem.  Socr.  1.  2.  c, 
7.S.  6. 

VOL.  V.  34 


Diod. 
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CHAP,  tage  of  this  event  for  a  bold  undertaking.  Instead 
^J^^^!^  of  restoring  the  old  town,  called  Astypalaia,  they 
removed,  with  all  their  adherents,  to  a  new  one, 
which  they  founded  on  a  more  advantageous  part 
of  their  coast,  and  to  which  they  would  give  no 
other  name  than  that  of  the  iland^.  They  provid- 
ed for  its  security  by  strong  fortifications,  raised  at 
great  expence  ;  and  they  improved  the  advantages, 
which  « nature  had  aflforded,  for  a  commodious  port. 
By  the  opportunities  thus  furnished  for  commerce, 
and  by  the  benefits  of  a  wise  administration,  a  large 
population  M^as  collected,  private  fortunes  grew; 
public  means  became  considerable ;  and  the  new 
city  of  Cos,  not  indeed  among  the  largest,  became 
however  one  of  the  most  florishing,  and  was  es- 
teemed the  best  built  and  handsomest,  of  Greece^. 
Megara  and  Cos,  seemingly  the  most  remarkable, 
were  however  by  no  means  the  only  instances  of 
fiorishing  communities,  among  the  troubles  by 
which  the  Greek  nation  was  convulsed,  in  the  course 
of  the  half  century  following  the   Peloponnesiaii 

^It  appears  however  dottbtful  whether  the  name  Astjpa- 
laia,  synonymous  with  the  English  Alton,  Aldborough,  old  town, 
was  in  use  before  the  founding  of  the  new  town. 

^^  The  Count  de  Choiseuil  Gouffier,  in  his  Voyage  Pittores- 
que  de  la  Grece,  describes  Cos,  in  the  year  1776, thus:  ^  The 
^  town  of  Cos  is  on  the  shore;  its  port  is  commodious:  the 

*  whole  coast  is  covered  with  orange  and  citron  trees,  which 
^  give  it  a  most  delightful  appearance ;  the  public  place  is  ain- 
^  gularljr  pleasant :  a  prodigious  plane-tree,  in  the  center,  with 
'  its  branches  overspreads  the  whole.  Bending  under  their 
^  own  weight,  these  might  suffer,  without  the  attention  of  the 
^  inhabitants,  who  regard  the  tree  with  a  kind  of  religious  re- 
'  verence.  In  these  countries  everything  offers  traces  of  an- 
^  tient  grandeur ;  and  so  the  props,  which  support  the  decrepid 
^  limbs  of  this  respected  tree,  are  magnificent  columns  of  mar- 
(  ble  and  granite.    An  abundant  fountain  adds  to  the  charms  of 

*  this  place,  always  frequented  by  the  inhabitants,  who  resort 
A  to  it  to  transact  their  affairs,  and  to  enjoy  Its  shelter  agahist 
« the  heat  of  the  cUmate.^ 
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war.    In  Peloponnesus  itself,  Sicyon,  notwithstarid-    sect. 
ing  its  passing  disturbances,  was  a  school  of  the  .^J^:^^ 
.  fine  arts ;  and,  among  the  ilapds,  Rhodes  appears 
to  have  set  the  advantageous  example  whence  Cos 
profited.    Three  principal  towns  there,  lalysus,  Lin-  strab.i.i4. 
dus,  arid  Cameira,  had,  from  before  Homer's  time,  ?)iod,i.i3' 
held  their  separate  political  establishments.    To-  B.C.408. 
ward  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  ^*-^^-'- 
coalesced  into    one  government;  for  the  seat  of 
which  a  new  city  was  founded,  in  a  ver}'^  advanta- 
geous situation,  upon  a  fine  natural  harbour.     An 
Athenian  architect,  who  had  gained  reputation  by 
his  works  at  Peiraeus,  was  ingaged  to  form  the  plan, 
design  the  walls,  gates,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  superintend  the  execution.     To  obviate  invid- 
uous  distinctions,  no  other  .name  was  given  to  the 
new  capital  than  that  of  the  Hand  itself;  a  measure, 
among  others,  the  example  of  which  was  followed 
by  the  Coans.      llie  distraction  of  the  oligarchal 
and  democradcal  interests,  with  the  insuing  depres- 
sion of  the  leading  republics,  tho  adverse  to  the 
common  power  of  the  nation,  and  its  means  of  op- 
position to  a  common  enemy,  and  preventive  of  all 
civil   quiet,   through   the    greater  part  of  proper 
Greece,  seems  however  to  have  been  favorable  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  some  of  the  distant  co^ 
lonies.     When  neither  the  higher  people  could  any 
longer  hope  for  support  from  Lacedaemon,  in  the 
exercise  of  an  oppressive  oligarchy,  nor  the  lower 
were  stimulated  by  Athenian  politics  to  disturb  all 
government  not  subservient  to  Athens,  the  Rhodian 
constitution  setded  into  a  liberal  aristocracy.     This 
probably  was  not  instantaneously  established,  in  the 
full  perfection  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  it,  nor  was 
it  undisturbed  in  its  growth ;  but,  in  die  end,  the  strabo. 
men  of  higher  rank  and  fortune  learnt  so  to  govern,  ^^  *"** 
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CHAP,  diat  the  lower  people,  through  a  constant  einplojr- 
^"^^^"'  ment  of  their  industry,  a  careful  attention  to  thtir 
wants,  a  strict  and  impartial  administration  of  jus* 
tice,  were  happy,  quiet,  and  zealously  attached  to 
their  country  and  laws*  An  extnra<miinary  prospe- 
rity followed,  and  lasted  for  ages. 

For  a  complete  picture  of  Greece,  in  this  age,  if 
memorials  remained  to  direct  die  pencil,  a  consi- 
derable extension  of  bright  colors  and  fair  faiiiis, 
no  doubt,  should  find  place  among  the  gloomy  tintB 
and  horrid  shapes,  that  have  been  transmitted  as 
the  principal  constituents.  But  as  in  landscape, 
stormy  skies,  and  rugged  mountains,  and  pathless 
rocks,  and  wasteful  torrents,  every  work  of  nature 
rude,  and  every  work  of  man  in  ruin,  most  ingage 
the  notice  of  the  painter,  and  offer  the  readiest  hold 
for  the  touches  of  his  art,  so  in  the  political  worid, 
war,  and  sedition,  and  revolution^  destruction  of 
armies,  massacre  of  citizens,  and  wreck  of  govern* 
ments,  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
annalist,  and  are  carefully  reported  to  posterity; 
while  die  growth  of  commerce,  and  arts,  and. 
science,  aU  diat  gives  splendor  to  empire,  elegance 
to  society,  and  livelihood  to  millions,  like  the  ex- 
tended capital  and  the  boundless  champain,  ilte- 
mined  by  the  sun's  midday  glare,  pleases,  dazzles, 
bewilders,  offers  a  maze  of  delightful  objects,  charms 
rather  than  fixes  the  attention,  and,  giving  no  pro- 
minences, no  contrast,  no  strongly  charactered  parts, 
leaves  the  writer,  as  the  painter,  unabfe  to  choose 
out  of  an  expanse  and  a  variety,  whose  magnificent 
whole  is  fiu:  too  great  for  the  limited  stretch  of  lite- 
rary or  picturesk  design. 

Nevertheless,  among  the  plajrful  sketches  and 
incidental  remarks  of  antient  authors,  we  filnd  testi- 
mony to  the  prosperity  of  some  of  the  extensive 
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settlements  g£  the  Grecian  people.    The  western    jsscr. 
colonies  are    objects    for  separate  consideration.  ^^!!^^ 
Confining  our  attention  here  to  the  eastern,  we  maj 
observe  that  Cnidus,  on  the  Carian  coast,  appears 
to  have  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  neighboring 
iland  of  Cos.     The  Cnidian  Venus,  by  Praxiteles,  ^^7,^  ^ 
which  description  remaining  seems  to  mark  as  the  Lucian  ' 
model  of  more  than  one  antient  statue  preserved  to  ^"^" 
na,  tho  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Medicean, 
first  in  merit,  is  singular  in  fame,  was  through  all 
antiquity  esteemed  among  the  most  admirable  efforts 
of  the  art  of  sculpture**.     It  se^ms  to  follow,  were 
odier  testimony  wanting,  that  the  communit}''  was 
flonshing,  which  could  adorn  its  temples  widi  the 
most  finished  works  of  artists  the  most  eminent 
known  to  fame.    In  quiet,  under  Persian  sovereinty, 
prosperity  seems  to  have  been  extensive  among  the 
Grecian  towns  on  the  Asiatic  shore.     Halicamas-  Diod.1.15. 
sns^  the  seat  of  the  Carian  princes,  for  its  florishing  4^)5.  ' 
slate,  might  deserve  to  be  known  better  to  us ;  and 
the  Ionian  and  ^olic  cities,  allowed  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  afiairs  in  peace,  while  they  paid 
the  settled  tribute  to  the  Persian  government,  and 
oiJy  forbidden  war  and  disturbance,  produced  phi- 
loaophers,  and  artists,  and  wealthy  merchants,  tho 
tbey  offered  no  statesmen  or  generals  for  the  notice 
of  history. 

The  political  circumstances  of  Greece,  even  the 
minute  division  of  territory,  among  all  the  troubles 
they  produced,  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Eloquence 
was  so  important,  in  every,  state,  that  no  study,  by 

^^  A  Blatue  of  similar  design  was  in  the  museum  in  the 
Capitol,  at  Rome ;  larger  than  the  Medicean,  and  of  less  win- 
ning delicacy,  hut  altogether  of  very  considerable  merit. 
WlMt  may  hare  happen^  to  it  under  French  rule  I  know  not 
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CHAP,  which  it  might  be  improved,  could  be  indifferent 
^[^^^^HJ^  In  democratical  govemmehts  it  vvas  all-powerful ; 
and  even  in  the  oligarchal,  not  only  for  debate 
among  the  Few  who  ruled,  but  for  persuasion  also 
among  the  Many,  whose  obedience  WEts  to  be  in- 
sured, and  whose  willing  service  often  to  be  ingaged, 
it  was  of  great  moment  Hence  perhaps  principally 
arose  the  habit  of  study  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
passion  for  philosophy.  The  customs  then,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  required,  in  every 
town,  at  least  three  public  buildings ;  a  temple,  for 
religious  ceremonies  ;  a  theater,  for  public  amuse- 
ment ;  both  sometimes  used  also  for  public  busi- 
ness ;  and  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  public  exer- 
cise, where,  in  shelter  against  summer  heat  and 
winter  storms,  the  youth,  within  the  confinement  of 
a  fortified  town,  might  keep  themselves  in  constant 
preparation  for  military  service,  for  which,  with  the 
weapons  of  antient  warfare,  strength,  activity,  and 
personal  skill,  were  so  important^.  In  the  larger 
towns  these  buildings,  especially  the  temples,  were 
multiplied;  and  baths,  and  the  stoa,  portico,  or 
shelter  for  walking  and  public  conversation,  were 
added.  The  common  property  of  the  people,  and 
accommodated  to  their  favorite  injoyments,  it  was 
the  pride  of  every  little  community  to  have  these 
'  buildings  of  a  solidity  to  withstand  time,  and  of  a 
beauty  to  ingage  admiration.  When  they  were  to 
be  raised  or  repaired,  no  purse  was  to  be  shut 
scraboj.  The  Celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  one  of 
'  ^'  '  the  most  magnificent  among  the  Greek  settlements, 
being   destroyed  by  fire,  little  after  the  time   of 

fC&ejfi^v&w  i^fivf|ioer«.  Diod.  I.  5.  Diodorm  commonly  retails 
ideXs  of  vrriten  of  the  republican  times,  and  so  seems  to  have 
been  led  to  give  the  gymnasium  the  first  place  among  the  re- 
quisites of  civilized  life. 
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which  we  have  been  treating,  every  fortune  was  to 
be  pressed,  whether  by  voluntary  contribution,  or  a 
tax  iuforced  by  authority,  that  it  might  be  restored 
with  superior  splendor :  even  tlie  jewels  and  golden 
ornaments  of  the  women's  dress  were  required,  or 
given,  to  assist  the  expence. 

Hence  principally  the  incouragement  to  the  archi- 
tect, and  to  the  painter  and  sculptor,  who  were  to 
adorn  the  achitecture.  The  progress,  thus,  of 
science,  arts,  and  fine  taste,  among  the  troubles  of 
the  republican  times,  of  which  we  have  large 
information,  is  far  less  wonderful  than  their  rise 
in  former  ages  of  obscurity.  How  a  Homer 
was  inabled  to  acquire  that  judgement,  for  the 
correctbn  of  his  fancy,  whence  Aristotle  has  pro- 
nounced him  the  model  of  all  eloquence  ;  how  the 
simple  form  of  the  Doric  temple,  cleared  from 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  sophistication,  became  the 
source  of  pure  taste  for  all  the  architecture  of  the 
nation,  chastening  still  tlie  artist's  fancy,  when  in 
aftertimes  he  was  required  to  vary  forms,  for  the 
various  purposes  of  civilized  and  luxurious  life,  and 
to  add  the  richest  ornaments ;  and  how  that  chastity 
and  greatness  of  design  became  endemial,  which 
are  striking  in  some  of  the  medals,  of  times  beyond 
tlie  oldest  historians ;  these  are  objects  of  wonder 
anK>ng  which  conjecture  is  bewildered. 

But,  on  the  continent  of  European  Greece,  in  the 
height  of  its  troubles,  arts,  commerce,  and  science, 
were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  inferior 
towns,  Megara  and  Sicyon.  A  wider  field  was  yet 
open  to  them,  in  which,  not  only  they  might  expa- 
tiate in  some  security,  but  find  even  peculiar  advan- 
tages. Megara,  and  Sicyon,  and  Cos,  and  Cnidus, 
bore  the  characteristics  more  of  civil  communities 
than  of  political  powers.    Leaving  to  others  the 
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CHAP,    care  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Greek  nation, 
^^J^JJ^  which  they  coutd  little  influence,  their  administra* 
tions  gave  their  attention  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
their  own  little  states,  as  they  could,  and,  in  that 
peace,  to  cultivate  commerce  and  the  arts.     Wise, 
and  perhaps  necessary,  in  their  political  impotence, 
such  dependence  upon  events  would  have  been,  for 
Athens,  a  weak  policy.    The  obvious  danger,  of 
losing  more  through  acquiescence  than  would  be 
hazarded  by  exertion,  impelled  her  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  common  affairs  of  Greece.     Liable 
thus,  unavoidably,  to  some  degree  of  political  tur- 
bulence, nevertheless  the  administration,  generally 
directed  by  able  yet  moderate  men,  preserved  peace, 
as  we  have  seen,  within  Attica,  while  the  Athenian 
arms  were  seldom  unemployed  abroad ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  vices  of  the  Athenian  civil  consti- 
tution, yet,  in  comparison  with  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,  person  and  property  in  Attica  might  be  es- 
teemed secure.    To  these  then  being  added  the 
advantages  of  an  extent  of  territory,  narrow  indeed, 
yet  far  superior  to  that  of  most  Grecian  republics ; 
of  a  powerful  navy  ;  and  of  that  very  political  im- 
portance which  forbad  perfect  quiet;  Athens  be- 
came the  great  resort  of  science,  arts,  and  com- 
isoc.  Pa-    merce.     Peirasus,  as  Isocrates  informs  us,  was  the 
isl.^t'.  2.    center  of  the  trade  of  the  age  :  he  calls  it  the  cen- 
ter of  Greece  ;  and,  for  maritime  communication,  it 
might  be  not  improperly  so  called.     Commodities, 
he  says,  scarcely  to  be  obtained  elsewhere  of  one 
kind  in  each  place »  were  found  in  abundance,  of 
every  kind,  in  Peiraeus.     Eloquence,  then,  from 
the  nature  of  the  government,  and  from  the  manner 
of  administering  ihe  law,  was  cultivated,  as  a  quali- 
'fication  almost  necessary  to  civilized  life  ;  and  phi- 
losophy ingaged  earnest  attention  as  a  conductor  to 
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eloquence.  Athens  was  the  place  in  Greece  sect. 
where  means  most  occurred  for  the  acquisition  of  ,^HJ^ 
wealth,  where  commerce  had  most  expanse,  where 
the  government  offered  most  opportunities,  where 
even  learning  was  a  road  to  riches ;  and,  tho  great 
fortune  could  hardly  be  held  there  in  quiet  and  se- 
curity, yet  it  might  be  spent  with  splendor.  Wealth 
and  science  were  attended  of  course  by  the  arts,  to 
which  science  assisted  to^ive  the  embellishment  of 
fine  taste.  Thus  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, continued  to  receive  improvements,  during  all 
the  turbulence  which  followed  the  Peloppnnesian 
war;  and  it  was  during  that  period  that  Plato 
wrote  and  taught,  Lysias  and  Isocrates  pleaded,  and 
Aristode  and  Demosthenes  were  studying,  in 
Athens. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  compiler  of  Grecian 
history  not  to  feel  a  particular  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  another  Athenian  of  that  age,  the  soldier- 
philosopher-author,  who  has  been  his  conductor, 
now  through  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
among  those  transactions  in  which  he  was  himself 
an  actor  ;  and  the  supposition  will  naturally  follow, 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  wholly  unimpressed 
with  a  similar  sentiment.  Fortunately  the  memo- 
rials remaining  to  us,  tho  very  inadequate  to  the  gra- 
tification of  a  just  curiosity,  will  however,  as  far  as 
they  go,  perfectiy  coincide  with  the  purpose  of 
Grecian  history,  afibrding  no  unimportant  addition 
to  our  proposed  illustration  of  the  actual  state  of 
Greece. 

Whether  an  illustrious  man  was  bom  in  a  hig^ 
or  a  low  situation  in  society,  however  otherwise  in- 
different, cannot  be  intirely  so  toward  a  knowlege 
of  the  character,  either  of  the  man,  or  of  the  times 

VOL.  V.  35 
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CHAP,    in  which  he  lived  ;  and  especially  in  Greece,  where 
^^]i^JI^  the  opposition  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
formed  the  prominent  point  in  the  character  of  the 
national  politics,  from  times  before  connected  his- 
tory, till  those  when  the  country  ceases  to  be  an 
object  for  history.    But,  concerning  the  ancestry  of 
Xenophon,  antient  writers  have  left  no  £uther  in- 
i>iog-   .    formation,  than  that  he  was  son  of  Gryllus,  an  Athe- 
Xenoph!    nian  of  that  division  of  thie  Attic  people,  which 
composed  the  Erchian  or  Echrian  borough,  of  the 
^geid  ward.     Various  indications  however  concur 
in  tendency  to  denote,  that  his  family  was  of  some 
consideration,  and  that  he  was  bom  rather  to  afflu- 
ence than  poverty.     The  scholars  of  Socrates  were 
mosdy  of  the  principal  families  of  Adiens  ;  so  much 
Xenophon  himself  informs  us ;  and  he  was  a  scholar 
Xen.Anab.  of  Socrates,  bred  apparently  without  a  profession. 
I;  i'l^t  3.  Hb  early  intimacy  with  Proxenus,  who  appears  to 
li'i^A  ^^^^  ^^^  of  an  eminent  &mily  in  Thebes^  implies 

a  probability  at  least  that  he  was  of  connections 

not  greatly  inferior  in  his  own  country^.  The 
same  circumstance,  together  with  his  earnestness 
to  leave  Athens,  just  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy,  as  his  friend  had  left  Thebes  apparent-- 
ly  because  prospects  were  not  pleasant  for  him 
under  the  prevalence  of  the  democratical  par^ 
there,  marks  that  his  connection  with  the  arislD- 
cratical  interest,  probably  inherited,  was  at  least 
very  early  formed.   The  confidence  then  with  which 

^7  ProxenuB,  generally  marked  by  Xenophon  only  m  a 
Boeotian,  is  distinguished  in  one  passage  of  the  Anabasis  as 
a  Theban.  TAnab.  1.  2.  c.  1.  s.  8.)  He  alone,  of  the  Grecian 
generab  in  the  senrice  of  Cyrus,  is  styled  a  friend  of  the 
prince,  9fXo(,  (Anab.  1.  1.  c.  1.  s.  11.^  one  admitted  to  fami- 
liar communication;  the  others  are  called  f^oi,  guests  received 
at  his  table. 
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Proxenus  promised  him  introduction  to  Cyrus,  and  sect. 
the  attention  paid  him  by  that  prince  ;  his  election,  ,^^!^^ 
after  the  loss  of  both  those  patrons,  to  a  great 
military  command,  from  no  previous  military  rank, 
by  those  who  possessed  the  best  claims  of  previous 
rank  to  that  very  situation  ;  the  respect  with  which, 
unprotected  by  his  country,  he  was  treated  by 
Spartan  oiBcers  in  the  highest  forein  commands,  by 
the  king,  Agesilans,  and  finally  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian aristocracy ;  all  these  circumstances,  tho 
perhaps  each  singly  might  be  referred  to  another 
cause,  seem  collectively  to  afford  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  that  he  was  not  originally  distinguish^ 
ed  for  his  merit  alone,  but  that  his  birth  and  con- 
nections had  assisted  to  introduce  and  give  him 
consideration. 

Xenophon,  we  are  told,  wad  eminently  favored  i>>ogr* 
by  nature  with  elegance  of  countenance  and  per-  Xenoph.* ' 
son.      He  was  blest,   as  we  learn  from  himself,  Xcii.Anab. 

14, 

with  active  strength,  and  a  constitution  of  a  firm- 
ness fitting  him  for  a  soldier's  life  in  any  climate. 
The  superior  qualifications  of  his  mind  had  ap- 
parently been  already  observed  by  Socrates,  when, 
meeting  him  in  a  narrow  way  (if  we  may  credit 
Laerttus  for  the  story)  the  philosopher  stopped  him  Diog. 
by  putting  his  stick  across,  and  abruptly  asked,  j^oph.**' 

*  Whence   comes  every  good  to  man  V  Answer 
being  made  to  his  satisfaction,  he  asked  again, 

*  How  then  are  men  made  honest  and  good  V  This 
producing  hesitation,  Socmtes  added,  *  Follow  me 

*  Aen  and  learn.'    When  Xenophon  was  invited 

by  Proxenus  to  the  court  of  Sardis,  then  about  his  B.C. 402. 

six  or  seven  and  twentieth  year,  it  is  evident,  from  ^^-^^l- 

his  own  account,  that  he  considered  Socrates  as 

bis  best  friend  and  most   valuable  adviser.     He  x«noph. 

did  not   fail   therefore   to  consult  him  upon  that  c.i.  s.'4^  5, 

0. 
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CHAP,  occasion*  Both  were  aware  that  to  linage  in  the 
JJ^^JJJJ;  service  of  Cyrus,  the  ally  of  Lacedflem<Mi,  vod 
esteemed  the  enemy  of  Athens,  or  at  least  of  the 
democracy,  would  aflbrd  opportunity,  not  unlikely 
to  be  used,  for  exciting  popular  resentment  against 
him.  Socrates  therefore  advised,  as  in  a  case  oi 
both  difficulty  and  importance,  to  consult  the  Del- 
phian oracle*  What  confidence  the  philo8(4>her 
really  had  in  oraeles,  as  we  have  fmmerly  observed, 
seems  difficult  to  judge  :  but,  as  a  forbidding  res- 
ponse would  probably  divert  his  young  friend  fixm 
a  hazardous  purpose,  and  an  incouraging  one  would 
give  to  that  purpose  a  sanction,  which  the  public 
religion  acknowleged  and  the  law  respected,  the 
advice  appears  to  have  been  unquestionably  wise« 
Both  the  doubt,  however,  and  the  advice  given 
upon  it,  seem  strongly  to  confirm  the  supposition, 
before  stated,  that  Xenophon  was  rich  and  of  con- 
Xen^Symp.  sidemble  connections.  For  restrictions  upon  foieia 
travel  attached  only  upon  those  of  some  eminence ; 
popular  jealousy  was  litde  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
jieedy  and  obscure  ;  and  the  Delphian  oracle  seems 
to  have  been  accessible  only  to  the  rich,  and  favora- 
ble almost  only  to  the  profuse.  Xenophon  went 
to  Delphi ;  but,  bent,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth, 
upon  new  and  great  prospects,  and  urged,  apparent- 
ly, by  uneasiness  under  the  existing  adminis- 
tration of  his  country,  instead  of  asking  the  oracle, 
Whether  he  should  go  to  Sardis  ?  he  asked.  To 
which  of  the  gods  he  should  sacrifice  and  pray  for 
success  in  his  projected  journey  ?  The  answer 
favored  him  with  direct  information,  which  he  re- 
ported to  Socmtes  ;  who,  he  says,  dissatisfied  with 
the  evasion  of  his  advice,  but  nevertheless  consider- 
ing the  response  as  amounting  to  a  command 
to  go,  recommended,  *  to  do  as  the  god  directed.* 
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The  expence  of  the  journey  to  Sardis,  of  resi-  sect. 
dence  at  a  court  of  much  more  than  the  Lydian  ^^J^,^ 
satrap's  usual  splendor,  and  of  accompanying  the 
army  afterward  on  its  long  march  into  Upper  Asia, 
Xenophon  appears  to  have  borne  from  his  private 
fortune,  unassisted  by  emolument  from  any  appoint- 
ment. Nevertheless  that  he  lived  upon  a  high 
footing,  and  made  even  more  than  common  figure, 
is  fully  indicated.  Without  the  pretensions  of 
eidier  military  rank  or  civil  office,  he  was  in  a  situa- 
tion to  communicate  personally  with  the  Persian 
prince.  This  is  shown,  in  the  narrative,  before  he 
left  Sardis,  and  again,  more  particularly,  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  When,  after  the  circum-  Ch.«5.«.2. 
vention  of  the  genemls,  a  body  of  cavalry  was  to  History. 
be  formed,  his  horses  are  mentioned  in  a  manner 
implying  that  they  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  officer  of  the  Grecian  forces,  Clearchus  only 
perhaps  excepted.  These  considerations  then  may 
assist  to  account  for  his  elevation,  at  his  early  age, 
at  once  to  the  rank  of  general,  over  all  the  officers 
holding  commands  in  the  body  under  Proxenus, 
and  by  their  election. 

It  was  while  Xenophon  was  in  Asia,  or  about  the  B.  c.  40i. 
time  of  his  return,  that  Socrates,  whose  loss  he  has  01.94.4. 
so  affinrtionately  lamented,  and  whose  worth  he  has  ^'  ^^-  *• 
so   ably  recorded,    was  condemned  and  executed. 
The  administration,  we  may  be  assured,  was  not 
friendly  to  Xenophon,  under  which  such  an  event 
could  have  place.  A  decree  of  banishment  was  pro- 
posed against  him,  and  carried;  at  what  point  of 
time  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
within  two  years  after  the  death  of  Socrates.     In  Anab.1.7. 
reporting  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  under  his  coni-  ^***'' 
mand,  in  sight  of  European  ground,  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  mention  his  own  earnestness  to  return  im- 
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CHAP,    mediately  to  Athens.    We  have  seen  kow,  first, 
^^^^  the  reqiiest^  and  afterward  the  adverse  conduct,  of 
ch.M^.    the  Lacedaemonian  commander  on  the  Hellespoit- 
Hiitory.     tine  station^  Anaxibius,  interposed  defav^ ;  and  how, 
at  length,  attachment  to  his  ill-used  Ikde  army,  con- 
curring perhaps  with  some  view  of  private  advan- 
tage, induced  Xenophon  to  forego  his  purpose  fbr 
a  time,  and,  in  midwinter,    ingage  in  the  service 
of  die  Thracian  prince  Seuthes.     In  the  following 
B.C. 399.  spring  the  opportunity  so  fortunately  occurred,  for 
01.95.f    ^g  troops  to  ingage  in  the  Lacedaemonian  service, 
Aiiab.1.7.  for  the  war  then  resolved  against  Persia.     On  this 
'  occasion  he  again  declares  his  purpose  of  returning 
disecdy  to  Athens ;  adding,  that  the  decree  of  ba- 
nishment  was  not  yet  passed  against  him.     The  ear- 
nest request  however,  he  says,  of  some  among  his 
officers  whom  he  most  esteemed,  that  he  would  re« 
tain  the  command  till  he  had  in  person  delivered 
them  over  to  the   Lacedemonian   commander-in- 
chief,  Thimbron,  induced  him  again  to  delay  his 
voyage* 

It  has  been  evidendy  among  Xenophon^s  pur- 
poses, in  his  account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks,  to 
obviate  the  imputation  of  having  improperly  amassed 
private  wealth  :  an  imputation  seldom  failing  to  be 
urged^  with  or  without  foundation,  in  accusations 
of  offences  against  the  commonwealth,  at  Athens. 
In  relating  the  entertainment  given  by  Seuliies,  im- 
mediately on  ingaging  the  service  oi  the  Cyt^eians, 
Xenqphon  has  taken  occasion  to  mention  his  po* 
verty.  It  was  usual,  it  seems,  for  those  received  at 
the  table  of  the  Thracian  princes,  to  carry  presents 
with  them.  Timasion  of  Dardanum,  from  his  store 
of  Asiatic  spoil,  offered  a  silver  cup  and  a  Persian 
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carpet^,  the  latter  valued  at  forty  pounds  sterling,    sixnr. 
Xenophon,  who  had  brought  from  Asia  only  one  ^^1^^ 
slave*servant,  and  the  meer  necessary  for  his  return 
to  Athens,  made  a  gratifying  speech,  which  seems  to 
have  been  favorably  received  instead  of  a  present* 
His  stipulated  pay»  then,  of  about  four  guineas 
monthly,  for  his  short  service  with  Seuthes,  would 
certainly  not  make  him  rich.     When  the  Grecian 
troops  passed  into  the  Lacedaemonian  service,  while 
it  was  still  his  purpose  to  return  to  Athens,  the 
Thracian  prince  repeated  his  former  liberal  offer  of  Aoab.  i.  7. 
the  lordship  of  the  port  of  Bisanthe,  and  a  territory  ciLV.^'. 
around,  and  stock  for  its  cultivation  ;  with  confir- 
mation of  the  grant,  and  assurance  of  support  in  it, 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  if  he  would 
remain  with  only  a  thousand  men ;  pressing  the 
proposal  with  the  observation,  that  he  would  be 
^afer  so  than  in  returning  to  his  country.     Nor 
was  this  what  could  occasion  hesitation  as  a  novelty ; 
for,  under  the  late  empire  of  Athens,  many  Athe- 
nians had  possessed  castles  and  estates  in  Thrace^, 
and  some  had  married  into  the  fiamilies  of  Thracian 
princes.      Among  these  the  connections  and  pos- 
sessions of  Miltiades  and  Alcibiades  in  the  Cherso- 
nese, and  of  Agnon  and  Thucydides  on  the  Stry- 
mon,  have  been  objects  for  historical  notice.     Xe- 
iK>phon  declares  his  positive  refusal  of  the  proposals 
of  Seuthes,  without  assigning  his  reasons ;  which 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  state,  so  as  to 
avoid  offence  either  to  the  Lacedaemonian  or  to  the 
Athenian  government. 

^  Ta/itiSoLg  ^a^a^ixag.  Spelman  has  made  an  apology  for  bis 
translation,  Persian  carpets,  which  it  seems  hardly  to  have 
wanted.    • 

^  Kou  hf  rjjfis  r^  X^Pi'  '^^  cigfcj<r8i;  xai  rtiy^  Xeef&^avsiv,  GJ4r<r8; 
xad  oKKoi  run  ufulgpcjv  IXa^ov,  xai  x^fo^v.     Anab.  1.  7.  c.  3.  8.  1 9. 
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CHAP.  In  relating  his  arrival  with  the  army  at  Lampsa- 
^^^^  cus,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  die  Hellespont,  he  speaks 
c^' 1^'  ^^^  ^  ^^  poverty,  and  then  he  repeats,  for  tiie 
last  time,  the  mention  of  his  purpose  to  reinm 
home ;  whence  it  seems  probable  that  intelligence 
of  the  decree  of  banishment  reached  him  not  long 
after.  His  account  of  these  matters  is  stnmgly 
maiiced  with  caution,  against  offence  to  the  two  re^ 
ally  despotic  governments  of  Athens  and  Lacedie- 
mon  ;  on  one  of  which  he  must  be  necessarily  de- 
pendent, and  the  control  of  neither  could  he  intirely 
avoid.  It  is  nevertheless  strongly  marked  with 
candor.  Evidently,  in  the  outset  of  his  expedition, 
he  was  fond  of  e^pence  and  show :  and,  after  he 
was  elected  general,  careless  of  saving,  generous 
rather  to  profusion,  and  ambitious  of  populanly,  he 
considered  present  expence  as  opening  future  means. 
But  the  decree,  barring  his  return  to  his  country, 
probably  depriving  him  of  property,  certainly  cut- 
ting off  many  hopes,  made  an  alteration,  necessarily 
almost  total,  in  his  views  for  his  future  life.  Then 
it  became  a  matter  of  urgency  to  consider,  less  how 
he  might  be  great,  than  how  he  might  subsist. 
With  alteration  of  his  economy,  if  he  retained  his 
military  situation,  opportunity  was  apparendy  before 
him.  His  preparation  then  to  account  for  the  acqm- 
sition  of  wealth,  by  means  without  moral  reproach, 
in  the  common  estimation  of  the  times,  and,  not  only 
allowed  by  the  religion,  but  specially  warranted,  as 
he  asserts,  by  the  declared  favor  of  the  gods  of  his 
country,  yet  for  which  he  seems  neverdieless  with 
some  anxiety  to  apologize,  will  deserve  notice. 
Anab.1.7.  At  Lampsacus  he  met  a  friend  whom  lie  had 
known  in  Attica,  Eucleides ;  a  Phliasian  by  birth, 
and  by  profession  a  prophet,  whose  father,  Cleagn- 
ras,  had  earned  renown  as  a  painter,  by  his  work 
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caDed  the  Droams,  ia  tke  Ljodiiini  at  Athens^* 
JEodbiiies could  not  bdion  Xenophon'a  deebratioQ, 
tlui  aflSjrmod  wilh  an  oath,  that  one  who  had  faaen 
m  ao  great  a  conunand^  vrh&tt  pthere,  with  infisrior 
adTantages,  aa  Timasion  of  Dardanum,  and  the 
soothsayer  Siianua,  had  acquired  considorablQ 
mealtfa,  could  be  under  amy  necessity  to  sett  his 
hocse  for  an  immediate  supply.  The  preaentof 
hospitality  howe vor  from  the  Lampaakene  state,  usu-  Anab.  i,  T. 
ally  made  to  those  in  hi^  public  situations^  inabled  ^*^*  '*  ^ 
Xenophon  to  offer  sacrifice*  Eucleidea  attended 
the  ceremony ;  and,  after  inspecting  the  entraila  of 
the  victims,  declared  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  oSerer's  poverty.  ^  And  I  see  it  pro- 
bable,' he  said, '  that  this  will  continue :  for^  if 
^  c^ppcMTtunities  of  gain  occur,  some  obstacle  will  in-* 
^  tervene ;  and,  if  no  other,  you  will  be  yourself  the 
obstacle.^    Xenophon  aUbwed  that  this  was  likely* 

*  But  moreover,'  continued  Eudeides,  ^  Jupiter 
^  Meilichlus  is  adverse  to  you.  Have  you  sacri*' 
^  ficed  to  him,  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do  with  you 
^  at  Athens  ?^    He  replied,  that  he  had  not  sacri* 

*  ficed  to  thatgod  since  he  had  left  home.  ^  Then,' 
said  Eucleides,  ^  do  it,  and  benefit  will  foUow^^^ 

On  the  morrow  Xenophon  proceeded  with  the  a.  s. 
army  to  Ophrynium ;  and  there,  according  to  the 
antient  Attic  rites,  he  sacrificed,  scorching  hogs 

^  Spelman  has  observed  thkt  no  notice  is  found,  in  any  other 
uttlent  author,  of  this  painter,  or  of  bis  works  here  mentioned ; 
tho  Paosanias  has  left  a  description  of  the  Ljceiom,  and  from 
Plinj  we  have  accounts  of  earlier  paintings.  Possibly  the 
works  of  Eucleides  may  have  been  removed  to  Antioch  or 
to  Rome,  or  among  the  misfortunes  of  Athens,  they  may  have 
be^i  destroyed,  before  the  age  of  those  writers. ' 

^1  We  want  information  of  the  import  of  many  pf  the  titles 
of  the  Greek  deities.  Meilichius  seems  to  have  meant  the 
^laracler  of  the  supreme  god  as  the  kind  father  of  men,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  avenger  of  sin. 

voL»  V.  36 
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CHAP,  whole,  and  the  symptoms  were  propitious^.  On 
^^^^!^  the  same  day  the  Lacedaemonian  commissioneEs 
came  thither  to  pay  the  troops.  They  entertained 
Xenophon  at  their  stable;  and,  learning  that  the 
horse  he  sold  had  been  a  favorite,  they  redeemed  it 
for  him,  and  would  take  no  compensation. 

After  this  the  army  proceeded,  as  already  has 
Ch.  J3. 1.  been  related  in  its  place,  across  the  Trojan  plain^ 

6.  of  this  ,  r-i  \  .  IV 

HUtory.  and  over  mount  Ida,  to  Antandnis ;  along  the  coast 
ofthegulph,  then  to  the  plain  of  Thebe,  and  by 
Atramyttium,  Certonium,  and  Atarneus,  to  Per- 
gamus  on  the  river  Caicus.  Pergamus,  afterward 
the  seat  of  a  kingdom,  was  at  this  time  the  residence 
of  those  Grecian  families,  descended  from  Dema- 
ratus  king  of  Lacedsmon,  and  Gongylus  of  £re- 
tria  in  Eubaa,  which  have  been  already  noticed  as 

ChJUaA.  holding  hereditary  lordships,  derived  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Persian  monarchs^.  Both  had  in- 
gaged  with  Cyrus  in  rebellion  against  the  reigning 
king,  and  therefore  both  would  see  with  joy  the 
prospect  of  Lacedaemonian  protection.  Xenophon 
was  entertained  in  the  house  of  Hellas,  mother  (sf 
Gorgioii  and  Gongylus,  then  chiefs  of  the  Eretrian 

Anab.       family.      From  her  he  had  information  that  Asi- 

8.^4^6.^  dates,  a  wealthy  Persian  lord  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  rich  vale  of  the  Caicus,  was,  with  his  family,  in . 
his  castle  there  :  three  hundred  men,  she  told  him, 

^<  Spelmaa  has  observed  thai,  according  to  Thucydides,  I.  1 . 
c.  126.  as  explained  by  iiis  scholiast,  these  were  probably  cakes, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  hogs.  . 

^  In  the  Hellenics  (b.  3.  c.  1 ,  s.  4.)  Pei^amus,  as  well  as 
Teuthrania  and  Allsamla,  otherwise  called  Elisame,  is  men- 
tioned as  thei  lordship  of  thefamifyofDemaratus.  It  appears, 
in  the  Anabasis^  that  the  family  of  Gongylus  resided  there ; 
perhaps  because  it  was  the  most  considerable  town  in  that  part 
of  the  countiy.  The  fief,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  ofthe 
family  of  Gongylus,  was  composed  of  the  townships  of  Gtm« 
brium,  Palaigambrium,  Gryniom,  and  Myrina. 
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might  suffice  to  make  all  prisoners,  whose  ransoms,     sect. 
together  with  the  effects  to  be  found,  would  fwm  a  ^^.J^ 
very  large  booty ;  and,  if  he  would  undertake  it,  a . 
near  kinsman,  with  others  of  her  friends,  should  be 
his  guides.      This  adventure,  cursorily  heretofore  Ch.  «3.  •. 
mentioned,  as  belonging  less  to  the  general  history,  Hutorj* 
than  to  the  memorials  of  Xenophon  and  a  represen- 
tation of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  age,  may 
deserve  more  detail  here. 

The  proposed  measure  then  appearing,  to  human 
reason,  practicable  and  promising,  how  far  the  gods 
would  favor  it  was  to  be  inquired  through  sacrifice. 
An  Eleian  prophet,  Agasias,  officiated ;  and  the  kins-  ^^'^^' 
man  of  Hellas,  and  another  of  her  most  confidential 
iriends,  Daphnagoras,  attended  with  Xenophon. 
The  appearances  of  the  victims  were  highly  favo- 
rable ;  and  the  priest  declared,  in  direct  terms,  accor- 
ding to  Xenophon's  expression, '  that  the  man  might 
*be  taken.'  The  expedition  accordingly  was  re- 
solved upon.  Xenophon  selected,  from  his  own  ar- 
my, only  the  lochages  whom  he  most  desired  to  fa- 
vor :  the  rest  of  the  party  apparently  was  composed 
of  the  Pergamenian  lady's  people.  But,  due  secre- 
cy not  having  been  observed,  when  they  set  forward, 
fiill  six  hundred  obtruded  themselves  to  follow ;  dis- 
cipline, when  booty  was  in  prospect,  being  probably 
difficult  to  inforce.  The  lochages  however,  suppos- 
ing the  prey  certain,  and  unwilling  to  have  so  many 
sharers,  pushed  on  with  the  guides,  so  that,  in  the 
darkness  of  supervening  night,  they  left  the  greater 
part  of  the  interlopers  at  a  loss  to  find  their  way. 

About  midnight  the  party  arrived  at  the  castle;  ^^^Yv^' 
and,  depending  upon  the  capture  of  Asidates  himself, 
with  the  riches  within,  they  sufiered  the  slaves,  with 
much  valuable  booty  without,  to  escape.     But  the 
casde  was  stronger  than  had  been  supposed ;  the  cir- 


'^2B4  ngaonr  t»  mnex* 


CHAf.   ctdt  large,  tht  wdb  eight  bridES  thick,  aad  ioStf, 
XX vm.  ^1^  projectmg  towers,  and  the  defenders 


c  V^'i*^*  and  able.  By  d^^breakliowever^  perfonttxm  - 
completekl ;  bm  die  solid  ivaU  above  remaram 
nothing  resulted  but  a  wound  to  the  foremost  of  the 
assaihntB,  diraugh  the  diigh,  widi  a  large  spit ;  aad 
soem,  "as  dawn  adiwnced,  the  wdl-directed  antiws 
from  the  parapet  and'flatiknig  towers,  made  itdao^ 
geroiis  even  to  approach  the  walL  Meanwhile  ire^ 
signals  and  cries  had  ixmummicated  alarm  around, 
and  numerous  succours  sqiproached ;  some  Pemisa 
cavalry,  some  middle-anued  foot,  and  some  even. 
Grecian  heavy Htfmed  in  the  Persian  king's  pi^- 

In  this,  a  private  adventure,  radier  than  a  mttifa- 
ry  expedition,  esttablished  order  seems  te^have  been 
veiy  deficient,  till,  the  muhhudedf  the  enemy  ga- 

1. 9.  thering,  and  danger  preswig,  iear  inferced  subotdi- 
nation,  and  able  command  became  acceptable.  It 
was  now  less  an  object  to  cany  off  booty  than  to  re- 
tire in  safety :  but  the  leaders  wereapprehensifae  of 
incouragement^to  (he  enemy,  and  discoun^mcnt 
to  thehr  own  people,  should  they,  by  abandonii^ 
the  prey,  give  their  retreat  the  character  of  flight. 
Forming  therefore  a  hollow  square,  with  the  osen, 
sheep,  and  slaves  in  the  middle,  in  that  :order  they 
directed  their  march  homeward.  Nevertheless  diqr 
were  so  pursued  with  bowshots  and  slings,  that  it 

c.  S.giio,  was  with  great  difficuhy  they  crossed  the  Caicoa; 

^^*  and,  before  the  annoyance  ceased,  near  half  their 

number  was  wounded.  Probably  <indeed  all 
might  have  been  cut  off,  but  for  the  support  spi- 
ritedly led  from  Pergamus  by  young  'Gongylus ; 
who,  against  his  mother's  inclination,  marched  to 
their  relief,  while  Procles  also  showed  himself,  mAk 

<^Thu8  I  tbhikthe  i^Mreu.(ppwpiuimwsi  be  undentood. 
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his  tffoopv  from  Alisimk  add  Tcttihrania.     Thus    sect. 
ttiey  bPDu^t  ist  about  Cm>  tmndred  slaves,  with  cat-  ,^J^^ 
tie^accovdii^  to  Xenophon's  expressioR,  jost  enough 
forjiaacrifiee ;  meaaiog  apparently  a  meal  for  the 
partjr  and  uieir  finends. 

With  the  manner  of  this  privateering,  or  pirating 
expedition,  Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  utterly 
onaatisfied  ;  but  he  expresses  no  disapprobation 
of  the  object.  On  the  contrary,  he  resolved  upon 
a  second  atteoipt,  which  shodld  be  under  his  own 
conduct  On  Ac  very  next  day  he  was  careful  to  ^^^•*''^- 
faaxre  the  preparatory  rites  of  sacrifice  duly  perform- 
ed ;  ami  then,  nsioving  at  night  with  his  whole  army^ 
he  made  a  long  stretch  into  Lydia,  meaning  to 
deceive  the  Persian  into  the  supposition  that,  the 
hofifeSe  fi)rce  which  alone  was  formidable  to  him 
bei^gi'&r  off,  bs  caution  might  be  remitted.  But 
Aittdates,  receiving  infbrmatioo  that  Xenophon  had 
conMlSed  the  pleasure  of  his  gods  about  a  second 
ei^dition,  to  be  made  wilh  his  whole  strength, 
hastened  to  leave  the  castle,  apparently  before  in- 
lelfigesioe  could  reach  him  of  the  Grecian  army^s 
march  ;  and,  directing  his  way  tip  the  country,  he 
Jncansped  in  son^  villages  near  Parthenium.  The 
result  is  related  by  Xenophon  in  very,  few  words. 
Perhaps  he  made  his  forced  march  not  more  to 
deceive  Aaidates,  dian  to  avoid  a  repitttion  of  in- 
convenient  interference  from  his  own  troops,  and 
probably  he  provided  for  inteUigence  of  all  the  Per- 
flian^s  motions.  With  a  select  party  he  made  the 
surpriee  complete^  The  unfortunate  Asidates  was 
taken  in  his  camp,  with  his  wife,  children,  horses, 
and  aH  his  eflfects;  *and  thus,'  says  Xenophon, 

*  the  indieatiom  in  the  first  sacrifice  were  accom- 

*  plished.^    The  army  then  returned  to  Pergamus,  c.  8.  s.  is. 
and  great  credit  appears  to  have  been  given  Id 
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CHAP.    Xenophon  for  his  conduct.    According  to  his  own 
.^^^^li^  expression,  *  he  had  no  longer  occasion  to  oowi- 

*  plain   of  the   god/  apparently    meaning  Jupiter 
Meilichius,  *  for  the  whole  army,  generals,  lochages, 

*  and  soldiers,  and  even  the  Lacedaemonians  present, 

*  vied  in  selecting  horses,  catde,  and  the  best  of 

*  everything  for  his  share  of  the  booty ;  so  that, 

*  instead  of  wanting  assistance,  he  was  thencefior* 

*  ward  in  circumstances  to  confer  benefits.' 

With  this  account  of  his  own  acquisition  of 
fortune,  Xenophon  concludes  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  and  its  consequences  ;  the 
arrival  of  Thimbron,  presently  after,  to  take  the 
command*in-chief,  putting  an  end  to  all  separate 
and  independent  operations  of  the  Cyreiaos.  In 
his  Grecian  Annals,  in  which  their  service  after- 
ward, under  the  several  Lacedaemonian  comman- 
ders in  Lesser  Asia,  is  reported,  he  makes  ao 
mention  of  himself.  But  in  five  or  six  campains, 
mostly  successful,  in  the  richest  provinces  of  that 
rich  country,  tho  under  the  control,  not  of  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  only,  but  of  a  Lacedaemonian  oft*- 
cer  specially  appointed  to  the  Cyreians,  who  would 
of  course  share  in  all  legal  plunder  before  him,  yet» 
even  in  subordinate  command,  at  the  head  of  that 
body,  the  opportunities  of  adding,  and,  in  the 
common  estimation  of  the  times,  creditably  adding, 
to  his  private  wealth,  would  be  lai^«  Had  the 
successes  of  Agesilaus  produced  any  advantageous 
arrangement  of  affairs  in  Lesser  Asia,  promising  to 
he  lasting,  perhaps  Xenophon  might  have  choaen 
to  settle  there,  even  were  the  return  to  Athens 
B.C.394.  open  to  him.  But  the  recall  of  that  prince,  witti 
01.96.3.  ^Y^^  requisition  for  the  Cyreian  troops  to  march  into 
Greece,  made  a  great  and  anxious  change  for  him. 
He  was    rich;    but,  without 'a  country,  he  "was 
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incumbered  with  his  riches,  both  those  his  private  sect. 
property,  and  those  committed  to  him  in  trust  by  ,^^i^^ 
the  troops  he  had  commanded.  It  is  from  the 
account,  which  he  has  been  solicitous  to  give  to  the 
public,  of  the  execution  of  that  trust,  that  we  have 
our  chief  information  concerning  his  following 
fortunes,  and  with  it  some  pictures  of  the  times  of 
singular  value. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  prizemoney,  ac-  ch.23.s.5. 
quired  by  the  Cyreian  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia,  was,  ^^ 
in  their  return,  divided  at  Cerasus,  a  tenth  was  set 
aside  for  the  gods,  and  committed  to  the  generals 
for  dedication.    The  deities,  selected  to  be  honored 
on  the  occasion,  were  the  Delphian  Apollo  and  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  or,  in  her  Latin  name,  Diana. 
Tho  it  has  been  evidently  a  principal  purpose,  of 
Xenophon's  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus^ 
to  ap<^ogize  for  himself  to  his  country,  yet  there  Anab.i.5. 
we  find  his  free  confession,  that,  being  banished,  ^'  •"'  ' 
he  resolved  to  follow  Agesilaus  when  he  returned 
to  Greece,  and  risk  the  dangers  of  the  war  against 
that  confederacy,  of  which  Athens  was  a  member. 
The  dedication  remained  then  still  to  be  made ; 
and,  in  the  deficiency  of  means  for  remitting  large 
sums,  and  the  hazard  of  keeping  them,  especially 
for  one  in  the  employment  of  a  soldier  and  the  con- 
dition of  an  exile,  his  difficulties  are  likely  to  have 
been  considerable. 

But  the  commission  for  the  dedication  put  him 
in  possession  of  what  was,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  and  in  his  circumstances,  an  inestimable 
advantage  :  it  opened  a  favorable  introduction  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  two  principal  temples  of  the 
Greek  nation  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  None  were  so 
ridi,  and,  unless  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  should  be 
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CHAP.  txctt»ted»  none  so  extensively  venented,  as  lllose 
^^^^^  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  Diana  at  Epbesus^     Q» 
his   departure    Uierefore   he  divided  his  wealth* 
Part,  as  the  sum  to  be  consecrated  to  ApoUo,  he 
Ch.t5.s.i.  carried  with  him  -,  and,  when^  after  the  victory  of 
Hiatmy.     Cofoneia,  Agesilaus  made  the  magnificent  dedica- 
Anab.Ls.  tion  of  the  tenth  of  his  Asiadc  spoil  at  Delphi, 
Xenophon  deposited  his  humbler  oflferii^  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Athenian  people  there,  inscribing  it, 
as  he  tells  us,  with  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
deceased  friend  Proxenus.    The  other  part,  pcoba* 
bly  equal,  or  perhaps  larger,  as  the  portion  of  ihe 
Ephesian  Diana,  he  committed  to  the  integrity  of 
Megabyzus,  sacristan  or  treasurer  of  the  temple  of 
that  goddess  at  Ephesus.     The  worship  of  Artenus 
or  Diana,  with  the  tide  of  the  Ephesian,  was,  it 
seems,  not  confined  to  Ephesus,  nor  was  the  dfidh 
cation  to  her  necessarily  to  be  made  there.    He 
therefi>re  injoined  Megabysus  to  remit  the  deposit 
to  him  in  Greece,  should  he  survive  the  dangers  4>f 
the  expedition  he  was  going  upon,  but  otherwiae  to 
dedicate  it  himself,  in  whatever  way  he  might  judge 
most  acceptable  to  the  goddess. 
^'  After  the  campain  in  Bceotia,  Xenophon  is  said  to 

▼it.  Xeo.  ^ve  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Lacedsmon.  Tho 
Ch.  26. 8.  victory  attended  that  prince  in  Greece  ;  yet,  as  we 
i^.^f  thu  j^^^^  seen,  his  recall  from  Asia  was  followed  by 
the  almost  immediate  and  intire  overthrow  oi  the 
Lacedaemonian  empire  there,  through  loss  of  com- 
mand of  the  intermediate  sea.  That  revenue,  1^ 
which  alone  Lacedaemon  had  been  inabled  to  main* 
tain  a  large  force  of  mercenaries,  and  to  wage  dis* 
tant  war,  then  ceased ;  and  hence,  with  the  cumpain 
in  Boeotia,  Xenophon's  military  life  seems  to  have 
ended. 
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Alt  LacJidiMnoii  could  hanllsr  be  matle  ii  pleaaaiit 
iwidenca  fior  a  stfinger^  even  by  the  friendshtp  of  a 
kkig,  and  that  king  AgesUaM.    Jealousy  of  atran- 
gcrs  was  peculiarly  a  prmciple  of  the  constitution ; 
aad  the  kings,  liable  themselves,  even  in  private 
life,  to  severe  ootttrol  always,  could  never  eiJcuIate 
thi»  amount  or  the  kind  of  new  embarrassment  to 
atriae  for  them  with  eveiy  yearly  change  of  the 
ephons*    Pfotection  and  patronage,  however,  which 
tbe  spirit  of  the  Laeedaraonian  government,  deny« 
ingto   strangers  within  Laconia,  prescribed  for 
them   everywhere  else,  were    liberally  given  to 
'XAUOfbtoin,    OpportuaiQr  arose  from  the  circutn-  Ch.  S4. 
slances  of  liie  province  of  Triphylia^  between  the  ^'^[.t. 
river  AJpheius  and  the  border  of  Messenia ;  whose' 
peojde,  claimed  as  subjects  by  the  fiteians,  had 
bean  restwed  to  a  nominal  independency  by  the 
artiis  of  Laced«mon.    SciUus,  one  of  its  towns,  xe&. 
miMd  by  the  Eleians  for  rebellion,  was  rebuilt  and  j^^^J.  s. 
repeopifed  under  Lacedemonian  auspices,  and,  ac-  '-  ^^* 
cwdiniP  to  Panssnigs,  given  to  Xenophon  as  a  kind  Paimii. 
i:tfJofdslup»  to  bold  under  iiacedBamonim  soverein- 
tf .     There  however  he  settled,  under  Lacedasmo- 
Bian  patronage,  having  already  a  femiiy.    His  sons 
are  mentioned  by  himself:  of  his  wife  we  learn,  Dio^. 
fipon  his  biographer,  only  her  name,  Phiiesia.  iltfxia. 

Soon  after  he  was  established  at  Scillus,  the  faith-*  Xenopb. 
fiilsaeristanof  the  Ephesian  Diana,  using  the  sea-  c.3^^;8.^' 
son  of  the  Olympian  festival  for  a  visit  there, 
restored  the  sum  committed  to  his  charge.  Then 
Xenophon  made  an  extensive  purchase  of  land,  near 
SeiOus,  in  the  name  of  an  estate  for  the  goddess ; 
havmg  previously  taken  the  very  remarkable  pre* 
caution  to  procure  an  oracular  response  from  DeU 
phi,  pointing  out,  with  the  authority  of  Apollo,  the 
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CHAP,    very  bud  that  should  be  purchased  for  Diana'^ 
xxviii.  Qf  ^j^  estate,  and  his  management  of  it,  he  has 


left  us  the  £DUowing  account* 
x^oph.        <  A  brook  flows  through  the  estate,  of  the  same 
c!t.  ii.'  ^  name  with  that  which  runs  near  the  temple  of  the 

^  Ephesian  Diana  at  Ephesus :  both  are  called  Se- 

*  lenus^ ;  both  abound  with  fishes,  and  both  have 
'  shellfiah^^.  But  the  estate  of  the  goddess  near 
<  Scillus  abounds  also  with  beasts  of  chace  of  va* 

*  rious  kinds.    From  the  sacred  stock  then  Xeiio- 

8. 10.  *  phon  built  a  temple  and  an  altar ;  and  he  con- 

*  stantly  set  apart  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
'  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  with  a  festival  in 
^  which  all  the  towns-people,  and  the  men  and  wo- 

*  men  of  the  neighboring  villages,  partake.    The 

*  goddess  entertains  with  meal,  bread,  wine,  coofec- 
'  tionary,  the  meat  of  victims  from  the  sacred  pas- 

1.11.  <  tures,  and  the  produce  of  the  chace^.    For  the 

*  sons  of  Xenophon,  and  the  youth  of  the  town, 
'  with  any  of  the  older  men  who  chuse  it,  make  a 

strabo,  1.  <  general  hunting  for  the  festival ;  not  only  upon  the 
Pauan.'  ^  sacTcd  gTouuds,  but  extending  the  chaoe,  across 
Xen. ut^'  *  the  Alpheius,  over  the  neighboring  mountaki 
ant.         <  Pholoe,  on  the  border  of  Arcadia ;  and  they  take 

^  wild  boars,  roes,  and  deer, 
s.  ij,  *  The  place^*  lies  in  the  w?y  fix>m  Olympia  to 

^  Lacedssmon,  about  twenty  furlongs  from  the  tern- 
^  pie  of  Jupiter  in  Olympia:     The  sacred  land^^  has 

^^  Xupiov  Civ^Trcu  ^  06^,  oVou  avfil>jv  h  0so(.  Xen.  Anab.  1.  5. 
c.  3.  ■.  8.  ' 

^  According  to  our  copies,  Xenophon  wrote  tfati  name 
2$XX<»ivou(,  Strabo  SsXivouf ,  Pausanias  XiXivou^. 

^■^  Perhaps  crawfish. 

^  Xenophon  adds  dpTupia,  a  word  to  which  I  am  UQ(][)1e  to 
assign  a  probable  oieraning,  and  the  translators  ha^e  omitted 
aU  notice  of  it. 

^o^Evi  i'  iv  Ty  Isfw  Tory.  Neither  Xenophon  nor  Pansanias 
has  marked'the  distance  of  the  sacred-place  from  the  town  of 
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*  variety  of  hill,  dale,  and  ivoods,  with  plentiful    sect. 

*  pasture  for  swine,  goats,  sheep,  and  horses ;  so  ^^I^^ 

*  that  the  saddle  and  draft  cattle,  of  those  who  come 

*  to  the  festival,  share,  in  their  vray,  amply  in  the 

*  cheer.     The  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 

*  cultivated  trees,  furnishing  the  fhiits  of  every  sca- 
'  son.  Its  form,  comparing  small  things  with  great, 
^  is^  the  same  with  that  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  image 
^  of  the  goddess  also  resembles  the  Ephesian,  as  a 
'  statue  of  cypress-wood  may  resemble  a  statue  of 
^  gold.     Near  the  temple  is  a  pillar,  inscribed  thus  : 

*  This  is  the  sacred  land  of  Diana.  .  Whoever 

*  holds  it  and  gathers  from  it,  let  him  sacrifice 
^  the  tenth  yearly,  and,  from  the  remainder,  maintain 
^  the  temple.    Who  iails  thus  to  do  will  incur  the 

*  deity^s  animadversion.' 

In  this  very  curious  detail,  evidentiy,  witii  much 
said,  the  direct  mention  of  much  impUed,  has  been 
prudentially  avoided.  We  have  already  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  notice,  in  Xenophon's  writings, 
respect  for  the  religion  of  his  age,  uniformly  and 
ziealously  expressed ;  and  we  have  observed  ground 
for  supposing,  that  much  of  his  esteem  for  it  arose 
lh>m  observation  of  the  means  it  afforded,  to  the 
officer  and  to  the  statesman,  in  the  want  of  other 
sanction,  for  inforcing  duties,  military,  civil,  and 
moral.  At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  instances 
of  both  his  humanity,  and  his  skill,  in  directing  su- 
perstition to  purposes  the  most  charitable,  and  with 
effect  very  extensively  beneficial.  How  much  some 
resource  was  wanting,  in  the  deficiency  of  civil  es- 
tablishments among  the  Grecian  republics,  for 
giving  security  to  private  property,  has  also^  in  no  ^^'f^ 
smail  degree,  fallen  within  our  observation.     In  Hutoiy. 

.  $cillas,  which,  in  all  our  maps,  is,  apparcDtly,  too  near  the 
coast,  and  too  far  from  Olympia. 
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CHAP.  Grreece^  as  Xenophcm  informs  us,  land  wa^  not  es- 
XXVIII.  i^emed^  03  ^l}i  iis^  t]|^  stirest  foundation  of  pdvate 
income^  but  rather  any  moveable  effects  that  might 
have  protection  within  the  walls  of  a  town.  In 
Athens  then  property  would  be  safer  than  perhaps 
anywhere  else  in  Greece,  unless  in  Lacedwtton. 
But  how  precarious  it  was  in  Athens  may  be 
gathered  from  the  high  rate  of  usury,  in  die  most 
florishing  times  there.  Twelve  for  the  hundred 
yearly  was  the  lowest  usual  interest  for  money ;  and 
the  cautious  lender  commonly  required  mooithly 
payment.  Thirty  for  the  hundred  was  ofdinarily 
given  by  those  who  borrowed  for  commercial  ad^ 
venture  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  insecmri^  of  con- 
tractSy  the  lender  frequently  imbarked  himself,  ivith 
hi^  money,  or  the  goods  bought  with  it^  to  be 
ready  to  take  his  principal  again  with  the  interest, 
in  the  first  moment  that  the  borrower  should  have 
means  of  payment.  Among  commonwealdn  more 
subject  to  forein  oppression,  or  to  sedition  biealuDg 
out  into  action,  to  calculate  a  rate  of  interest^  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  lender^s  insecurity,  evident- 
ly must  have  been  impossible. 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  disadvantages  in- 
hanced  by  his  condition  of  an  exile^  it  Ix^oonred 
Xenophon  to  find  means,  if  he  could,  for  pfawingin 
some  safety,  for  himself  and  his  family,  the  pro* 
perty  he  h$d  had  the  good  fortune  to  amaas  and 
preserve.    In  very  eariy  times  the  temples,  aaMxig 
the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  other  nations,  had  been 
Ch.3.B.2.  resorted  to  for  the  safe-keeping  of  tneasure ;  die 
B.  I.  of     common  dread  of  violating  their  sacredness  conati-        i 
^jjJJou    tuting  a  considerable  protection  for  all  within  their 
1.  5.  c.  3.  precincts.     Generally  treasure  so  placed  seems  to 
have  been  in  some  degree,  or  at  least  in  some  por- 
tion, dedicated  to  the  deity  ;  yet  not  so  as  to  deny 
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alliiiture  use  for  civil  purposes.  Probably  weaker 
states,  and  individuals,  were  obliged,  or  might  find 
it  expedient,  to  pay  higher  for  the  good  offices  of  the 
priesthood,  while  an  imperial  state  might  command 
them.  When  the  Athenians  had  established  their 
mnpire  over  the  maritime  republics  of  Greece,  so 
far  as  to  exact  a  regular  tribute  from  them,  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  was  chosen  for  the  com-  ^'"^^ 
mon  treasury  ;  but  the  money  was  deposited  there 
professedly  for  profane  purposes,  and  to  be  drawn 
out  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Athenian  government*  % 

When  a  few  years  after,  the  congress  of  the  Pelo- 
pomesian  confederacy  was  held  at  Lacedsemoui 
to  consider  of  means  for  maintaining  war  with 
Athens,  it  was  proposed  to  borrow,  from  the  treasu-  c  isi. 
ries  of  Olympia  and  Delphi,  wealth  deposited  there 
for  no  specific  and  no  common  purpose.  Farther, 
concerning  these  sacred  depositories  of  wealth,  re- 
mdakig  information  scarcely  goes,  except  as  Xe- 
aophon's  account  of  himself  indicates  how  they 
might  be  made  useful  for  purposes  of  private  life* 
Evidently  he  used  the  treasures  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus,  and  Apollo  at  Delphi,  as  banks.  The  advan^* 
tage  of  having  such  means  ready,  equally  in  Greece 
and  in  Ionia,  was  so  peculiarly  adapted  toXenophon's 
circamstances,  that  it  may  countenance  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  having  su^^sted  the  double  dedication 
whidi  the  army  voted.  For  as  dedication  to  Di* 
ana  was  not  restricted  to  Ephesus  or  Asia,  so  nei* 
ther  would  that  to  Apollo  be  limited  to  Delphi  or 
Europe ;  and  had  Xenophon's  meditated  colony  on 
the  Euxine  shore  been  established^  or  had  the  suc- 
cesses of  Lacedaemon  against  Persia  been  less  tran- 
sient, possibly,  instead  of  carrying  the  worship  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana  into  Peloponnesus,  he  might 
have  extended  that  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  on  the 
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CHAP,  eastern  side  of  the  JEgean.  When  Agesilaus  left 
2^^IIIl,  Asia,  neither  his  hopes  of  conquest,  nor  perhaps 
Xenophon*s  views  to  settlement  there,  were  imme- 
diately abandoned.  It  was  Conon's  naval  victory 
off  Cnidus  that  confined  the  arms  of  the  one,  and 
decided  the  residence  of  the  other,  within  the  limits 
of  Greece, 

Then  it  became  necessary  for  Xenophon  to  col- 
lect his  property,  or  at  leafet  to  bring  it  within 
ready  reach ;  and,  if  it  might  be  possible,  in  his 

•  unfortunate  condition    of  an  exile,  and,  in  times 

threatening  more  than  common  turbulence  in  that 
turbulent  country,  to  provide  with  it  an  income  of 
some  security,  for  himself  and  his  family,  so  that, 
if  he  must  depend  upon  a  forein  government  for 
protection,  still  he  need  not  depend  upon  it  for  sub- 
sistence. To  assure  then  to  himself  and  to  his 
piosterity  a  permanence  of  landed  property,  such 
as,  under  the  civil  law  alone,  was  perhaps  hardly 
iainywhere  in  Greece  to  be  hoped  for,  he  recurred 
to  religion  for  assistance.  iJsing  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  commission  from  the  troops  he  had 
commanded  in  Asia,  he  procured  the  estimation  of 
sacredness  for  any  extent  of  land,  by  making  hun- 
self  and  his  heirs  nominally  trustees  for  the  goddess, 
of  what  was  very  effectually  their  own  estate,  bur- 
dened only  with  a  certain  quitrent  and  certain  ser- 
vices. For,  by  the  condidons  expressed  in  his  in- 
scription, they  were  bound  to  employ  a  tenth  only 
of  the  produce  in  sacrifice  and  public  festival :  and 
whatever,  of  the  other  nine  tenths,  was  more  than 
requisite  to  maintain  the  temple  and  its  appendages, 
would  be  at  their  dbposal.  If  then  he  paid  largely 
to  obtain  the  sacred  security,  hie  might  probably 
well  afford  to  do  so  ;  because  in  the  proportion  that 
landed  property  was  otherwise  insecure,  it  would  of 
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coutse  be  cheap.  The  oracular  response  from  sect. 
Apollo,  directing  the  circumstances  of  the  purchase,  ^^* 
a  very  strong  matter  in  itself,  tho  dropping  in  a 
manner  incidentally  in  the  report  of  the  transaction^ 
was  probably  desired  for  two  purposes :  it  would 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  the  god's  satisfaction 
with  the  management  of  the  sum  which  had  been 
lodged  in  his  treasury,  how  after  disposed  of  we 
are  uninformed,  while  it  gave  the  most  unquestiona- 
.ble  authority  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Pelopon- 
nesus for  the  Ephesian  Diana,  the  exact  propriety 
of  which  might  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  open 
to  dispute.  It  furnishes,  moreover,  the.  clearest  in- 
dication that  Xenophon  was  upon  good  terms  with 
the  Delphian,  as  well  as  with  the  Ephesian  priest- 
hood. 

.  The  superstition  of  the  middle  ages^  as  much  as  it 
has  been  a  subject  of  indiscriminate  invective,  never- 
theless had  its  evils  not  untempered  with  beneficial 
effects.  When  law  was  unequal  to  personal  protec- 
tion, the  asylum  of  a  monastery,  generally  open,  and 
in  almost  all  qircumstances  inviolable,  was  of  high 
value.  But  the  reli^ous  tenets  of  those  days,  calcu- 
lated for  the  appropriation  of  temporal  advaotagjes 
exclusively  to  the  clergy,  were  no  way  applicable  to 
the  security  of  family-property.  Even  the  baron's 
chapel,  to  be  safe,  must  be  within  his  castle-wall. 
In  this  point  the  superstition  of  Greece  was  more 
beneficial:  Xenophon's  chapel  diffused  a  mystical 
protection  over  his  castle  and  his  whole  estate. 

The  advantages  then  of  the  situation  of  Scillus, 
for  Xenophon,  seem  to  have  been  many,  and  some 
of  them  very  important.  He  was  there  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment, and  yet  he  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  Ly- 
curgian  rule,  its  censorial  inspection,  and  its  more 
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c«AP.  importunale  jealousy.  Separated  by  Ic^y  mouo-r 
^^^^  terns  from  the  countries  most  likely  to  be  the  seats 
of  war,  and  far  out  of  any  expected  line  of  march  of 
contending  armies,  he  was  yet,  by  his  neighbor^ 
hood  to  Olympia,  in  the  way  of  communication  with 
all  parts,  wilii  every  distant  member  of  the  Greek 
nation.  Every  fourth  year  Greece  was  in  a  manner 
assembled  in  his  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  in 
case  of  pressing  danger,  arising  from  any  unfareseen 
turn  in  Grecian  affairs,  the  sanctity  of  the  Olympian 
altars,  at  hand,  might  be  a  valuable  refuge.  Depeai" 
deiit  then  as  he  was  upon  Lacedsemon,  yet  far  re** 
moved  from  the  great  seats  of  contention  of  oligar* 
chy  and  democracy,  perhaps  no  man  of  his  dme  in 
Greece  injoyed  great  fortune  with  so  many  of  the 
advantages  of  independency.  The  circumstances 
of  the  country  iteslf^  moreover,  seem  to  have  been, 
for  a  man  of  his  turn,  singularly  pleasant.  Aooor^ 
ding  to  antient  accounts,  (modem  are  yet  wanting) 
all  the  various  beauties  of  landscape  appear  to  have 
met  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scillus.  Immediately 
about  the  tonvn  and  the  adjacent  temple,  with  their  lit- 
tle river  Selenus,  inclosed  between  the  hilly  wood** 
lands,  Diana's  property,  and  the  barren  crags  of  Ty- 
Xen.Anab.  pa^m,  whcuce,  accordiug  to  the  Olympian  law,  or 
Pausan.  1.  report  perhaps  intended  to  have  the  preventive  ef* 

5.  c.  6.      fe^^  ^f  ]2^^  ii  ]s  said,  women  intruding  at  the  games 

were  to  be  precipitated,  we  nuiy  conceive  the  finest 

classical  compositions  of  the  Poussins.      Up  the 

strabo,i.8.  coursc  of  the  Alpheius  and  its  tributary  streams,  to* 

Pausan.  1.'  wsrd  Erymanthus  and  the  other  loftier  Arcadian 

6.  c.  6.      mountains,  the  sublimest  wildness  of  Titian  and  Sal- 

vator  could  not  fail  to  abound ;  while  the  Olympian 
hill,  with  its  splendid  buildings  among  its  sacred 
groves,  the  course  of  the  Alpheius  downward,  the 
sandy  plain,  stretching  toward  Pylus,  Nestor's  antient 
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sett,  divtrsified  with  its  pinasters^^  the  sea  in  <&»    sixrr. 
tttice  one  ivay,  and  all  the   Arcadian  mountaim  .^J^^ 
the  other,  would  oSer  the  yarious  beauty,  the  rich 
gnndeur,  and  the  mind-filiing  ^paose  of  Ckud^^. 

In  this  dettg^htful  retreat  Xenophon  is  said  to  Piat.  de 
have  written  most  of  his  works,  of  which  all  of  1070.  & 
prmcipal    note    remain    to    us.    Here,  while  he^^j^*** 
meditated  on  the  past,  or  viewed,  in  secure  dis*  steph! 
tance,  the  passing  storms,  which  gave  occasion  for  Latft.  Tit. 
most  of  the  graver,  the  immediate  circumstances  ^^^^p^- 
of  his  own  happy  situation  would  at  intervals  lead 
to  the  lighter;   those  on  his  amusements,  field* 
sports  ;  the  management  of  honjes  and  agricditure; 
agdeultare  only  incidentedly  treated,  tho  evidently 
a  &rorite  topic.    In  most  parts  of  Greece,  soil  and 
clunate  did  much  for  the  cultivator ;  but,  among 
the  ravages  of  war  and  sedition,  frequently  occur- 
ring^ ever  threatening,  the  exertions  of  art  would 

^'  Ukvc  cLy^ioQ,  PausaD.  1.  6.  c.  6.  The  tree  commonly 
called  Pinaster  (for  its  quick  growth  and  picturesk  beauty  de- 
servliig  the  attention  of  our  planters,  tho,  like  that  beantifol 
tree  the  oriental  plane,  on  account  of  some  unaccommodating 
qualities  for  tbeir  puq)08e,  disliked  by  our  nurserymen)  is  dis- 
tingnisbed  by  our  botanists  by  the  name  oi  Pinus  sylvestrii. 

's  Chancer  ?toited  Olympia  in  the  unhealthy  leason,  in  hatte 
and  in  fear.  Like  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
parts  of  Italy,  the  wooded  hills  about  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and 
the  rocky  coast  of  Baia,  of  which  otherwise  it  may  be  still 
truly  taad,  in  the  words  of  Homce, 

Nullus  in  orbe  locus  Bails  pr»lucet  amoanis, 
it  seems  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  is  at  this  day,  in  the 
autumnal  jseason,  proverbially  unhealthy.     Chdndl.  Trav.  in 
Greece. 

If  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  has  had  far  greater  opportunities,  should 
be  induced  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels,  the  world  will 
be  better  informed  concerning  that  interesting  country.  The 
Arcadian  mountains,  and  especially  their  western  steeps,  re- 
mained, when  he  visited  them,  still  finely  wooded.  The  rest  of 
Greece,  where  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  mention  extensive 
woods,  have  been  Imd  nearly  bare,  like  the  once  wooded  bor* 
dem  oi  England  and  Scotland. 

VOL.  V.  38 
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CHAP,  be  hasty  and  little  systematicaL  The  fair  lot  of  the 
xxviiK  countryman,  the  loved  subject  of  faithful  eulogy 
for  the  fortunate  poet,  under  the  wide  shelter  of  the 
Roman  empire,  was  hardly  a  matter  even  for  imagi- 
nation amid  the  insecurity  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lic^'. It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare,  with  his 
inchanting  description  of  plenty  poured  from  the 
earth,  arms  remote,  and  justice  reigning,  the  por- 
traiture which  Xenophon  has  left  us  of  the  husband- 
man's life,  not  indeed  at  Scilltts,  but  in  two  sepa- 
rate districts  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  province 
Anab.i.  6.  of  Greece.  It  occurs  in  the  description  of  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Cyreian 
army,  while  incamped  near  Cotyora,  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Corylas,  prince  of  Paphlagonia.  Among 
both  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  as  among  the  eastern 
nations  at  this  day,  the  meal  was  commonly  suc- 
ceeded by  dances  and  pantomimes*  After  a  paato- 
inimical  dance,  performed  to  the  music  of  the  flute, 
by  two  Thracians  armed,  in  the  manner  of  their 
country,  as  targeteers,  some  ^nians  and  Magnates, 
people  of  the  southern  and  northern  borders  of 
Thessaly,  stepped  forward,  and,  in  the  full  armour 
of  the  phalanx'^^  exhibited  the  dance  called  the 
Carpaean.  *  The  manner  of  it,*  says  Xenophon, 
was  thus :   ^  Flutes  playing,  and  time  being  ob- 

*  served  in  all  motions,  one  advances  as  a  husband- 
'  man.     Grounding  his  arms,  he  sows,  and  drives 

*  his  oxen,  often  looking  around  as  if  in   fear« 
^  Another  approaches  as  a  robber.    The  husband* 

'^  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 

^ricolas !  qulbus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 
Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellos, 
&c.  ViRo.  Georg.  I.  2.  t.  460. 

74  »Ev  «%  SrXoiff. 
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^  man  seeing  him,  runs  to  his  arms,  and  a  combat 

*  insues.  The  robber  prevails,  binds  the  husband- 
'man,  and  drives  off  the  cattle.  Then  the  dance 
'  Ss  varied  ;   the  husbandman  is  vittorious,  binds 

*  the  robber's  hands  behind  him,  yokes  him  with 
'  the  oxen,  and  drives  all  off  together.' 

The  Magnetes  inhabited  the  dales  of  Pelion,  along  strabo. 
the  JEgesLTi  shore,  and  the  northern  bank  of  the  i^f.^s.^*' 
Peneius,  under  the  heights  of  Olympus,  against  p-^^* 
Macedonia.      The  ^nians  held  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  and  the  northern  roots  p.  4S7. 
of  (Eta,  to  the  border  of  ^tolia.     They  boasted  . 
the  purest  blood  of  Grecian  r^ce ;  but  neither  this 
proud  claim,  nor  their  title  to  support  from  the 
Thessalian  confederacy,  nor  the  valor  and  skill  in 
arms  of  every  husbandman  among  them,  exercised 
in  the  daily  care  even  of  his  draft-cattle  and  his 
seed-coni,  nor  the  strength  of  their  highland  fast- 
nesses, in  the  end  availed  them.     Among  the  wars  p*  4S7. 
of  their  more  powerful  western  neighbors,  the  ^to- 
lians,  Acamanians,  and  Epirots,  according  to  the 
geographer,  the  iEnians  were  extirpated.     Of  their 
neighbors,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  of 
Octa,  the  Dorians,  a  remnant  just  sufficed  to  keep 
the  name  from  perishing. 

.  In  Laconia,  Eleia,  Attica,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Greece,  the  situation  of  the  husbandman  certain- 
ly was  less  unfortunate.  To  plow  in  arms  was  not 
commonly  necessary  ;  the  plowman  and  his  cattle 
were  at  least  not  liable  to  attack  from  the  solitary 
robber.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try altogether,  we  shall  hardly  wonder  if  what  re- 
mains, from  the  republican  times,  upon  agriculture, 
is  not  among  the  most  valuable  of  their  writings, 
and  if  it  affords  little  instruction  for  the  cultivator 
under  any  mild  government,  long  established,  only 
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CHAP,    moderately  well  idministered,  and  able,  by  its  own 
^^iJ^JJJj  strength,  or  its  political  connections^  to  ke^  fiweiri 
enemies  at  a  distance. 

More  than  twenty  years  Xenophon  seems  to  have 

resided  at  Scillus,  personally  undisturbed,  th6  ob- 

seiVing  often,  doubdess  with  much  anxiety,  the  va* 

rious  turns  of  the  contention  between  the  democra- 

tkai  and  aristocratical  interests  in  Greece,  edited 

anew  by  the  injurious  haughtiness  of  Lacedttmon, 

so  soon  after  her  complete  triumph  over  the  demo^ 

cratical  opposition.    But  the  battle  of  Leuctra  made 

B.C. 371.  a  great  and  unfortunate  change  for  him.    Then  the 

Eleians,  hitherto  repressed  by  an  overbearing  power, 

Cb.s7.t.2.  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  and  their  ambition; 

ofthiiHiit.  ^j^   when  a  general  peace  ^vas  proposed  by  the 

Athenians,  upon  the  terms  that  all  Grecian  people 

should  be  independent,  they  alone  dissented,  with 

a  declaration  of  their  resolution  to  assert  their  sove- 

reinty  over  the  Triphylians.    Mindful  of  the  gross 

evils,  which  can  scarcely  fail  in  the  subjection  of 

B.C.  386.  people  to  people,  the    Triphylians  resisted ;   and 

J.^^omis'   ^^^y  solicited  from  Arcadia  that  protection,  which 

Hrstory.     Laccdemon  could  no  longer  with  the  former  ecr- 

B.C.365.  tainty  give.    War  followed  between  Arcadia  and 

Elis  ;  violence  and  confusion  superseded  law  and 

order,  more  or  less  during  seven  or  eight  years,  in 

that  before  peaceful  and  happy  part  of  Greece ;  and 

B.C.  364.  at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sacred  precinct  it- 

Ch.88...6.  ^,  J  ^^  Olympia  became  a  field  of  battle. 

Disturbance  to  Xenophon's  quiet  could  not  fall 
among  these  troubles  ;  in  which,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  avoided  taking  a  part.  According  to  the 
Diog.  biographer,  but  at  what  time  is  not  said,  he  sent  his 
ln!xen.  &™»^y  to  Lepreum  ;  he  went  himself  to  Elis,  appa- 
rently to  solicit,  ples^d,  or  negotiate;  and  finally, 
with  his  family,  he  removed  to  Corinth.     It  would 
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be  a  yeiy  advantageous  circumstance  fer  him,  after 
the  violent  contentioaof  the  Eleians,  that  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  remained  completely  masters;  and  ^*^''*** 
this  would  be  greatly  improved  by,  what  presendy  History. 
followed,  the  renewal  of  alliance  between  EUis  and 
Lacedsemon*    These  fects,  authenticated  by  him* 
self,  give  probability  to  the  report  of  his  journey  to 
£lis ;  and  both  together  have  a  confirming  conao* 
nance  to  what  is  related  by  Pausanias,  that  the 
EJeians  recovered  Scillus  ;  that,  a  prosecution  be*  Paatan. 
ing  instituted  against  Xenophon,  before  the  Olym-  ^'  ^'  ^'^' 
pian  council,  for  interference  with  their  dominion 
under  claim  of  authority'  from  a  forein  power,  he 
was  either  acquitted  or  pardoned  ;  and  that,  under 
protection  of  the  Eleian  government,  as  before  of 
the  Lacedaemonian,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his 
residence  at  Scillus,  and  to  preserve  his  property''*. 

When,  about  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuc-  B.C. 369. 
•  tra,  the  Athenians,  abandoning  the  Theban  alliance,  OLios-j. 
took  a  decided  part  with  Lacedacmon,  there  remain- 
ed apparently  no  political  motive  to  prevent  Xcno- 
phon's  restoration  to  his  country.     Then  therefore  Diog. 
probably  it  was  that,  according  to  the  account  pre-  xw^ph!*' 
served  by  Laertius,  the  same  orator,  Eubulus,  who, 
in  the  vehemence,  perhaps,  of  youthful  politics,  had 
proposed  the  decree  for  his  banishment,  with  the 
maturer  judgement  and  softened  temper  of  thirty 
added  years,  moved  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  with 
equal  success,  for  its  reversal.     Such  a  residence 
however,  as  Xenophon  himself  has  described  Athens, 
for  eminent  and  wealthy  men,  we  shall  not  wonder 
if,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty  years,  at  the 
age  of  near  sixty,  he  was  not  very  eager  to  return  to 
it :  Corinth  was  more  commodiously  situated  for    , 

75  This  seems  folly  implied  m  the  ezpret8iOD8«-r»x^%e  M 
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CHAP,  commtihication  with  his  property  at  Scillus,  or  nc- 
^^^3^  gotiation  concerning  it. 

But,  tho  he  avoided  needlessly  to  expose  his  own 
elderhood,  and  the  property  that  was  to  support  his 
family,  to  the  unbridled  intemperance  of  a  misruling 
multitude^*,  yet  he  desired  that  his  sons  should  not 
omit  those  duties  of  Athenian  citizens,  which,  of 
their  age,  the  Attic  law  required.  Both  are  sdd  to 
.have  fought,  in  the  Athenian  cavalry,  on  the  great 
day  of  Mantineia,  where  the  elder,  Gryllus,  earned 
a  glorious  death :  the  younger,  Diodorus,  sur- 
vived. . 

For  himself,  in  his  declining  age,  Corinth,  pro- 
bably might  I^  a  residence  preferable  to  Scillus. 
That  his  connection  with  that  city,  and  at  least  his 
occasional  residence  there,  were  of  some  duration,  is 
implied  in  an  epigram,  preserved  by  Laertius,  ap- 
parently selected  from  many  relating  to  him.  It  runs 
thus  :  *  Tho,  Xenophon,  the  Athenians  banished 

*  you,  for  the  friendship  with  which  you  were  dis- 

*  tinguished  by  Cjrrus,  yet  hospitable  Corinth  re- 

*  ceived  you.  There  you  were  kindly  treated ;  there 
^  you  found  satisfaction ;  and  there  finally  you  re* 

*  solved  to  reside^^.*  Occasionally  perhaps  visiting 
his  estate  in  Triphylia,  but  mostly  under  the  liberal 
aristocracy  of  Corinth,  he  seems  to  have  passed,  in 
a  dignified  ease,  the  remainder  of  a  life,  by  all  ac- 

Luciande  couuts  long,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  Lucian, 
**•     protracted  beyond  his  ninetieth  year^. 

^^  Civiam  ardor  prava  jubentium.     Hor.  Od.  3. 1.  3. 
"^^  El  xai'  (Te,  HSV090JV,  Kjavfluf  Kixovrog  rs  tfoXTreu 
96J7S1V  xalfyvfriv  Tou  ^tXov  X^S"^  Kupx, 

OGfdJ^  ap^0^,  stfn9i  xai*  fii^siv  l^^oj;. 
7b  \  yfiW  own  myself  not  inclined  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
date  assigned,  in  our  copies  of  Diogenes  Laertios,  as  the  teem 
of  Xenophon's  life^  namely,  tlie  first  year  of  the  hundred  and 
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The  estimation  in  which,  livingi  as  well  as  a£ter-    sect. 
ward,  Xenophon  was  extensively  held,  b  marked  ^^^^^^ 
by  some  pleasing  testimonies.    The  death  of  Gryl- 
hvi  gave  occasion  to  many.     Epitaphs  and  panegy-  Dio^. 
rics  upon  that  young  man,  as  Laertius  reports  from  xenoph.' ' 
Aristotle,  principally  intended  as  compliments  to 
his  father,  were  numerous.     The  Mantineian  state  Pausaii. 
rewarded  his  merit  with  more  costly  honors :  an  ^  I'l]^' 
equestrian  statue  of  him,  placed  near  the  theater  in 
Mantineia,  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who 
travelled  through   Greece   between  four  and  five 
hundred  years  after.      Even  to  that  time  the  fame 
of  Gryllus  was  cherished  among  the  Mantineian 
people.     They  attributed  to  him  the  first  merit  in 
the  great  batde  in  which  he  fell ;  the  second  to  Ce- 
phisodorus,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  cavalry  ; 

fifth  olympiad,  about  two  years  only  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia. Bartfaelemi,  in  a  note  to  his  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  the 
Travels  of  Anachanis,  observii^  that  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
was  fought  in  the  year  before  Christ  362,  about  which  I  be- 
lieTe  there  is  no  difference,  adds  that  Xenophon*^  historu,  goes 
five  years  farther,  to  the  year  before  Christ  357.  What  he 
has  meant  by  the  phrase  XenophonU  kutory^  he  has  not  ex- 
plained. Xenophon^s  narrative  in  his  Grecian  Annals  ends 
with  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  His  panegjrric  of  Agesilaus  goes 
farther,  including  the  death  of  that  priuce ;  the  time  of  which 
is  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  is  generally  set  (perhaps  a 
year  or  more  too  early)  within  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Mantfaieia«  This  however  alone  I  think  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  date  of  Xenophon's  death,  as  it  stands  in  our  copies  of  Dio- 
genes. But  in  the  Grecian  Annals  a  fact  is  stated,  the  suc- 
cession of  Tisiphonus  to  the  tyranny  of  Pheras  in  Thessaly, 
(Hel.  1.  6.  c.  4.  s.  37.)  which  according  to  Diodorus,  and  to  Xe« 
nophon  too,  in  DodwelFs  reckoning,  happened  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad,  the  year  before 
Christ  357,  just  dre  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  and 
perhaps  Barthelemi  has  had  this  obscurely  in  his  mind,  un- 
willing for  the  trouble  of  farther  looking  after  it.  Xenophon^s 
mention  of  the  succession  of  Tisiphonus  does  not  imply  its  re- 
cency, but  rather  the  contrary :  *  Tisiphonus,^  he  adds,  *  still 
^  held  the  government'  Hence  the  inference  seems  reasona- 
ble that  Xenophon  lived  a  considerable  time  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Tisiphonus,  in  the  year  before  Christ  357. 
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CHAP,    and  the  third  only  to  their  own  highly  re^^cted 
.^/^  fellowcitizen  Podsures.     Among  the  Athenians,  al- 
ready in  XenophcHi's  age,  the  pracdce  was  growing, 
in  paying  compliments,  and  in  everything,  to  run 
into  extravagance.    .The  Attic  cavalry,  having  been 
the  only  victorious  part  of  the  army  of  their  confe- 
deracy at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  had  a  fair  claim  to 
public  honor.    A  picture  of  the  battle  was  there- 
fore placed  in  the  Cerameicus,  which  Pausanias 
mentions  as   remaining  perfect  when    he   visited 
Athens.     In  this  picture  it  was  resolved  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Gryllus ;  and,  whether  with  £sur  pic- 
turesk  licence  may  perhaps  be  disputed,  but  against 
all  authority  in  history,  Gryllus  was  represented  g^v- 
fs**?"     ^"S  ^^  mortal  wound  to  £pameinondas^.     Pausa* 
nias  also  found  the  memory  of  Xenophon's  residence 
preserved  by  tradition  among  the  Triphylians,  and 
cherished  among  the  most  informed  of  the  Eleians, 
Scillus  was  then  again  in  ruin ;  but  the  temple  of 
Diana  remained ;  and,  near  it,  a  monument  of  mar- 
ble, which  Pausanias  knew  to  be  from  the  quarries 
of  mount  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  with  a  figure,  which 
the   neighboring    inhabitants   asserted   to   be   of 
'  Xenophon. 

^ Pictoribns  atquc  poetis 

Qnidlibet  audendi  semper  full  aeqaa  potestaa. 

HoR.  de  art.  poet  v.  !0. 
According  to  all  accounts  of  Gryllus  he  fought  in  the  Athe- 
nian cavalry.  Xenophon,  in  his  narratiye  of  the  battle,  makes 
no  mention  of  his  son ;  but  he  marks  clearly  that  the  Athenian 
cavalry  was  not  ingaged  till  after  Epameinondas  had  received 
his  death-blow. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Affairs  of  the  GnzciAur  Settlements  in  Sicitr  and 
Italy  ;  from  the  Athenian  Invasion,  to  the 
Settlement  of  the  Syracusan  Government  under 
DioNYsius  and  Hippakinus. 


SECTION  I. 

Me  Athenitm  IniMMMn.    MnUnutrmUan  oni  ZrfguMton  •/  JHoeUi  «# 
Syretcwe, 

jjf  noEVEE  may  Ingage  in  the  investigation  of 
Girecian  history  among  the  original  authors,  whether 
writing  for  others,  or  only  reading  for  himself, 
€annot  but  feel,  at  the  period  where  we  are  now 
arrived,  the  loss  of  regular  guidance  from  those 
cotemporary  with  the  events,  citizens  of  the  re- 
publics theydescribe,  conversant  with  the  politics 
and  warfare  of  the  time,  eyewitnesses,  or  generally 
acquainted  with  eyewitnesses  of  the  facts  they  relate. 
After  the  death  of  Epameinondas,  with  which 
Xenophon's  narrative  ends,  the  only  account  of 
Grecian  afiairs,  aiming  at  connection,  is  that  of  the 
Sicilian  Diodorus,  who  lived  above  three  hundred 
years  after,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar.  In  this 
long  interval,  the  establishment,  first  of  the  Mace- 
donian, and  afterward  of  the  Roman  ^empire,  had 
VOL.  v.  39 
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CHAF.    SO  altered  and  overwhelmed  the  former  politics  of 
XXIX.   ^^  civUized  world,  that  they  were  no  more  to  be 
gathered  but  from  books,  in  the  age  of  DiodoraSy 
than  at  this  day. 

Many  valuable  works  of  elder  writers  were  in- 
deed extant,  of  which  a  few  sentences  only,  pre- 
served  in   quotations,  are   now   known  to   exist. 
Very  interesting  portions  of  Sicilian  history  were 
published    by    men  of   eminent  abilities,  whose 
means  of  information  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  but  whose  interests 
and  passions,  according  to  remaining  report,  more 
tinged  their  narratives.     Diodorus,  who  had  these 
materials  before  him,  was  a  scholar  of  some  elo- 
quence, and  apparently  a  well-meaning  man ;  but 
very  ill  qualified,  either  by  experience  in  politics 
and  war,  or  by  communication  among  statesmen  and 
military  men,  or  by  natural  acuteness  of  judgement, 
to  sift  the  truth  from  the  various  falsehood  and 
sophistication  in  which  party-writers  would  stu- 
diously inwrap  it.     The  circumstances  of  his  age 
also  led  Diodorus  to  prejudices.     Roman  liberty, 
never    assured  by  a  good  constitution,  was,  after 
many  bloody  struggles,  then  just  finally  crushed  by 
a  military  despotism,  pervading  the  civilized  world. 
Men  of  letters,  indignant  at  the  event,  were  com- 
pelled to  silence  about  it ;   yet  when*  none  could 
any  longer  oppose  openly  the  gigantic  tyranny,  a 
kind  of  masked  war  was  waged  against  it,  in  treat- 
ing sometimes  of  early  Roman,    but    oftencr  of 
Grecian  history.     This  purpose,  which  may  be 
observed    extensive   among  the   writers    of  both 
nations,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  is 
conspicuous  in  Diodorus.     Warm  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  he  has  adopted,  without  discrimina- 
tion, the  party  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  sup- 
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posed  animated  in  the  same  way  ;  tho  their  prin-    sect. 
cipal  object  has  too  often  been  only^to  promote       '• 
the  interest,  or  veil  the  crimes,  of  a  faction.     In 
abridging  then,  as  his  extensive  plan  of  universal 
history  required,  often  he  has  evidently  missed  the 
meaning  of  political  and  military  writers  whom  he 
proposed  to  follow  :  but,  far  worse  than  this,  he 
has  often  omitted  leading  and  connecting  facts,  the 
most  necessary  toward  a  right  understanding  of 
following    matter.      In  remark,   rarely    deserving 
attention,    he    is  sometimes    even  puerile.      His 
honesty  nevertheless  gives  him  value  ;   and  even 
the  contradictions,  into  which,  in  collecting  mate- 
rials   from  different  authors,   he   has  fallen,   tho 
vexatious  and  disgusting  to  a  hasty  reader,   yet 
while,  to  a  careful  observer,  they  often  evince  his 
honesty,   they  sometimes  also  show  those  truths 
which  a  more  ingenious  writer,  with  the  same  pre- 
judices,  would  not  have  afforded  opportunity  to 
discover. 

For  the  deficiencies  of  Diodorus*s  generally  con-  ^ 
cise,   and  frequently  broken    narrative,    Plutarch 
offers,  fpr  detached  portions  of  history,  the  most 
copious  supply  remaining.     Plutarch,  living  about  a 
century  and  half  later  than  Diodorus,  possessed  yet 
probably  all  the  stores  of  former  knowlege  undimi- 
nished.    But  while,  in  Sicily,  men  versed  in  civil 
and  military  business  were  induced,  by  the  interest 
they  felt  in  the  wars  and  revolutions  in  which  they 
bore  a  share,  to  transmit  accounts  of  them  to  pos- 
terity, another  description  of  writers  arose    and  " 
florished  in  various  parts  of  Greece.     The  nume- 
rous schools  of  philosophy  had  long  been  the  semi- 
naries to  prepare  youth  for  high  fortune  through 
political  or  military  eminence.      They  had  lately 
opened  means  for  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth. 
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CHAP,    by  meeriy  teaching  doquence  and  politics.     Inge^ 
JJ^^  nuity,  incited  by  the  desire  of  gain,  proceeded  then 
to  find  new  channels,  and  litteratnre  itself  was  mide 
a  trade  ;  a  branch  of  which,  perhaps  the  most  pro* 
fitable,  was  something  very  ans^ogous  to  modem 
newS'^writing.    The  principal  difference  was,  that 
as  the  news  of  the  day  could  not  be  circulated  by 
writing  as  by  the  press,  the  writer  was  obliged  to 
take  a  more  extended  period ;  and  like  our  monthly 
and  annual  publishers  of  news,  to  digest  his  matter 
with  more  care,  whence  his  work  became  dignified 
with  the  title  of  history.    But  nothing  more  invites 
the  curiosity  of  the  many  than  the  private  history 
of  eminent  persons.     Panegyric  will  have  charms 
for  some :  but  satire  of  eminent  living  characten, 
managed  with  any  dexterity,  is  always  highly  allur- 
ing to  the  multitude,  and  forces  the  attention  even 
of  the  calumniated  and  their  friends.    Greece  then, 
divided  into  so  many  states,  jealous  each  of  its  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction  and  peculiar  jurisprudence,  afforded 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  safety  to  libellers ;  and 
aafe^  not  only  against  penalties  of  law,  but  also 
against  that  conviction  of  falsefhood  which,  by  over- 
throwing reputation,  might  ruin  the  author's  trade  ; 
because,  while,  in  every  republic,  curiosity  was 
alive  to  accounts  of  persons  eminent  in  any  other, 
means  to  sift  the  truth  of  any  account  were  gene- 
rally  wanting.     Writers  of  what  was  called  die 
history  of  the  times,  thus  became  very  numerous, 
and  men  of  great  talents  and  acquirements  were  in- 
duced to  ingage  in  the  business.    As  then  the  ge- 
neml  licentiousness  was  excessive,  the  falsehood, 
most  invidiously  and  wrongfully  attributed  by  some 
Roman  authors  to  Grecian  history  without  reserve, 
has  been  fairly  enough  charged  against  those  of  the 
ages  after  Xenophon,  who  might  perhaps  be  more 
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fitly  called  news- writers  and  anecdote-writers  than 
historians. 

With  such  materials  abounding  before  him,  PIu* 
tarch,  in  the  leisure  of  the  Roman  empire,  under 
the  benignant  government  of  Trajan,  conceived  the 
design  of  showing  the  principal  characters  of  Gre* 
cian  history  in  advantageous  comparison  with  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Roman.  Viewing  then  with 
just  regret  the  degraded  state  of  mankind  under  the 
existing  despotism,  and  from  horrors  recently  past, 
notwithstanding  the  advantageous  character  and 
conduct  of  the  reigning  prince,  foreboding  the  pro- 
bability of  a  renewal  of  them,  his  purpose  appears 
to  have  been  to  spred,  with  the  fame  of  his  own 
nation,  a  spirit  of  revolution  and  democracy.  It  has 
been,  injuriously  for  him,  too  extensively  held, 
among  modem  writers,  that  he  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  historian,  whose  authority  might  be  quoted 
for  matters  of  fact,  with  the  same  confidence  as  that 
of  Thucydides  or  Xenophon,  or  Csesar  or  Tacitus. 
Sometimes  indeed  he  undertakes  historical  discus- 
sion, or  relating  different  reports,  leaves  judgment 
on  them  to  his  reader.  When  truth  thus  appears 
his  object,  his  matter  is  valuable  for  the  historian. 
But  generally  to  do  justice  to  his  great  work,  his 
Lives,  it  should  apparently  be  considered  that,  next 
at  least  to  panegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political 
and  moral,  ivas  his  purpose,  and  not  historical  in- 
formation. Indeed  he  has  in  plain  terms  disavowed 
Ae  office  of  historian  :  he  writes  lives,  he  says,  and 
not  histories^  But  to  produce  striking  characters, 
his  ctMistant  aim,  he  appears  much  to  have  sought 
private  history.  Authorities  however  for  this  are 
rarely  to  be  found  of  any  certainty  ;  and  litde  scru- 
pulous as  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions 

^  Ovrs  /ftp  kopioQ  ^po^ofifv,  dXXfll  Biovff.     *V  Alex.  init. 
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CHAP,    the  most  public,  concerning  which  he  often  contra- 
^  diets,  without  reserve    or  apology,  not  only  the 
highest  authorities,  but  even  himself,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinize,  with  great 
solicitude,  the  testimonies  to  private  anecdotes,  if 
even  sometimes  he  did  not  indulge  his  invention*. 
With  the  same  political  principles,  and  prejudices 
and  purposes  as  Diodorus,  far  more  ingenious,  he 
has  been  however,  in  political  and  military  know- 
lege,  equally  deficient.     Diodorus,  tho  a  zealot  for 
democracy,  or  what,  having^  never  seen  it,  he  sup- 
posed democracy  to  be,  has  sometimes  described 
its  evils  in  just  and  strong  colors.     Plutarch  is  still 
more  unequal  and  uncertain.      When  led  by  his 
subject  to  exercise  his  judgement,  he  could  see  that 
civil  freedom  can  be  no  way  secure  but  through  a 
balance  of  powers  in  a  state  ;  or  possibly  he  may 
have  followed  Cicero's  authority  in  asserting,  that 
a  combination  of  democracy,  aristocracy  and  monar- 
chy, would  make  the  best  government ;  for  at  other 
times  we  find  him  an  inconsiderate  and  even  furious 
advocate  of  the  pure  democratical  cause. 

The  partialities  then  of  these  two  writers  being 
considered,  together  with  the  indifference  of  one  of 
them  to  historical  truth,  when  illustration  or  pane- 
gyric  was  his  object,   we  may  generally   gather 

*  Plutarch^s  deficiencies,  as  an  historian,  can  escape  none 
who  may  have  occasion  to  examine  him  critically.  The  no* 
tice  talcen  of  them  hy  some  writers  has  been  mentioned  on 
former  occasions.  I  will  add  here  that  of  a  learned  and  acutfe 
critic,  the  baron  de  Sainte  Croix.  ^  Personne  n'ignore  que  les 
^  vies  des  hommes  illustres  sont  des  tableaux  peu  corrects ; 
^  ou  Pexpression  est  superieure  a  Pordonnance.  Cet  historien 
^  (Plutarch)  ne  rassemble  des  faits  que  pour  donner  des  lecons, 
^  &  ne  raconte  que  pour  avoir  Pocca^ion  et  le  droit  de  reflechir. 
^  Un  pareil  plan  ne  peut  ^tre  que  fort  nuisible  a  Pexactitude. 
^  Quelle  confusion  aussi  ne  trouve-t-on  pas  dans  les  difierens 
^  recits  de  cet  historien  V  Examen  critique  des  hlstorieai 
d^ Alexandre*  prem.  sect. 


Plutarch. 
T.  Dion. 

v.The- 
miit.  k 
Timol. 
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where  to  trust,  and  where  to  doubt  them.  When 
they  report  facts  adverse  to  their  known  partialities, 
which  happens  often  from  the  honesty  of  Diodorus, 
and  sometimes  from  the  carelessness  of  Plutarch, 
credit  will  of  course  be  given  them.  But  when  the 
tale,  conformed  to  their  prejudices,  bears  appear- 
ance of  exaggeration,  distortion,  or  invention, 
whether  their  own  or  of  others  from  whom  they 
have  gleaned,  we  must  inquire  if  it  accords  with  the 
course  of  history,  with  well-attested  events  and 
well-attested  characters  ;  if  it  is  consistent  with  all 
that  the  author  himself  has  related ;  and  more  espe- 
cially if  it  is  in  any  degree  either  supported  or  contra- 
dicted by  those  earlier  extant  writers,  some  of  them 
cotemporary  with  the  transactions,  from  whom  we 
gain  occasional  and  sometimes  large  assistance : 
such  assistance  must  always  be  of  high  value. 

One  more  writer,  Justin,  may  require  notice  here, 
only  because  he  is  commonly  quoted  with  the 
others.  His  general  abridgement  is  too  scanty  and 
imperfect  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  historian,  and 
his  selection  of  more  detailed  matter,  to  enliven  it, 
is  too  commonly  of  extravagant  tales,  unknown  or 
uncredited  by  other  authors. 

Among  the  deficiencies  of  historical  materials, 
not  least  to  be  regretted,  is  the  failure  of  means  for 
tracing  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  prosperity  of 
some  of  the  Sicilian  cities  ;  a  prosperity  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  we  might  perhaps  reasonably  deny 
belief  to  report  of  it,  the  best  attested,  if  monuments 
yet  existing,  which  have  survived,  some  of  them 
two  thousand  years,  the  ruin  of  those  cities,  did  not 
afibrd  proof  incontestable.  And  here  strikingly  ap- 
pears, .what  before  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, how  much   misfortunes,  and  crimes,   and 
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CHAP,   mkeries,  ingage  and  force  die  notice  of  die  oMm- 
^^^]!^  poraiy  recorder  of  eTcntS)  more  than  blesamgs  and 
virtues,  and  the  happiness  of  nations.    The  i 
of  the  calamities,  for  which  the  Sicilian^  eren 
than  most  (rf*  the  other  Grecian  s^dements,  were 
remarkable,  are  in  large  proportion  <^ned  to  us; 
but  to  account  for  dieir  prosperity,  more  wonderful 
from  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  interfering 
troubles,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  even  fior 
conjecture  sometimes  hardly  find  probaUe  ground. 
We  have  formerly  observed  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments in  Sicily  divided  into  many  small  ttpul^cs, 
and  the  same  consequence  resulting  as  in  Greece 
itself,  the  inability  of  each  to  maintain  the  indepen* 
dency  which  was  the  favorite  object  of  all.     Syn^ 
cuse  was  generally  the  leading  state  of  Sicily,  aar 
Laceda&mon  of  Greece.     When  all  the  Grecian 
interest  in  the  iland  Was  threatened  widi  sufaju- 
gation  by  the  imperial  democracy  of  Adiens,  the 
government  of  Syracuse  was  democratical,   and, 
perhaps  as  nearly  as  any  ever  was,  a  pure  democra* 
cy.     The  necessity  for  new  subordination,  arising 
from  the  presstu-e  of  the  Athenian  arms,  pro^hiced 
some  improvement  of  so  licentious  a  constitution, 
and  placed  Hermocrates  son   of  Hermon,  at  the 
head  of  aflfairs.     But  as  a  keen  feelii^  of  great 
evil,  and  anxious  fear  of  greater  impending,  alone 
brought  the  soverein  Many  to  that  temper  whiofa 
inabled  so  excellent  a  man  to  take  the  lead,  so, 
immediately  as  calamity  and  alarm  subsided,  others 
Diodor.      prevailed  against  him.     In   vain  he  opposed  the 
1.13.C.19.  nefarious  decree  for  the   death  of  the  Athenian 
generals,  and  for  the  atrocious  cruelty  which  fcrflow- 
ed  to  the  captive  army.    The  author  of  that  de- 
cree was  Diodes,  already  eminent  for  his  fitvor 
with  the  multitude,  acquired  by  turbulent  forward* 
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ness  in  aaserting  their  absolute  so?ereinty,  and    sscr. 
violent  invective  against  all  in  power.    Success  led  .^^J^ 
to  farther  success,  and  Diodes  quicklj  overthrew 
the  government  establbhed  by  Hermocrates,  which 
Aristotle  has  described  by  the  respectable  title  of  Anitot. 
polity,  and  restored  that  tumultuary  government,  cM^  *'  ^' 
by  which  the  Syracusan  affairs  had  been  adminis- 
tered before  the  Athenian  invasiiHi.    Under  such 
circumstances,    a    forein  command  would  be  for 
Hermocrates  a  refuge.     Accordingly  he  promoted 
a  decree  toe  the  Syracusan  state  to  pay  its  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Lacedsmon,  by  joining  in  offensive 
war  against  Athens  ;  and  the  armament  was  in  B.C.  412, 
consequence  equipped,   which  we  have  formerly  ^'- ^*' ^' 
seen  earning  honor  for  its  country  under  his  orders 
in  Asia. 

Thc/  result  however,  as  we  have  also  formerly 
seen,  was  unfortunate  for  himself.    In  his  absence  Ch.  19.  s. 
his    adversaries  so    prevailed  in   Syracuse,   that,  Hisfo^.' 
within  the  twelvemonth,  he  was  superseded  in  his 
forein  command.     Still  parties  were  so  balanced  B.C.411. 
that  his  friends  presently  procured  his  restoration.  ^*'92.2. 
But  soon  after  a  more  violent  effort  of  party  not 
only    deprived   him  again  of  his  command,  but 
condemned  him,  and  those  most  attached  to  him, 
to  banishment.     The  principal  officers  of  his  army 
were  included  in  the  sentence,  and  numbers  of  the 
citizens  at  home,  whether  by  a  positive  decree,  or 
by  fear  of  consequences,  were  also  driven  from 
their  country. 

The  power  of  the  party  adverse  to  Hermocrates 
being  thus  established,  and  the  deficiences  of  the 
new  or  restored  government  being  abundantly  Diod.Li3. 
obvious,  Diodes  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  ^' 
legislator.  The  democratical  form  was  retained 
as  the  basis  of  his  constitution.  Of  his  laws  one 
VOL.  v.  40 
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CHAP,    only  remabs  reported,  denouncing  death  against 
^^^^'    any  who  should  enter  the  place  of  civil  assembly 


in  arms.  This  law  exhibits  a  striking  feature  of 
democracy,  and  it  appears  to  mark  in  the  legislator 
a  zeal  for  that  form  of  government,  accompanied 
with  a  conviction  of  difficult  and  almost  impossi- 
Arutou  bility  to  carry  it  through  in  practice.  Aristotle 
U5.c4.  evidendy  considered  the  change  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  Hermocrates  to  that  of  Diocles  as  a  change 
gready  for  the  worse  ;  and  Diodorus,  not  a  pane- 
gyrist of  Diocles  himself,  though  a  friend  to  his 
party,  speaks  of  the  new  code  as  remarkable  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  severity  with  which  it  was 
executed.  To  keep  order  in  a  democracy  may 
require  more  severity  than  in  other  forms  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  there  seems  ground  for  believing 
that  the  constitution  of  Diocles  was  not  without 
ability  adapted  to^the  purpose.  It  is  evident  that 
he  established  some  constitutional  restraint  upon 
popular  extravagance  :  it  appears  even  that  he 
raised  a  kind  of  aristocratical  body  to  great  weight 
in  the  government ;  and,  how  far  it  was  provided 
for  by  law,  we  know  not,  but  he  so  managed  that, 
in  fact,  one  chief  held  the  supreme  executive 
authority,  civil  and  military,  and  he  was  himself 
that  chief. 
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SECTION  H. 

Dinnont  afnong  the  Sicilians.     Carthaginian  Invasion  under  Hannibal, 
Sieges  of  Selinus  and  Himera,    Return  of  Hermoerates  /•  SicQy, 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  skct. 
legislation  of  Diocles,  the  revolution »  which  gave  ..^^^^ 
occasion  for  it^  produced  very  unfortunate  conse- 
quences for  the  whole  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily, 
Under  Hermoerates  tliat  interest  had  been  united. 
When  the  democratical  party  prevailed  against 
him  in  Syracuse,  tho  the  aristocratical  would  in 
other  cities  be  shaken,  yet  it  did  not  equally  fall ; 
Syracusan  influence  could  no  longer  hold  all  united, 
and  the  Grecian  cause  was  broken. 

A  war,  it  will  be  remembered,  between  two  Ch.  is.  of 
little  republics  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Hand,  led 
to  that  scourge  of  Sjrracuse  and  of  Sicily,  the  Athe- 
nian invasion.  The  people  of  Egesta,  overborne 
by  the  people  of  Selinus,  who  obtained  assistance 
firom  Syracuse,  were  without  resource  but  in  exter- 
nal aid,  which  was  sought  and  received  from 
Athens.  While  then  the  Athenian  arms  pressed 
upon  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  the  Egestans 
were  relieved  ;  but,  with  the  catastrophe  of  tHe 
Athenian  forces,  followed  by  the  downfal  of  the 
influence  of  Hermoerates,  their  situation  became 
even  more  perilous  than  before  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
exasperation  of  their  enemies  was  increased,  the 
hope  of  liberality  from  Syracuse  was  lessened,  and 
all  prospect  of  a  protecting  power  anywhere  among 
the  Grecian  states  was  done  away.  One  glimpse 
of  safety  only  remained :  tho  all  chance  of  Grecian 
protection  failed,  yet  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  patronage  of  a  barbarian  power  ;  and  this  was 
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CHAP,    a  resource  which  had  not  been  scrupled  somedmes 
,3^J^  by  people  of  purer  Grecian  blood  than  the  Eges- 
&Ch**w'  tians,  who  were  a  mixed  race.    The  rival  city 
8.i.ofthi'i  itself,  Selinus,  tho  boasting  a  population  completely 
"**         Grecian,  had  been,  as  we  h^ve  formerly  seen,  the 
Ch.  10.  B.  ally  of  Carthage  against  Syracuse  ;  and  it  was  the 
Hi^.    '    resort  of  ^n  expelled  party  from  Himera,  also  a 
Grecian  city,  to  the  same  barbarian  power,  that 
produced  the  formidable  invasion  which  was  re- 
pressed by  the  memorable  victory,  obtained  under 
the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  Gelon. 

Since  that  victory,  now  above  seventy  years,  the 
Carthaginian  gpvemment  had  made  no  considerable 
exerticm  for  the  recovery  of  its  dominion  in  Sicily. 
The  protection  of  its  suffering  allies  of  Egesta  seems 
to  have  afforded  now  no  unreasonable  pretext  for 
B.C.410.  interfering  again  in  arms.     In  the  third  summer 
^d\\     ^^^  ^^®  conclusion  of  the  fatal  expedition  of  the 
chron.   '   Athenians  against  Syracuse,  a  Carthaginian  army 
^^'         arrived,  not  less  powerful,  perhaps,  than  that  whose 
defeat  raised  Gelon's  military  fame.     The  historian 
Kphorus,  following  apparently  the  more  extravagant 
of  the  accounts  which  passed  into  Greece,  ventured 
to  state  the  infantry  alond*  at  two  hundred  thou- 
Diod.1.13.  sand ;    the  horse   he  called  four  thousand.     But 
58.  'pjuigg^^^  ^  Sicilian,  likely  to  have  had  means  of  in- 
formation, without  partialities  of  a  kind  to  induce 
him  to  underrate  the  Carthaginian  number,  reckon- 
ed the  whole  force  little  more  than  one  hundred 
Xen.Hei.  thousand.    With  this  account  Xenophon's  judge- 
s'. 37.^    '  ment  led  him  to  concur,  so  far  that,  in  cursory 
mention  of  the  expedition,  he  calls  the  Carthagi- 
nian army  a  hundred  thousand  -  men.     The  com- 
Diod.  1.     mander-in-chief  was  Hannibal,  grandson,  acc<Mxling 
13.  c.  69.    ^  Diodorus,  of  Hamilcaf,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Himera.     The  force  brought  from  Africa  was  land- 
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ed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  iland  near  Lily- 
baeum.  Hannibal  was  presently  joined  by  the 
£gestaiis,  together  with  the  Sicilian  subjects  of 
Carthage,  and  he  proceeded  to  revenge  its  allies 
by  marching  against  Selinus.  The  port»  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  litde  river  Mazara,  yielded  to 
his  first  assault,  and  siege  was  laid  to  the  city. 

What  Selinus  was  remains  to  this  day  testified 
by  ruins,  among  the  most  magnificent  of  human 
works  existing,  tlio,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Strabo 
described  it  as  a  town  destroyed,  and  the  place  almost 
a  desert.  How  a  people  commanding  so  narrow 
a  territory,  without  fame  for  commerce,  any  more 
than  for  politics  or  war,  acquired  means  to  raise  such 
works,  we  find  no  information.  But  we  learn  that 
the  public  wealth,  which,  to  a  large  amount, 
whencesoever  arising,  they  certainly  possessed,  was 
employed  more  in  public  ornament  and  popular 
luxury,  than  in  what  should  have  given  strength  to 
the  state.  Temples,  baths,  processions,  and  festi- 
vals, consumed  what  should  have  raised  fordfica* 
tions  and  maintained  military  discipline,  which 
might  have  given  security  in  more  moderate  injoy- 
nients.  Aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  own 
means  to  resist  the  might  of  Carthage,  the  Selinun- 
tines  had  implored  help  from  all  the  Grecian  cities 
of  their  iland  ;  urging,  with  evident  reason,  the  in- 
terest of  all  to  save  them  from  the  threatened  ruin. 
But  tho  their  solicitations  were  kindly  received, 
and  the  justness  of  their  representations  acknow- 
leged,  yet  the  many  independent  republics  feared 
each  to  give  its  single  assistance,  and  to  bring  them 
to  cooperation  was  a  complex  business  and  slow. 
Agrigentum  and  Gela,  tho  marked  by  situation  for 
the  next  attack,  waited  for  Syracuse  ;  and  Syracuse 
waited  to  collect  the  force  of  all  the  towns  in  which 
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CHAP,    it  had  command  or  influence^  as  likely  all  to  be 

,J^^  little  enough  for  the  occasion* 

While  succor  was  thus  delayed,  after  a  siege 
of  only  nine  days,  the  walls  of  Selinus  were  forced. 
The  greater  part  of  the  men  in  arms,  assembling  in 
the  agora,  were  overpowered,  and  put  to  the 
sword.  Amid  rapine  and  every  sort  of  violence,  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  followed,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages.  On  such  an  occasion,  an  army  composed, 
after  the  common  method  of  Carthage,  of  troops 
ingaged  by  hire  from  various  barbarous  nations, 
was  not  to  be  readily  restrained.  The  humanity  of 
the  general  however  was  neither  slowly  nor  inef- 
fectually exerted,  and  yet  sixteen  thousand  persons 

Diod.1.13.  are  said  to  -have  been  slain.    Five  thousand  men 

c   Sk'7 

were  nevertheless  spared  as  prisoners,  and  orders 
for  abstaining  from  all  violence  toward  the  multi- 
tude of  women  and  children  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  the  temples,  were  duty  respected.  Between  two 
and  three  thousand,  of  both  sexes,  escaped  by  flight 
to  Agrigentum. 
c.  69.  Information  of  the  fate  of  Selinus  struck  terror 

throughout  the  Grecian  cities  of  Sicily.  The  Agri- 
gentine  and  Syracusan  governments  agreed  in  the 
resolution  to  try  negotiation.  A  mission  from  them, 
liberally  received  by  the  Carthaginian  general,  failed 
however  of  its  object.  The  subjugation  of  the 
iland  indeed  seems  to  have  been  Hannibal's  pur- 
pose ;  in  the  prosecuticm  of  which,  however,  his 
conduct  was  that  of  the  officer  of  a  great  and  civi- 
lized state,  and  not  of  a  leader  of  barbarians.  The 
Carthaginians  appear  to  have  been  not  strangers  to 
the-generous  policy,  which  we  have  seen  ordinary 
among  the  Persians,  for  holding  a  conquered  people 
in  subjection.  There  was  a  party  among  the  Seli- 
nuntines,  apparently  subsisting  from  Gelon's  age^ 
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disposed  to  friendly  connection  with  Carthage,'  and   sect. 
averse   to    those  measures,   whatever  they  were,  .^^^^^ 
which,  with  the  vengeance  of  that  powerful  state, 
bad  now  superinduced  the  ruin  of  their  city.    £m- 
pedion,  a  principal  man  of  that  party,  was  among 
those  who  had  fled    to  Agrigentum.     Upon  the 
failure  of  the  mission  from  that  city  and  Syracuse, 
his  fellow  fugitives  desired  to  commit  their  interests 
to  him.     They  found  themselves  then  not  deceived 
in  their  hope  of  Hannibal's  liberality*    All  were  re- 
stored to  their  homes  and  possessions ;  required 
only  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Carthage,  and  for- 
bidden to  restore  the  demolished  fortifications  of 
their  city. 

Among  the  many  Grecian  republics  in  Sicily, 
claiming  independency,  it  was  seldom  that  some 
one,  either  through  iiliberality  of  the  government, 
or  lawlessness  of  the  people,  was  not,  by  some  in- 
justice, offending  the  Sican  and  Sicel  tribes,  which 
still  held  the  center  of  the  iland.  Generally  there- 
fore those  unfortunate  barbarians  preferred  a  con- 
nection with  the  powerful  state  of  Carthage.  The 
Sicans,  who  held  the  western  parts,  had  mosUy  joined 
Hannibal  on.his  arrival.  His  success  against  Seli- 
nus  brought  the  rest,  with  many  of  the  Sicels,  to 
solicit  th^t  they  also  might  be  admitted  to  alliance. 
Strengthened  with  their  forces,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Himenu 

Tho  Syracuse  held  at  this  time  no  decisive  lead 
among  the  Sicilian  Greek  cities,  yet,  in  the  pres- 
sure of  danger,  all  looked  to  it  with  a  disposition  to 
respect  its  claims  to  authority  as  the  most  powerful 
state.  Diocles,  possessing  the  civil  supremacy  there, 
commanded  of  course  the  means  for  adding  to  it  the 
military;  and  thus  became  general-in-chief  of  the  Diod.i.i3. 
combined  forces  which  marched  to  relieve  Himera.  ^* 
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CHAP.  On  his  arrivHl  he  ventured  a  battle,  in  which,  with 
^-^'^-  some  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  he  was  however  finally 
unsuccessful,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
city  walls'.  Rumor  there  met  him,  that  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  was  gone  to  Syracuse.  In  vehement 
alarm,  probably  apprehensive  of  some  party  move- 
ment not  less  than  of  the  forein  enemy,  he  resolved 
to  lead  his  forces  home.  Fearing  however  the 
pursuit  of  the  victorious  Carthaginians,  if  he  tvent 
by  land,  he  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  '  triremes,  from  different 
cities  of  the  confederacy,  which  lay  in  the  harbour* 
In  vain  the  wretched  Himeraeans  solicited  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  protection  which  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  allied  cities,  furnishing  the  fleet,  to  afford 
them.  In  vain  it  was  ui^ed  to  him  that  the  bodies 
of  many  Syracusans  remained  on  the  field  of  battle 
unburied.  The  insufficiency  only  of  the  vessels  to 
receive  at  once  his  whole  force,  induced  him  to 
leave  half  of  it  till  the  fleet  could  return.  Some 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Himerseans  how- 
ever were  taken  aboard.  He  sailed  himself  with  the 
first  division. 

This  desertion  of  the  man  charged  with  the  su- 
preme care  of  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily,  seems 
to  have  produced  that  kind  of  dissolution  of  military 
discipline  and  civil  order  among  the  unfortunate  Hi- 
meraeans  which  made  the  defence  of  the  place  im- 
possible. On  the  same  night  on  which'Diocles  fled 
in  safety  by  sea,  numbers  of  the  Himeraean  people 

'  In  this  QDsuccesafiil  battle,  for  sach  it  k  acknowlei^d  to 
have  been,  six  thousand  Carthaginians  were  asserted  by  Ti- 
maeus  to  have  fallen,  and  Ephorus  did  not  scruple  to  say  more 
than  twenty  thousand.  Diod.  1.  13.  c.  60. — ^We  might  excuse 
some  moderate  exaggeration  in  Timseus  as  a  Sicilian,  but  the 
extravagance  of  Ephorus  in  stating  numbers,  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  cannot  but  a  little  weaken  his  general  credit. 
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ifigaged  in  the  hazardous  attempt  to  fly  by  land ; 
and  it  appears  that  many  succeeded.  Nevertheless 
the  remainder  defended  the  town  through  the  next 
day.  On  the  following  morning,  die  fleet  returning, 
after  having  landed  Diocles,  was  already  in  sight, 
when  the  Carthaginian  engines  hadmade  a  breach 
in  the  wall  sufficient  for  storming,  and  assault 
through  it  was  successful.  The  same  horrors  in- 
sued  as^on  the  capture  of  Selinus,  only  less  exten- 
sive, zs  the  town  was  smaller,  and  the  population 
lessened  by  flight. 

The  authority  of  Hannibal,  however,  again  gene- 
rously exerted,  stopped  the  slaughter.  Too  often 
we  find  the  Greek  not  less  than  the  Roman  writers 
venting  most  illiberal  invective  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  especially  imputing  atrocious  cru- 
elty. In  loose  imputation  Diodorus  is  as  vehement 
as  any ;  but  his  honesty  in  narrative,  correcting  the 
infustice  of  his  declamation,  shows  eulogy  due 
where  he  directs  his  invective.  What  he  proceeds 
to  relate,  however,  may  be  not  unfounded.  Han- 
nibal, he  says,  diligentiy  inquired  for  the  spot  where 
his  grandfather,  Hamilcar,  fell  in  the  battie  with 
Grelon ;  and  with  solemn  ceremony  he  sacrificed 
there  three  thousand  prisoners.  Exaggeration  may 
be  suspected  in  the  number ;  but  the  principle,  we 
are  well  assured,  was  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
Carthaginians,  but  with  the  early  Greeks,  and 
something  very  like  it  with  the  Romans  even  in 
their  highest  civilization.  Establishing  garrisons 
for  the  security  of  the  country  he  had  subdued,  and 
of  the  people  who  had  ingaged  in  alliance  with 
him,  Hannibal  then  returned  to  Carthage. 

It  was  in  these  critical  circumstances  that  Her^ 
mocrates,  furnished  by  the  generous  satrap  Phama- 
bazi:(s  with  money  for  the  express  purpose,  accord- 

vol,r  ▼•  41 
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CHAP.  ^^  ^  Xenophon,  of  procuring  a  naval  and  mflitary 
XXIX.  force  that  might  reestablish  him  in  his  country, 
arrived  at  M essena,  where  the  government  was 
friendly  to  him ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  inteQt- 
gence  of  this  had  contributed  to  decide  Diocles  to 
his  hasty  and  uncreditable  flight  from  Himera.  The 
name  of  Hermocrates,  alarming  to  Diocles,  and  his 
immediate  partizans,  gave  new  hope  to  numbers,  be- 
fore despairing  of  the  Grecian  cause  in  Sicily.  Those 
Himerseans  who  had  succeeded  in  the  hazardous 
measure  of  flying  by  land,  instead  of  going  to  Syra- 
cuse, whither  the  fugitives,  favored  by  Diocles  with 
the  passage  by  sea  were  conveyed,  preferred  putting 
themselves  under  the  protection  and  command  of 
Hermocrates  at  Messena. 

So  far  the  uncommon  virtue  of  this  party  leader 
has  been  rewarded  with  uncommon  good  fortune, 
that  writers  of  all  parties  have  bore  testimony  to  h» 
merit,  and  not  one  has  imputed  to  him  an  evil  ac- 
tion. The  troops  who  served  under  him  in  Am 
were  ready  to  go  all  lengths  with  him  against  the 
party  in  Syracuse  which  had  driven  him  into  ba- 
nishment ;  but  he  declared  to  them  his  resolution  to 
use  no  violence  against  the  existing  government  of 
his  countr}',  however  unjustly  he  and  his  adherents 
might  have  suffered  from  it.  Not  only  Xenophon, 
who  esteemed  him  highly,  bears  this  testimony  ex* 
Dtod.1.13.  pressly,  but  Diodorus,  whose  prejudices  were 
^'  ^^'  strong  in  favor  of  the  opposite  party,  shows  that  a 
resolution  so  becoming  a  virtuous  statesman  of  in- 
lai^d  views,  and  so  singular  among  Grecian  pa^ 
riots,  controled  the  measures  of  Hermocrates.  At 
Messena  favored  by  its  government,  he  built  five 
triremes  and  ingaged  about  a  thousand  soldiers  for 
pay.  About  an  equal  number  of  fugitive  Himer«» 
ans  resolved,  without  psgr,  to  follow  his  fortune.  He 
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iic^d  that  the  meer  reputation  of  this  force  might  sect. 
have  the  effect  of  inabling  his  numerous  friends,  in  ^^' 
Syracuse,  to  regain  the  ascendency  in  the  general 
assembly;  but,  that  hope  failing,  he  turned  his 
views  another  way,  still  with  the  same  purpose  of 
inabling  his  friends  to  prevail  against  his  adversa- 
ries, in  legal  course,  through  the  interest  that  he 
might  acquire  by  essential  service  to  his  city  against 
its  forein  enemies,  without  violence  against  itself. 

This  view  was  open  to  him  through  his  antient 
interest,  among  the  Grecian  cities,  among  the  Si- 
eels,  and,  in  general,  throughout  the  iland.  Han- 
nibal, in  returning  with  his  victorious  army  to 
Africa,  left  the  town  of  Selinus  to  those  of  its  citi- 
zens, with  Empedion  at  their  head,  who  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  the  Carthaginian  connection.  The 
mare  eminent  and  active  of  the  opposite  party  were 
in  exile  ;  the  fortifications  in  ruin.  We  have  seen 
it  a  common  policy  of  the  Athenians,  for  holding 
conquered  places  in  subjection,  to  demolish  their 
walls;  and  such  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  need  of 
Carthaginian  protection,  would  make  those  who 
held  Selinus,  a  faithful,  tho  a  weak  garrison  for 
Carthage. 

On  a  knowlege  of  these  circumstances,  Hermo- 
crates  formed  his  plan.  While  it  was  yet  winter  he 
marched  by  the  less  practised  inland  road,  and 
coming  upon  the  town  unexpectedly,  entered  it  un- 
resisted. The  exiles  were  of  course  restored.  No 
violence  appears  to  have  followed  to  Empedion's 
party,  except  that,  of  course,  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment passed  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Her- 
mocrates.  For  security  s^inst  the  Carthaginians, 
ford&eations  would  now  be  indispensable.  But  the 
numbers  that  could  be  trusted  were  unequal  to  the 
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CHAP,   defence  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  old  city.  *  A  con- 
XXIX.    venient  part  only  therefore  was  refortified,  and  thus  a 
strong  hold  was  provided  for  the  friends  of  the  Gre- 
cian cause,  on  the  verge  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of 
the  Hand. 

Hermocrates  proceeded  then  to  carry  hostility 
against  the  general  enemies  of  the  Greeks.  He 
plundered  successively  the  Motyene  and  the  Panor- 
mitan  territories ;  and  the  people  of  each  risking 
action  with  him  separately,  he  defeated  both.  After 
this,  no  force  venturing  beyond  the  protection  of 
walls  to  oppose  him,  he  plundered  and  ravaged  the 
whole  of  the  country  acknowleging  the  sovereinty 
or  alliance  of  Carthage.  Laden  thus  with  spoils  he 
led  back  his  troops  highly  gratified,  both  those  who 
ingaged  gratuitously  in  adventure  with  him,  and 
those  to  whom  he  was  bound  for  pay,  to  injoy 
,  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  Selinus. 

It  appeared,  to  the  Sicilian  people  of  all  descrip* 
tions,  an  interesting  phenomenon,  that  the  united 
'  Grecian  interest,  with  the  powerful  Syracuse  at  its 
head,  should  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  over- 
throw of  two  principal  Grecian  cities  by  a  forein 
power,  and  that,  immediately  after,  an  exile  from 
Syracuse  should  not  only  recover  one  of  those  ci- 
ties, but  carry  war  successfully  through  the  enemy's 
country.     An  impression  strongly  in  favor  of  H&c- 
mocrates  followed,  throughout  the  Grecian  states 
B.C.  408.  and  in  Syracuse  itself.     He  resolved  to  improve  the 
OL  92. 4.  impression,  especially  in  Syracuse.   Early  in  spring, 
Di^.1.13.  he  went  to  Himera,  and  inquiring  diligently  for  the 
«•  "^s.        spQ^  where  the  Syracusan  troops  under  Diocles  had 
fallen,  he  caused  the  bones  to  be  carefully  collected. 
Placing  them  on  carriages  splendidly  decorated,  in 
funeral  style,  he  conducted  diem,  with  a  strong  es- 
cort, to  the  Syracusan  border.    With  ostentatious 
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respect  then  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  avoiding  to    sect. 
go  himself  any  farther,  he  committed  the  proces-  „^^,^ 
sion  to  others  not  involved  in  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment. 

The  arrival  of  this  extraordinary  funeral  pomp  at 
the  gate  of  Syracuse  excited  strong  feelings  in  the 
city.  The  people  assembled.  Diocles  endevored 
to  evince  the  absurdity  of  paying  honors  to  relics 
sent  by  an  unhallowed  exile,  which  might  be  those, 
he  said,  of  other  exiles,  or  of  any  rather  than  of 
loyal  S]rracusans.  He  could  not  however  over- 
come the  popular  sentiment,  which  was  so  excited, 
that  not  only  a  public  burial  was  given  to  the  relics, 
the  whole  people  attending,  but  Diocles  was  obliged 
to  abscond.  An  effort  was  then  made  by  the  friends 
of  Hermocrates  to  procure  a  decree  for  his  restora- 
tion ;  but  the  artful  eloquence  of  the  partizans  of 
Diocles  prevented.  The  merit  of  Hermocrates 
they  did  not  deny ;  but  a  great  superiority,  even  of  T>M.  ut 
merit,  they  affirmed  was  dangerous  in  a  democracy.  "'*^' 
If,  while  an  exile,  by  his  single  authority  and  influ- 
ence, he  could  raise  a  force  to  do  more  against  the 
Carthaginians  than  all  the  Sicilian  cities  together, 
what  could  oppose  him  in  S)rracuse,  were  he  once 
readmitted  there  ?  It  was  evident  that  he  not  only 
could,  but  would,  and  to  secure  himself,  perhaps 
must,  they  said,  assume  the  tyranny. 

Again  thus  disappointed,  Hermocrates  persevered 
in  the  resolution  to  avoid  all  violence,  and  withdrew 
quietly  to  Selinus.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  his 
friends  in  Syracuse,  after  what  had  passed,  could 
rest  in  quiet  there.  It  is  unlikely  that  his  oppo- 
nents would  remain  satisfied  with  their  civil  victory, 
so  hardly  gained,  and  not  follow  it  up  with  measures 
against  their  adversaries,  which  might  secure  their 
tottering  power.    The  friends  of  Hermocrates  there- 
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CHAF.  fore  urgently  claimed  that  assistance  and  protoctiaB 
J^^^  which  the  force  at  hb  command  inaUed  him  to 
give.  Their  intreaties  and  remonstrances  at  length 
induced  him  to  march  three  thousand  men  through 
the  Geloan  terri^Ny  to  the  Syracusan  boidtf .  Still 
however  he  would  not  enter  the  Syracusan  territory 
with  any  appearance  of  hostility ;  but  leaving  hk 
troops  on  the  frontier,  he  went,  attended  by  a  few 
friends  only,  to  Syracuse.  His  friends  there  had 
tdken  care  to  secure  his  entrance  by  the  gate  of 
Achradiaa ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  his  own  re- 
solution still  to  avoid  force,  and  trust  himself  to  the 
assembled  people.  That  he  had  not  miscalculated 
his  interest  with  the  people,  appears  from  .the  mode 
of  opposition  used  by  his  adversaries.  In  defiance 
of  the  law  of  Diocles,  an  armed  body  entered  the 
agora,  and  Hermocrates  was  killed.  Many  of  his 
friends  fell  with  him,  and  the  rest  saved  themselves 
only  by  iight  or  concealment.  An  assembly  of  the 
people,  such  as  might  be  where  an  armed  force 
commanded,  was  then  held,  and  decrees  of  deaA  or 
banbhment  were  issued,  as  the  authc»^  of  the  sue* 
cessful  violence  directed. 

Whether  Diocles  was  personally  concerned  in 
these  transactions,  we  have  no  direct  information^ 
nor  does  any  mention  occur  of  him  after  the  death 
of ''Hermocrates.  We  can  only  on  conjecture 
therefore  attribute  to  this  time  the  remarkaUe 
account  given  of  his  death  by  Diodorus,  m  treat* 
DM.  1.13.  ing  of  his  legislation.  Diocles  was  leading  the 
Syracusan  forces  out  of  the  city,  sa3r8  the  histman^ 
not  mentioning  against  what  enemy,  when  infor* 
mation  was  brought  him  of  tumult  in  the  agwa, 
with  indications  of  sedition.  In  alarm  he  hastened 
thidier,.  armed  as  he  was,  thoughtless  of  his  own 
law,  by  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  decreed 
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against  those  who  should  enter  the  agora  with  arms. 
Some  one  observing  to  him  that  he  seemed  to  scorn 
his  own  statue,  he  was  so  stung  with  the  reproach^ 
that,  with  an  oath  averring  he  would  show  the 
force  of  his  law,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  killed 
himself.  This  story  is  such  as,  with  or  without 
ground,  his  friends  would  be  likely  to  propagate, 
if  4ie  fell,  as  seems  not  improbable,  in  the  tumult 
which  deprived  Syracuse  and  Sicily  of  the  invalua^ 
Ue  life  of  Hermocrates. 

Nevertheless,  gathering  as  we  best  may  from 
the  unceftaio  light  a£forded  by  Diodorus,  Diodes 
seems  to  hav^  been  a  man  of  more  honest  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  democracy,  than  was  often  found 
among  leading  men  in  the  Grecian  republics  ;  and 
thence  perhaps  the  party-writers  of  the  times, 
whom  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  followed,  have  re- 
ported his  actions  with  less  warmth  of  panegyric 
than  those  of  some  others  professing  the  same 
princij^es,  who,  with  less  real  deference  to  them, 
promoted  more  the  private  interest  of  their  sup- 
porters.  His  political  successes  however  appear 
to  have  been  more  owing  to  a  forward,  active,  un- 
daunted and  indefatigable  boldness,  than  to  any 
great  talents  ;  and  as  a  military  commander  he  was 
clearly  deficient.  Very  unequal  to  die  lead  of  the 
a&irs  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  in  the  existing 
crisis,  yet  of  a  temper  incapable  of  acting  under  a 
superior,  his  death  seems  to  have  been  mther  a 
relief  than  a  loss,  perhaps  even  to  his  own  party. 
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SECTION  III. 

Second  Expedition  of  Hannibal  inio  Sicily,    Protptrily  of  •^grigtntum. 
Siegt  of  Jigrigenium. 

CHAP.    By  the  death  of  Hermociates,   the  fair  hope  of 

XXIX* 

s^pv^  unibn  among    the   Sicilian   Greek  cities^  which, 
with    peace    within    might  have  given    strength 
against  enemies  without,  was  instantly  dissipated, 
and  all  the  advantages  which  his  exertions  had 
gained  to  the. Grecian  cause  were  presently  lost 
B.C.407.  Selinus  and  Himera  fell  again  under  the  dominion, 
Diodf  *'  ^^  ^"^  ^^  interest  of  Carthage.     Report  came  of 
1. 13.  c79.  new  preparations  in  Africa.      Alarm  arose  every* 
where,  and  nowhere  was  found  a  man  on  whose 
talents  and  character  there  was  any  public  dispo* 
sition  to  rely.    The  Syracusans  sent  a  deputation 
to  Carthage,  to  deprecate  war.     Prayers  are. not 
commonly    efficacious  for  such  a  purpose.     The 
Carthaginian  government  dismissed  the  deputies 
with  a  dubious  answer,  and  the  preparations  went 
on.    PresAidy  after  a  multitude  from  Africa  was 
landed  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  at  a  place  called* 
from  some  springs  of  hot  water,  Therma,  within 
the  Selinuntine  territory,  now  subject  to  Carthage, 
but  on  the  border  of  the  Agrigentine.     No  hostility 
was  committed,  but  it  was  alarming  enough  to  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  the  Agrigentines,  to  find 
that  this  multitude  was  to  establish  itself  there  as 
a  Carthaginian  colony^. 

*  Probably  the  Carthaginiaos  had  another  name  for  their 
colony.  The  Grecian  appellation  <9spfiiol  fi^oMtt,  was  rather  a 
description,  till  the  first  word  came  to  be,  for  colloquial  coin 
venience,  used  alone,  as  a  name.  We  read  of  another  Ther- 
ma, near  Himera. 
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Soon  ho^vever  it  became  manifest  that  the  pur-  bect. 
posp  of  the  Carthaginian  government  was  not  ^^UI^ 
limited  to  this  peaceful  Way  of  extending  empire. 
Information  arrived  of  a  vast  army  collecting,  in 
the  common  way  of  Carthaginian  armies,  from  the 
various  shores  to  which  the  Carthaginian  commerce 
extended,  of  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  the  Bale- 
aric Hands,  and  perhaps  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  tha 
of  the  ilanders,  the  Balearians  only  were  of  fame.. 
A  large  fleet  was  at  the  same  time  prepared,  and 
the  whole  armament  was  committed  to  the  orders 
of  Hannibal,  who  had  commanded  the  late  expe- 
ditbn  into  Sicily.  Age  and  growing  infirmities,  it  i>>ote. 
is  said,  induced  that  general  to  desire  excuse,  but 
he  obtained  indulgence  only  so  far  that  his  kinsman 
Imilcon^  son  of  Hanno,  was  appointed  his  second 
in  the  command.  We  are  however  too  much 
without  information,  equally  of  the  state  of  politics 
and  parties,  as  of  the  interests  of  individuals  at  this 
time  at  Carthage,  to  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
little  remaining  from  Diodorus  about  diem«    What 

^  We  fiad  this  name  Imilcon  variously  written  in  our  copies 
of  Diodorus,  where  the  same  person  is  unquestionahlj 
intended.  It  is  first  Imilcon,  then  Imilcas,  then  Amilcas,  then 
It  becomes  again  Imilcas,  and  finally  resumes  the  first  form 
Imilcon.  Diodorus  has  probahly,  in  gathering  his  narrative 
from  different  writers,  copied  the  different  attempts  of  Grecian 
pens  to  represent  one  and  the  same  Phenician  name,  which 
the  Romans  wrote  Amilcar  or  Hamilcar,  differing  only  in  the 
use  or  omission  of  the  prefixed  aspirate.  All  these  forms 
appear  to  hare)  for  their  root,  the  Hebrew  word  Melek,  now 
in  Arabic  Melk^  or  MaJky  signifying  King.  The  name  which, 
from  Carthaginian  pronuntiation,  the  Greeks  wrote  Aweov,  and 
the  Romans  Hanno,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  which 
from  Hebrew  pronantiation  they  wrote  'luawij^,  and  Johannes, 
John^  Bal,  Baal,  or  Belus,  was  an  added  title  of  dignity, 
signifying  Urd  ;  so  that  Hannibal  was  equivalent  to  Johan* 
n^s  domioiis,  hrd  Jokm^  and  Asdrubal  to  Esdras  dominus, 
krd  EidroM. 
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CHAP,    became  notorious  to  the  Greeks  was  the  destination 
^^^^  of  this  great  armameat  for  Sicily. 

Among  the  Grecian  cities  of  that  iland,  political 
connection  was  far  too  defective  for  any  adequate 
01.93.}.    prepamtions  against  the  threatened  storm.    Mea- 
B.C.406.   sures  of  precaution  indeed  were  not  totally  neg- 
lected, but  they  appear  to  have  been  taken  under 
Diod.Li3.  no  clear  or  digested  plan.     A  fleet  of  observadon 
was  sent  out,  chiefly  of  Syracusan  ships.     Off  the 
headland  of  Eryx  it  fell  in  with  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  of  nearly  equal  force.      A  battle  insued  ;  the 
Syracusans  were  victorious,  and  took  fifteen  ships ; 
and  yet  this  event,  as  a  decided  beginning  of  war, 
seems  to  have  diffused  more  alarm  than  incourage- 
ment  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 

Impelled  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the 
Syracusan  government  now  assumed  a  lead  in  the 
direction  of  Uie  political  and  military  concerns  of 
the  Hand.     This  was  facilitated  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  democratical  cause  in  most  of  the  cides  as 
in  Syracuse,  and  by  a  sense  of  the  same  pressure 
in  all.     Ministers  were  dispatched  to  every  one,  to 
c.  81.       exhort,  says  the  historian,  and  incourage  the  mul- 
titude^.   Embassies  were  sent  also  to  the  Italian 
states  and  to  Lacedaemon  ;  urging  the  former  95 
implicated  in  the  danger,  the  latter  as  the  patron 
state  of  the  Greek,  and  especially  of  the  Dorian 
name.     These  measures  appear  to  have  been,  in 
a  general  view,  what  the  circumstances  required ; 
but  the  able  mind,  capable  of  conciliating  adverse 
interests,  arranging  and  simplifying  complex  and 
divided  businesses,   ingaging  confidence,  and  in- 
citing energy,  was  wanting,  and  so  the  effect  was 
small.     Meanwhile  the  naval  victory  gained  by  the 
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Greeks  bad,  according  to  intelligence,  not  at  all  sect. 
checked  the  Carthaginian  preparations ;  which  were  ^^^ji^ 
of  a  magnitude  indicating  that  the  purpose  could 
not  be  meerly  to  support  the  new  colony,  and  de- 
fend the  present  possessions  of  Carthage  in  Sicily, 
but  rather  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  whole  iland 
sure. 

Numerous  circumstances  marked  Agrigentum  as 
the  city  likely  first  to  feel  the  coming  storm.     Ag- 
rigentum' was  among  those  phenomena  of  political 
prosperity,  concerning  which  we  should  most  de- 
sire, and  least  possess  information.    Far  more  known 
to  historical  ikme  than  Selinus,  yet  the  wonderful 
relics  of  its  ancient  magnificence  are  not  needless 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  what  history,  silent,  or 
little  better  than  silent,  about  its  means  of  acquiring, 
has  told  of  its  wealth  and  splendor'''.      The  fertility  Diod.i.is. 
of  its  soil,  and  the  good  management  of  its  olive-  ^'^^' 
yards  and  vineyards,  are  mentioned,  without  being 
described.     More  however  certainly  was  wanting ; 
there  must  have  been  commerce  of  some  other  kind, 
to  draw  the  concourse  of  freemen  resident  in  Agri- 
gentum, who  were  not  Agrigentine  citizens.     If  we 
may  trust  Diodorus,  the  free  inhabitants  were  two 
hundred  thousand  ;  of  whom  the  citizens  were  only 
a  tenth  part.     If  the  slaves  then  were  only  four  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  proportion  would  be  lower  than 
in  many  other  Grecian  republics ;  but  we  are  given 
to  believe  it  was  higher  than  in  most.     Such  then 
was  the  public  wealth,  that  the  public  buildings, 
7K)t  even  now  wholly  destroyed,  exceeded  all  that 
had  to  that  time  been  seen  in  Grecian  cities.     The  l  13. 


7  Arduus  iode  Agragas  o^tentat  maxima  longe 
Moeaia,  BMgDaniiHum  quondam  generator  equorum. 

[Virg.  iEn.  3.  704. 
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CHAP.   piHara   of  the  temple  of  Jupiter   were  ao    vast 

J^)^  that  a  man  mi^t  stand  in  the  flutings.  This  was 
esteemed  the  most  magnificent  of  the  ecfifioes  of  Ag- 
rigentom^  tho  wanting  a  roof,  which  the  insoifig 
misfortunes  of  the  city,  prevented  its  ever  receiving. 

Diod.i.ii.  An  artificml  lake  without  the  walls,  as  a  luxmy  sin- 
gular in  its  kind,  had  particular  celebrity*  It  was 
six  furlongs  in  circuit  and  thirty  feet  deep ;  fed  by 
aqueducts  with  perpetual  springs ;  stocked  with  fish, 
and  aquatic  birds,  especially  swans.  While  thna  it 
contributed  largely  to  the  public  banquets,  it  was 
for  the  exercise  of  swimming,  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  walking  on  its  banks,  a  favorite  place  of 

c*t5.  public  resort.  Agrigentum  was  also  remarkable 
for  a  kind  of  building  of  most  important  use  ia 
great  cities,  which  yet  seems  to  have  been  little  com- 
mon in  Greece.  Not  however  the  novelty  only, 
but  the  magnitude,  and  excellent  construction  of  its 
sewers,  brought  &me  to  the  architect  Fhsax,  so 
that  his  name  became  the  common  Grecian  term 
for  a  sewer. 

While  the  public  wealth  of  the  ci^  was  thus  ad- 
vantageously employed,  the  magnificence  of  indi- 
viduals among  the  citizens  furnished  anecdotes,  not 
only  to  incite  panegyric  in  their  own  day,  but  to  in- 
gage  the  notice  even  of  those  who  lived  amid  all 
the  extravagance  of  public  splendor  and  private 
luxury  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic  and 
the  first  of  the  empire.     The  hospitality  of  Gellias 

1.13.  c.  85.  was  celebrated  by  poets  and  historians.  His  house 
had  numerous  apartments,  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  strangers,  and  servants  were  employed  to 
inquire  for  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
bring  a  recommendation  to  the  magnificent  owner. 
Where  hospitality  was  so  extensive,  men  on  mili- 

utiup.     tary  service  would  not  fail  of  attention.    A  body  <rf 
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five  hundfed  horse  arriving  once  from  Gela,  in  a  sect. 
violent  storm,  GelUas  not  only  entertained  all,  but  ,^J^^ 
supfUied  every  man  with  a  change  of  clothing^. 
This  anecdote  Diodorus  has  related  on  the  authori^ 
of  Timasus,  a  Sieilian  writer  nearly  cotemponiry. 
Another  quoted  by  him,  Polycletus,  had  personally 
profited  from  the  hospitality  of  Gellias,  on  being 
called  by  military  duty  to  Agrigentum.  In  a  his- 
tory of  his  time,  which  he  afterward  wrote,  he  de- 
scribed the  extraordinary  extent  of  his  magnificent 
host's  cellars,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  was  built,  and  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ivine 
stored  in  them^. 

Gellias  seems  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  the  per- 
manent splendor  of  his  establishment ;  but  instances 
are  recorded  of  extraordinaiy  occasional  magnifi- 
cence in  others.  Antisthenes,  at  his  daughter's 
wedding,  entertained  all  the  Agrigentine  citizens, 
and  invited  besides  the  persons  of  higher  rank  from 
the  neighboring  cities.  More  than  eight  hundred 
carriages  went  in  the  nuptial  procession.  The 
time,  as  usual,  was  evening  twilight.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  the  bride's  moving,  attended  by  innumera- 
ble torches,  at  a  signal  given,  all  the  altars  in  all  the  Diod.i.i3. 
temples,  and  those,  which  were  numerous,  in  the  ^*^'' 
streets,  fraught  with  the  supper  for  the  multitude, 
blazed  at  once,  producing  a  splendor  as  gratifying 
as  it  was  uncommon.  The  return  of  Exaenetus, 
victor  in  the  chariot-race  of  the  ninety-second 
Olympiad,  six  years  only  before  the  Cardiaginian 
invasion,  was  celebrated  in  a  manner  showing  ra- 

^Tho  this  may  appear  to  the  modem  reader  a  most  extra- 
vagant wardrobe,  it  was,  according  to  Horace,  far  below  that 
of  Lncallus. 

^According to  Polycletus,  three  hundred  cisterns, cut  in  the 
rock,  were  commonly  kept  full  of  wine. 
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CHAP,    ther  extensive  wealth  among  the  Agrigemines  than 
^^*^'    hh  own  magnificence.      Of  veiy  numerous  car- 


riages in  the  procession,  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred were  drawn  by  white  horses;  a  color  par- 
ticularly esteemed  for  parade,  and  therefore  sought 
at  high  prices. 

There  seems  indeed  to  have  been,  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  Agrigentine  state,  as  formerly 
in  Holland,  an  excess  of  private  wealth,  beyond 
reasonable  objects'^of  expenditure ;  and  the  indica- 
tions of  it  were  not  of  a  passing  kind,  like  the  Dutch 
tulip-gardens,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  passion 
for  lasting  fame,  calculated  to  beau*  testimony  for 
centuries.  The  public  magnificence,  guided  by 
that  just  taste  which  was,  in  this  age,  national  among 
the  Greeks,  raised  those  monuments,  of  which 
ruins,  sufficient  to  mark  what  they  once  were,  yet 
exist.  But  architects  and  statuaries  derived  also 
great  incouragement  from  the  wealth  and  taste,  and 
Diod.1.13.  in  one  remarkable  instance,  from  the  capricious 
fancy  of  individuals.  It  became  common  to  raise 
splendid  monuments  in  the  public  buryiftg  places, 
to  the  memory  of  favorite  brutes  ;  not  only  horses, 
which  might  have  acquired  a  renown,  with  the 
reputation  of  something  sacred,  by  victory  in  the 
public  games,  but  birds  and  various  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

In  an  independent  state,  consisting  of  a  vast  city, 
commanding  a  territory  scarcely  equal  to  one  of  our 
smallest  counties ;  with  a  public  so  wealthy  and 
individuals  so  extravagant,  twenty  thousand  citizens 
soverein  over  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  free 
subjects,  sovereins  and  subjects  both  having  indi- 
vidually under  them  slaves  unnumbered;  what 
ii'as  the  government,  how  property  was  secured, 
how  justice  administered,  how  faction  and  civil  dis- 
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turbance  obviated,  we  inquire  among  antient  writers  sect. 
in  vain.  In  the  endevor  to  gain  some  idea  from  v^v^ 
analogy,  if  we  look  to  Athens  we  find  many  resem- 
bling, circumstances,  but  many  characteristical  dif- 
ferences also.  That  Agrigentum  however  had  wise 
institutions,  ably  adapted  to  circumstances,  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  amount  of  its  prosperity  may 
alone  prove  it  to  have  long  injoyed  civil  quiet,  rare 
of  any  duration  among  Grecian  cities.  Hence  a 
philosopher-poet  of  the  age,  celebrating  the  splen- 
did hospitality  of  Gellias,  called  his  house  *  the 

*  respected  resort  of  strangers,  which  evil  had  never 

*  reached*^* 

But,  in  a  state  where  the  citizens  were  so  wealthy, 
and,  compared  with  the  whole  population,  so  few ; 
where  the  distinction  between  a  citizen  and  a  free 
inhabitant  not  a  citizen,  involved,  in  regard  to  some 
important  points,  a  total  separation  and  even  oppo- 
sition of  interests  ;  where  citizens,  and  free  inhabi- 
tants not  citizens,  were  equally  served  by  slaves 
more  numerous  than  both  ;  how  was  public  defence 
to  be  provided  for  ?     Hqw  were  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens to  be  made  soldiers,  or  those  not  citizens,  or 
not  wealthy,  to  be  trusted  with  arms  ?     The  expe- 
diency or  necessity,  for  the  wealthy  to  be  guardians 
of  their  own  property,  was  obvious  and  generally 
admitted  ;  and  in  the  pressure  of  war  they  might 
be  brave  and  diligent :  but  to  bear,  or  to  be  liable 
continually  to  the  requisition  for  bearing,  the  fa- 
tigue and  restraint  and  privations  incident  to  a  sol- 
dier's duty,  they  might  as  well  not  be  rich.  '  Ac- 
cordingly, on  being  put  to  trial,  the  inconvenience 
arising  to  the  service  from  the  indulgences  which 
the  Agrigentines  on  military  duty  would  provide  lor 

*^  afffiv«v  alSnltta  "ktii^vsg^  xetxonfirog  ^U^, 

Emped.  ap.  Diod.  1.  13.  c^  85. 
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CHAP,  themselves,  was  such  as  to  make  a  law  necessary 
J^i^J^  specially  to  restrain  it.  It  was  decreed  that  no  sol- 
dier, on  night  duty,  should  have  a  bed  more  fur- 
nished than  with  one  mattress,  a  bolster  and  pillow, 
a  blanket,  and  >  a  curtain^^  This,  says  Diodorus, 
being  reckoned  the  hardest  manner  of  resting  to  be 
required  of  a  private  soldier  on  dut}',  it  may  be 
guessed  what  was  the  attention  to  ease,  and  the  re- 
finement of  luxury,  where  not  so  limited. 

Such,  as  far  as  may  be  (gathered  from  accounts 
remaining,  was  the  internal  state  of  Agrigentum. 
In  regard  to  external  politics  the  Agrigentines  ap- 
pear to  have  stood  at  this  time  much  insulated 
among  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Their  government  had 
maintained  close  connection  with  the  Syracusan, 
while  Syracuse  was  under  the  administration  of 
Hermocrates,  and  both  cities  were  connected  with 
Lacedsemon.  But  when  Hermocrates  was  banished, 
the  connection  between  the  Syracusan  government 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  seems  nearly  to  have  ceas- 
ed. At  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  Dexip- 
pus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  interests  in  Sicily,  was  residing  at 
Gela".  From  the  same  period  the  Agrigentine 
government  had  no  cordial  connection  with  Syra- 

11  Perhaps  a  musqtiito  or  gnatnet. 

^  Diodorus  says  xarapK^siV  ^&  SupaKetKficjv,  1.  13.  c.  93.  ^sta- 
^  tioDed  at  Gela  by  the  Syracasans.'  This  he  has  rained  pro- 
bably from  his  partial  guide  Tima&us,  whom  he  before  quotes 
for  an  account  of  Dexippus,  c.  86.  Beside  the  improbabiliiy 
that  the  Syracusan  goyemment,  in  its  circumstances  at  the 
time,  could  direct  the  residence  of  the  Lacedssmonian  com- 
missioner in  Sicily,  all  that  precedes  and  all  that  follows,  in 
his  own  history,  combine  to  show  that  the  fact  was  otherwise. 
It  is  obseryable  that  Wesseling,  in  his  Latin  translation,  has 
passed  by  the  phrase  i*o  Supoxou^iW,  which  he  has  neverthe- 
less noticed  in  a  note,  and  yet  has  not  a  word  to  account  for 
his  omission  of  it  in  translating. 
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case ;  but  its  donnectidn  with  Lacdd^mbti  remained    ^ect. 
Onimpaired,  and  its  communication  with  the  Lace-  ^^JIJJ;^^ 
dsemonian  minister  in  Sicily,  uninterrupted.    When 
therefore  the  Agrigentines  found  themselves  particu- 
Tarly  threatened  by  the  preparations  at  Carthage, 
they  applied  to  Dexippus,  who  gave  readily  his 
personal  services.     He  accepted  a  commission  for 
raising  a  force  of  mercenaries,  for  which  the  Lace- 
daemonian name  would  at  that  time  aflTord  great  ad- 
Vantage,  and  with  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  he 
passed  to  Agrigentum.     We  find,  in  this  age,  Ita-  Diod.  w. 
Hans,  under  the  name  of  Campanians,  commonly  ^' 
adventuring  for  hire  in  the  Sicilian  wars.     Eight 
hundred,  wno  had  been  in  the  Carthaginian  service,     % 
were  now  ingaged  by  the  Agrigentines  for  their  de- 
fence against  the  Carthaginians. 

The  army  under  Hannibal  and  Imilcon  at  length  Biod.i.i3. 
landed  on  the  Sicilian  shore,  entered  the  Agrigen-  01.93.  |. 
tine  territory  unopposed,  and  incamped  near  the  B.C.  406. 
city.     The  historian  Ephorus  did  not  scruple  to 
report  it  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  the  Sici- 
Ban  Timaus,with  more  respect  for  probability,  reck-  Diod.  1.13.. 
dned  it  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.     The 
first  measure  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  however, 
was  not  of  hostility  :  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the. 
Agrigentine  government  with  the  liberal  proposition 
of  alliance  and  society  in  arms  ;  or,  that  being  unac- 
ceptable, peace  and  neutrality.     How  far  a  mag- 
nanimous and  provident  policy,  or  how  far  party 
interest  decided  the    Agrigentines,  we   have    no 
means  to  discover,  but  both  the  proposals  were  re- 
jected. 

Improvement  in  the  art  of  attacking  fortifications 
was  much  restrained  among  the  Greeks  by  the 
general  public  poverty  of  their  numerous  little 
states.     The  Carthaginians  were  not  so.  limited. 

VOL.  V.  43 
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A  principal  species  of  that  artillery,  which  the 
Greeks  afterward  improved,  and  the  Romans  per- 
fectedy  was,  according  to  Diodorus,  already  familiar 
with  them.  Moving  wooden  towers,  and  battering- 
engines,  were  accordingly  prepared  to  force  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  ;  but  the  garrison,  in  one 
successful  sally,  destroyed  them  all.  Measures 
were  immediately  taken  for  replacing  them ;  but  a 
pestilential  sickness  arising  in  the  besieging  army 
checked  exertion  and  destroyed  numbers.  Hannibal 
himself  fell  under  it;  but  Imilcon  nevertheless,  as 
far  as  the  weakened  state  of  his  army  would  allpw, 
continued  to  press  the  siege. 

Tho  between  the  Agrigentine  government,  and 
those  who,  since  the  expulsion  of  Hermocrates,  had 
ruled  Syracuse,  there  was  no  cordialit}%  yet  the 
storm  which  was  falling  on  Agrigentum  too  nearly 
threatened  Syracuse  to  be  observed  with  indifference 
there ;  nor  probably  could  the  Syracusan  adminis- 
tration avoid  censure  among  the  Syracusan  people, 
if  they  wholly  omitted,  in  the  existing  crisis,  to  sup* 
port  the  antient  pretension  of  their  city  to  be  the 
head  and  protectress  of  Sicily.  Communication  was 
therefore  held  with  all  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities, 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  act  in  subordination, 
or  were  disposed  to  act  in  concert,  with  Syracuse* 
Auxiliaries  came  from  Messena,  and  from  some  of 
the  Italian  states.  Reinforced  by  these,  the  Syra- 
cusan army  marched  under  the  orders  of  Daphnaeus. 
The  Camarinsean  and  Geloan  troops  arranged  them- 
selves under  him  as  he  passed  their  towns.  And 
with  a  force  thus  altogether,  it  is  said,  of  about 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  Uiousand  horse,  Daph- 
naeus  hastened  to  relieve  Agrigentum. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was,  after  all  the  loss  by 
sickness,. if  we  may   trust  the  historian,  still  so 
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Strong,  that,  without  any  interruption  of  the  siege,  sect. 
Imilcon  could  send  a  force  outnumbering  the  Greeks  ..^^ijl^ 
to  meet  them.  A  battle  insued  at  the  passage  of 
the  river  Himera,  on  the  border  of  the  Geloan  ter- 
ritory. The  Greeks,  completely  victorious,  pursu- 
ed the  Carthaginians  to  their  own  camp,  through 
which  they  fled  for  refuge  within  the  besieging 
division's  lines.  Daphnaeus  occupied  the  camp  thus 
deserted  by  the  enemy,  and  thence  commanded 
communication  with  the  city. 

For  the  deliverance  of  Agrigentum  now,  a  pause 
of  civil  strife  only,  and  some  military  subordination, 
seem  to  have  .been  wanting.     But  the  Agrigentine 
constitution,  adapted  to  the  sunshine  in  which  it 
had  been  nurtured,  was  unfit  for  a  season  of  storms. 
The  triumphant  arrival  of  the  relieving  army,  under 
democratical  leaders,  incouraged  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  which  actually  held  the  government ; 
and  the  popular  mind,  impatient  under  the  evils  of 
the  siege,  was  prepared  for  irritation.     When  the 
flight  of  the  enemy's  defeated  army  was  observed 
from  the  walls,  the  exulting  multitude  was  impatient 
to  be  led  out  to  share  in  the  honor  of  victory.     Ad- 
monition of  danger  from  the  superior  force  of  the 
besie^ng  army,  watching  opportunities  from  within 
Its  lines,  was  heard  with  indignation.     Even  the 
authority  of  Dexippus,  supported  as  it  was  by  his 
military  reputation,  with  the  added  dignity  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  name,   could  hardly  inable   their 
generals  to  restrain  them.    Repressed  at  length  for 
the  occasion,  in  the  first  intercourse  with  the  re- 
lieving army,  this  temper  (how   far  instigated  by 
party  art  we  are  uninformed)  broke  out  again  with 
violence.    Corruption  was  imputed  to  the  generals. 
Dexippus  supporting  them,  his  character  was  re- 
viled with   theirs,  and  such  tumult  followed,  that 
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CHAP,  civil  rule  and  mUitaiy  oommand  failed  togedier. 
,^^^  At  lengthy  whether  from  the  habit  of  attending  to 
debate,  or  through  influence  of  the  democra^cal 
leaders,  who  might  see  opportunity  for  directing  the 
tempest,  the  riotous  crowd  took  some  regularity 
of  form  as  a  popular  assembly.  A  stranger,  Menes, 
commander  of  the  Camarinsan  forces,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  In  a  violent  invective  he  ac- 
cused the  Agrigentine  generals  of  treachery.  In 
vain  they  desired  to  be  heard  in  their  defence ; 
clamor  overbore  their  voices  ;  noise  presently  led 
to  action  ;  four  were  massacred  on  the  spot,  and 
the  fifth  was  spared,  it  is  said,  only  in  pity  of  his 
youth. 

After  this  infuriate  act  of  popular  despodsm, 
the  multitude  were  not  readily  to  be  brought  agaia 
to   the    moderation  which  their  instigators  now 

DM.  LIS.  desired.  Elated  at  the  same  time  with  the  success 
of  the  relieving  army  agamst. the  forein  enemy, 
and  with  their  own  triumph  over  their  unfortunate 
generals,  and  jealous  of  all  superiors,  they  would 
submit  to  no  restraint*  If  there  were  any  public 
stores,  they  were  spent  without  economy  ;  and 
what  individuals  possessed,  none  ventured  witti 
any  authority  to  inquire.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  have  been  any  combination  in  effort  with  the 
relieving  army,  which,  under  the  orders  of  Daph- 
nasus,  was  active  and  sometimes  successful,  in 
harrassing  the  besiegers.  Imilcon,  nevertheless, 
within  his  lines,  which  the  Greeks  dared  not  attack, 
prosecuted  his  works  regularly  and  steddily  ;  ^ 

Ol.  93. 3.  that,  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  siege,  winter  being 

B.C.406.  gir^jidy  set  in,  they  were  completed. 

Thus,  suddenly,  want  came  upon  the  city,  when 

^  means  of  supply  by  land  were  stopped.    The  sea 

however  was  yet  open,  and  the  Syracusan  govern- 
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ment  did  not  neglect  allies  whom,  more  particu* 
larly  since  the  massacre  of  the  generals,  they 
considered  as  their  partizans.  A  large  convoy  of 
provisions  was  sent ;  supposed  in  security  tinder 
escort  of  the  S)rracusan  fleet,  because  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  laid  up 
in  the  harbours  of  Motya  and  Panormus  for  the 
winter.  But  Imilcon,  watchful  of  events,  had 
ordered  his  fleet  round.  The  Greeks,  as  they 
approached  Agrigentum,  were  attacked  by  a  supe* 
nor  force  :  eight  of  their  ships  of  war  were  sunk, 
the  rest  forced  ashore,  and  the  whole  convoy  was 
taken. 

The  besieging  army,  before  suffering  from 
scarcity,  was  relieved  by  the  prizes  made,  and  the 
state  of  the  besieged  was  rendered  hopeless^. 
Neither  the  mercenaries,  nor  the  Italian  auxiliaries^ 
together  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  military 
force  in  the  place,  appear  to  have  had  either  share 
or  interest  in  the  massacre  of  the  generals  and 
the  revolution  insuing.  Of  course  they  reckoned 
themselves  not  bound  to  bear  Alanine  for  those 
with  whom  they  were  little  satisfied,  in  a  cause 
now  become  forlorn.  Accordingly  the  Campa- 
nians  deserted  to  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom 
they  had  formerly  served.  The  Italian  Greeks, 
observing  opportunity  for  retreat  yet  open,  marched 
to  their  several  homes.  Dexippus  at  the  same 
time  withdrew.  The  retreat  of  the  Italian  Greeks 
is  said,  and  not  improbably,  to  have  been  con- 
certed with  him  ;  but  report  was  further  circulated 

^  Tho  we  may  reddily  believe  there  was  some  acarcitj  io 
the  CarthagiDian  camp,  jet  Diodorus^s  account  of  it  is  evi- 
dently exaggerated,  for  the  sea  was  always  open  to  Imilcon'i 
iBeet,  as  the  land  was*  also  to  his  army. 
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CHAP,  that  he  took  a  bribe  of  fifteen  talents  (about  three 
J^^^^^  thousand  pounds)  from  the  Carthaginians^  for  this 
^  service.  But  the  circulation  of  such  a  report  was 
a  mode  of  party  warfare  so  easy,  and,  among  the 
Greeks,  so  ordinary,  that  the  meer  circumstance 
of  its  circulation  cannot  intitle  it  to  credit,  and 
other  motives  for  the  conduct  x>f  Dexippus  are 
obvious*  After  the  assassination  of  the  Agrigen- 
tine  generals,  not  only  his  situation  as  an  individual 
must  have  been  uneasy^  but  in  just  consideration 
of  his  public  character,  it  might  be  necessary  for 
him  to  quit  Agrigentum. 

The  force  however  still  in  the  place  was  equal 
to  the  defence  of  the  walls,  and  more  easily  to  be 
subsisted  and  more  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
had  obtained  the  lead,  for  the  absence  of  those 
who  had  quitted  it.  The  scarcity  however  being 
notoriously  such  as  to  threaten  famine,  the  popu- 
lar will  no  longer  opposed  inquiry  about  the  remain- 
ing stock,  and  it  was  found  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  remaining  numbers  for  many  days. 
Favorable  terms  of  capitulation,  litde  usual,  were 
unthought  of.  Flight,  however,  under  cover  of  a 
midwinter  night,  appeared  practicable.  It  was 
resolved  upon  by  the  leading  men,  and  seems  to 
have  been  ably  conducted.  Obviating  opportu- 
,  nity  for  public  debate,,  with  necessity  for  their  plea, 
and  fear  for  their  instrument,  they  anQOunced,  in 
the  day,  that  the  city  must  be  evacuated  that  veiy 
rKod.1.13.  evening.  The  desire  of  saving  life,  tho  with  the 
loss  of  all  besides,  operated  upon  the  multitude; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  with  their 
families,  lliose  able  to  bear  arms  forming  a  strong 
escort,  arrived  in  safeQr  at  Gela.  Some,  however, 
infirm  through  age  or  sickness,  were  unavoidably 
left  behind  ;  and  some  refused  to  move ;  prefer* 
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ring  deathy  according  to  the  hbtorian,  from  their  sect. 
own  or  friendly  hands,  with  all  the  comforts  of  ^^^^J^^ 
their  former  state  yet  about  them,  to  a  precarious 
life  in  exile  and  indigence.  Most  of  these  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  of  the  party  of 
the  massacred  generals  ;  litde  hopeful  of  just 
measure,  had  they  joined  in  the  emigration,  either 
from  the  ruling  party  of  their  own  fellowcitizens, 
or  from  the  democratical  republics  to  which  the 
flight  was  directed.  Possibly  indeed  participation 
in  the  flight  was  denied  to  them.  The  wealthy 
and  worthy  Gellias"  was  among  those  who  could 
not  or  woiild  not  fly.  With  some  friends  he  re- 
paired to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  not  without  hope 
which  might  be  founded  on  experience  at  Selinus 
and  Rimera,  that  its  sanctity,  or  rather  the  humane 
consideration  of  the  Carthaginian  general  for  unarm- 
ed suppliants,  would  protect  them.  Violence  how- 
ever being  threatened,  possibly  from  the  unruli- 
ness  of  Spanish,  Gallic,  or  Numidian  troops,  in  the 
first  moments  of  victory,  they  themselves  set  fire 
to  the  place,  and  perished  with  it. 

The  honesty  of  Diodorus,  amid  his  prejudices, 
shows  Imilcon  as  little  in  any  other  quality  as  in 
cruelty,  that  barbarian  which  die  illiberality  of  the 
Roman  writers  would  represent  all  the  Carthagi- 
nians. All  valuables,  of  any  considerable  bulk*  or 
weight,  had  been  necessarily  left  by  the  fugitives. 
Statues  and  pictures,  by  the  best  Grecian  artists, 
abounded  in  Agrigentum.  The  most  esteemed  of 
these  were  selected  by  Imilcon  to  adorn  Carthage. 
The  town  he  Carefully  preserved  for  winter  quar- 
ters for  his  army. 

DioiL  1.  13.  8.  90. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Canttemation  of  the  SidUam.    Rue  of  Dionyiius.    Change  of  the  Ad- 
ministnUum  of  Sifraeute. 

0 

CHAP.  Intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Agrigentum  spread  ter- 
s^/^  ror  through  the  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily.  The 
L13.  o9i.  second  of  the  iland  having  fallen,  it  was  generally 
apprehended  that  there  could  be  security  nowhere, 
unless  perhaps  in  the  first,  and  hardly  there.  Many 
sent  their  families  and  moveable  property  to  Syra- 
cuse^ and  many,  for  surer  safety,  to  the  Grecian 
towns  of  Italy.  Fear  then  being  more  apt  to  be  im- 
patient than  wbe,  there  appeared  everywhere  a  dis- 
position to  criminate  past  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
but  nowhere  any  just  measures,  or  hardly  proposals 
for  a  better  course.  The  Agrigentine  refugees  had 
been  removed  from  Gela  to  Syracuse  ;  where,  amid 
their  wants  and  dependency,  they  were  vehement 
in  invective  against  their  leaders,  for  whom  they 
had  massacred  those  under  whose  guidance  they 
had  prospered.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were 
everjrwhere  courted  and  everywhere  unpopufaur; 
all  concurring  in  blame  of  the  Syracusan  adminis- 
tration, while  all,  through  consciousness  of  inability 
to  defend  themselves,  were  anxious  for  S3rracusaii 
protection. 

Nor  was  Syracuse  itself  more  united  or  more  sa- 
tisfied. So  were  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  aware 
of  their  own  insufficiency  for  the  existing  crisis, 
that  all  avoided  a  leading  part  in*popular  debate. 
They  waited  the  orders  of  the  soverein  people,  and 
the  people,  unadvised  by  any  in  whom  there  was 
general  confidence,  could  give  none.  Nor  perhaps 
should  this  be  considered  as  marking  any  great 
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deficiency,  either  of  abili^*  or  courage,  in  the  indivi-  sect. 
duals ;  for  in  the  actual  state  of  parties  it  would  be  '^' 
difficult  for  them,  even  with  very  considerable  abili- 
ties, to  hold  that  leading  influence  among  the  Si^ 
cilian  cides,  that  commanding  situation  with  regard 
to  the  common  politics,  without  which,  to  conduct 
the  common  concerns  of  the  Grecian  interest  ad- 
vantageously, must  be  impossible.  Hermocrates 
was  on  the  point  of  .'uniting  Sicily,  when,  by  his 
death,  his  party  lost  an  influence  which  their  oppo- 
nents did  not  gain,  and  the  Grecian  interest  through 
the  iland  remained  like  limbs  without  a  head. 

Fortunately  the  Carthaginians  thought  it  necessa- 
ry for  their  mercenary  troops,  not  less  than  the 
Greeks  usually  for  their  citizens,  to  rest  from  war- 
fare during  winter.  While  then,  observing  the  he- 
sitation and  indecision  of  those  accustomed  to  hold 
the  lead,  all  sober  men  in  the  Grecian  cities  looked 
forward  with  much  anxiety  for  the  events  of  the 
coming  spring,  a  youth  of  Syracuse,  named  Diony- 
sius,  by  the  boldness  and  fluency  of  his  eloquence, 
drew  attention  and  acquired  consideration  in  the  as- 
sembly there.  Born  in  the  middle  rank  of  citizens, 
Dionysius  had  been  very  well  educated**.  At  the 
age  of  only  twenty-two,  he  had  attended  Hermo- 
crates on  the  unfortunate  occasion  when  he  lost  his 
life,  and  had  himself  been  then  so  severely  wouild- 

4 

1^  BoDis  parentibus  atque  hooesto  loco  natus,  etsi  id  quidem 
alius  alio  modo  tradidit,  Cic.  Tiisc.  1.  6.  c.  20.  AiovuCiof,  *M^% 
6v  2opaxou(r»'wv,  xai  ^-y  y^vei,  xa/  cji  56f ij,  xai  ttiii  aXXoi^  Isocr.  or. 
ad  Philipp.  p.  350.'  t.  i.  ed.  Aui^cr.  So  Oliver  Cromwell 
might  be  described  as  flroXXo^o^.  Demoathenes,  diapoaed  to  re^ 
vile  Dionysiua,  call;*  him  ypafAjxarsJ^.  Or.ia  Leptin.  p.  506.  ed 
Reiske.Diodorus  describea  him  Ix  y^\k\Mvriu}i  xai  coC  ^o'vroi 
i5i«rou.  i.  13.  c.  96.  It  seems  equally  improbable  that  his  birth 
waa  either  very  high  or  very  low ;  but  that  hia  education  was 
of  the  best,  and  Iiia  introduction  early  to  the  society  of  the  first 
men  of  Syracuse,  appears  unquestionable. 
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CHAP,    ed  as  to  be  left  on  the  spot  for  dead*     Possibly  this 
^^^J^  circumstance  saved  him  from  the  general  proscrip- 
tion of  the  friends  of  Hermocrates,  and  considera- 
tion for  his  youth  may  have  assisted  toward  his 
Diod.1.13;  complete  pardon.     In  the  following  year  he  served 
^'  ^'        in  the  Syracusan  army  under  Daphnaeus  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ac- 
tivity, courage,   and  military  skill.      Among  the 
friends  of  his  earliest  youth  was  Philistus,  a  youth 
nearly  of  his  own  age",  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  fa- 
c.  91.        milies  of  Syracuse.      Philistus  was  indowed  with 
talents  military,  political,  and  literary,  but  not  with 
powers  of  eloquence  to  command  a  popular  [assem- 
bly.    Dionysius,  through  his  ability  for  supplying 
this  deficiency,  w^as  inabled,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  to  stand  forward  almost  at  once  as  leader  of  a 
party,  in  opposition  to  those  actually  at  the  head  of 
affairs. 

Neither  the  common  practice  of  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, nor  'the  example  of  the  opponents  of  Her- 
mocrates,  nor  the  usual  temper  of  his  years,  would 
lead  Dionysius  to  moderation  in  his  opposition.  He 
daringly  imputed  to  the  Syracusan  generals  corrup- 
tion frcMii  the  enemy  ;  and  witli  advantage,  and  pro- 
bably with  truth,  he  turned  against  them  the  accu- 
sation which  they  or  their  party  had  been  wont  to 
Diod.  ut  urge  against  Hermocrates.  ^  As  for  the  cause  of 
'"^'  *  the  many,'  he  said,  *  it  is  but  a  pretence  for  ac- 
^  quiring  power,  and  they  had  long  aband<med  it. 

*  Power,  and  the  advantages  of  military  and  civil 

*  eminence,  are  their  objects.     These  attained,  de- 
'  mocracy,  oligarchy,   monarchy,  all  are  equal  to 

*  them ;  they  will  scruple  nothing  that  may  pro« 

^^The  age  of  Philistos  may  be  nearly  gathered  from  that  of 
Dionysius,  whom  he  outlived  several  yean. 
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*  rtiote  their  individual  interests.*  Such  invective, 
assisted  by  the  general  acknowlegement  of  neces- 
sity for  new  and  improved  measures,  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  which  incouraged  the 
young  orator  to  a  very  bold  attempt :  *  Imminent,' 
he  said,  *  as  the  ruin  is  which  threatens  Syracuse 

*  and  all  Sicily,  while  Sicily  is  looking  to  Syracuse 

*  for  preservation,  the  regular  expiration  of  office 
'  and  command  ought  not  to  be  waited  for.  Not  a 
'  moment  longer  should  the  welfare  and  existence 
^  of  the  state  be  tiiisted  to  weak  and  corrupt  hands. 
'  If  Syracuse  and  Sicily  are  to  be  saved,  the  people 

*  must  exert  their  unquestioned  power,  and  the  pre- 

*  sent  generals  must  be  displaced.  Their  succes- 
^  sors  then  should  be  chosen,  not  among  those,  or 

*  the  friends  of  those,  already  tried,  and  found  una- 

*  ble  or  false  ;  they  should  be  known  friends  of  the 

*  people,  taken  from  among  the  people^'^.' 

Against  this  violent  proposal  the  generals  and 
magistrates  exclaimed,  as  not  only,  in  its  tenor, 
seditious,  but  a  direct  breach  of  a  positive  law. 
A  prosecution  was  accordingly  instituted  against 
Dionysius,  and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  the  fine 
which  the  law  imposed  for  the  offisnce.  He  was 
however  so  supported  by  his  party,  that  not  only 
the  fine  was  immediately  paid  for  him,  but  he  was 

^  It  has  been  supposed,  by  some  modern  writers,  that  Dio- 
nysiiis,  who  confessedly  began  life  in  the  party  of  Hermo- 
crates,  changed  sides  when  he  came  forward  as  an  orator,  be- 
cause he  professed  himself  advocate  for  the  power  of  the 
many,  against  the  men  in  administration.  Bat  for  this  there 
seems  no  antient  authority,  nor  is  the  conjecture  at  all  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances  known  to  us.  Dionysius,  for  him- 
self and  his  partizans  together,  sought  popularity  against  a  par- 
ty which  had  risen  by  popularity  ;  just  as  with  us,  in  the  two 
first  Greoi^es^  days,  the  Tories,  in  opposition,  asserted  Whig 
principles,  while  the  Whigs,  in  power,  were  accused  of  Tory 
measures ;  the  parties  remaining  still  the  same. 
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GHAP,  incouraged  to  repeat  his  invective  in  thfe  next  ae- 
^^^J^  sembly,  and  even  to  renew  the  offensive  motion. 
His  party  gained  strength  :  the  generals  were  com-* 
pelled  to  yield  their  situation,  and  Dionysius,  th^ 
leading  orator  of  the  assembly,  was  appointed 
among  their  successors. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  information,  ail  derived 
from  writers  adverse  to  Dionysius,  of  a  revolution, 
by  which  that  party  in  Syracuse  was  overthrown, 
which  had  been  powerful  enough  to  drive  Hermo- 
crates  into  banishment,  to  give  a  new  constitution 
to  the  republic,  and  to  hold  the  government  now 
for  five  years.  In  this  partial  information  however 
is  fully  implied  what  honorably  distinguishes  this 
among  Grecian  revolutions,  that  neither  bloodshed 
attended  it,  nor  expulsions,  nor  any  violence  upon 
the  constitution^®.  The  just,  humane,  generous, 
and  truly-patriotic  spirit  of  Hermocrates  appears 
to  have  survived  among  his  friends,  and  to  have 
influenced  all  their  measures.  The  next  transaction 
of  which  we  have  notice,  was  a  measure  of  bene- 
ficence adapted  to  strengthen  their  new  power,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  severities  so  usual 
among  the  contests  of  Grecian  faction.  Numbers 
of  the  party  of  Hermocrates  were  yet  living,  in 
exile.  To  move  their  recall  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, where  their  opponents  had  so  lately  borne  the 
sway,    was  undertaken   by  Dionysius.       *  Those 

^  The  worst  irregularity  that  the  defeated  party  codd  im- 
pute, was  that  Dionysius  repeatedly  incurred  the  penalty  for 
proposing  the  remoyal  of  the  generals  before  the  expiration 
of  their  term,  and  that  Phillstus  had  the  insolence  to  declare 
himself  ready  to  pay  it  as  often  as  it  might  be  incurred.  That 
Philistas  would  be  so  imprudent  seems  unlikely  enough; 
and  that  such  a  course  would  produce,  as  the  simple  Diodorus 
affirms,  the  abandonment  of  the  prosecution  by  tiring  the 
prosecutors,  cannot  appear  very  likely. 
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^  Qfihappy   men,'    he  said,    q)eaking  of  it  as  a    sect. 
known  feet,  *  had  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their  ^^i^J^ 

*  patriotism,  by  refusing  very  advantageous  oiFers 
'  fit>m  the  Carthaginians.  How  much  then  their 
^  assistance  in  the  existing  crisis  was  wanted  to 

*  oppose  the  danger  impending  from  the  enemy 

*  of  the  Grecian  name,  was  too  strongly  and  uni- 

*  versally  felt  to  need  that  he  should  inlarge  upon 

*  it.     The  very  fact,  that  the  aid  of  all  the  Grecian 

*  states  around,  as  far  as  Italy  and  Peloponnesus, 

*  had    been   importuned,   would  alone  suffice  for 

*  proof.     It  could  not  therefore  but  be  most  im- 

*  politic  to  deny  to  citizens  of  approved  merit  their 

*  anxious  wish  to  join  in  the  defence  of   their 

*  country  and  of  the  Grecian  cause.'  The  argu- 
ments of  Dionysius  prevailed,  and  the  measure 
was  regularly  and  quietly  carried. 

If  indeed  we  might  believe  Diodorus  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  recalled  exiles,  they  were  worthless 
vagabonds,  the  lowest  of  mankind.  But  the  tenor 
of  his  own  narrative  sufficiendy  shows  that  this 
description,  copied  from  Timaeus  and  others,  deep- 
ly interested,  and  therefore  violent  in  opposition 
to  the  party  of  Dionysius,  is  utterly  unjust.  Such 
persons  could  have  been  introduced  to  the  rights 
of  Syracusan  citizens  only  to  support  violences, 
which  are  not  imputed,  or  to  produce  a  change  in 
the  constitution,  which  evidentiy  was  not  made. 
The  popular  constitution,  and  the  jurisprudence 
adapted  to  such  a  constitution,  by  Diodes,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hermocrates,  remained,  as  far  as  any 
accounts  tell,  unaltered.  We  cannot  but  regret 
the  want  of  the  history  of  Philistus,  tho  it  would 
probably  have  its  partialities,  to  confront  with 
these  accounts.  In  collating  however  all  that  re- 
mains to  us,  even  from  the  opposite  party,  we  find 
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CRA?.  it  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  principal  supporters 
^^^I^  of  Dionysius  were  the  principal  persons  of  the 
party  of  Hermocrates,  and  that  the  exiles  restored 
by  him,  were  all  or  mostly  banished  for  their 
attachment  to  that  party,  and  for  some  eminence 
in  it". 


SECTION  V. 

Faction  tU  Oela :  Laudamonian  AxUhorUy  there  mperseded  by  Syn- 
etuatu  VioUneeofthe  Opposition  Party  in  Syraeute,  Dionytitu  ami 
HipparinfM  eUtted  AutocratoT'Oeneralt  of  Syracuse. 

The  new  administration  having  thus  attained  some 
stability,  it  was  among  their  most  pressing  duties, 
and  indeed  the  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  the 
change,  to  look  around  Sicily,  and,  using  with 
diligence  and  prudence  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
Grecian  cities,  to  form  a  confederacy  under  the 
lead  of  Syracuse,  that  might  suffice  to  prevent  the 
further  progress  of  the  arms  of  Carthage.  On  the 
Agrigentine,  the  last  conquered  territory,  bordered 
OL93.3.  the  Geloan.  At  Gela,  on  retiring  from  Agrigen- 
Di^  f  13  ^^'  ^^  Lacedaemonian  minister,  Dexippus,  had 
c  93. '  resumed  his  station.  But  his  authority  did  not 
suffice  to  still  the  storm  of  faction  there.  He  seems 
indeed  not  to  have  been  a  man  of  talents  equal  to 
his  situation.  The  mercenary  force  he  commanded, 
instead  of  preserving  peace,  was  a  principal  cause 
of  disturbances.  The  failure  of  pay,  due  from  the 
late  Agrigentine  government,  was  the  ground  of 

^'  DiodoruB  bimfielf  relates  the  bmusbmeDt  of  the  friends  of 
Hermocrat^s,  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  other  exiles. 
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UQpasin^ss  and  pretence  for  tumult ;  while,  not  sect. 
Qoiy  to  prevent  disorder,  but  to  have  that  force,  if  ^.^^I^^ 
possible,  zealous  in  the  Grecian  cause,  was  highly 
important;  fw  Gela,  next  in  course  for  attack, 
could  ill  hope,  with  its  own  strength,  to  withstand 
the  Carthaginian  arms.  Dexippus  urged  to  the 
Geloan  government  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
which  required  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  con- 
fessedly just  in  the  demand,  tho  not  precisely  due 
from  them.  One  party  among  the  Geloan  people 
admitted  the  reasoning  ;  but  their  opponents  per- 
suaded a  majority  of  the  short-sighted  Ynultitude 
to  disregard  the  policy,  and  considering  the  naked 
right  only,  to  reject  the  demand. 

The  situation  of  Gela  now  became  most  critical. 
Threatened  by  a  forein  foe,  of  such  preponderant 
power  that  successful  resistance  could  hardly  be 
hoped  from  the  best  united  efforts  of  its  people, 
not  only  they  were  divided  among  themselves,  but 
had,  within  their  walls,  a  body  of  mercenaries 
x^eadier  to  join  the  enemy  than  assist  them.  In 
^ese  distressing  circumstances  some  of  the  princi- 
pal men  addressed  the  Syracusan  government,  as 
the  old  and  natural  head  of  the  Sicilian  Greek 
ibterest,  soliciting  its  exertion  for  the  preservation 
of  a  city  so  important  to  the  Grecian  cause. 

Tha  unnoticed  by  the  historian,  yet  it  appears 
j^bable  that  the  Syracusan  government  was 
already  prepared  for  the  event.  Dionysius  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  assist  in  settling  the 
aiairs  of  Gela,  and  a  force  of  two  thousand  foot^ 
»id  four  hundred  horse,  was  placed  undei*  his  com- 
mnd  for  the  purpose.  On  his  arrival  at  Gela  an 
ateembiy  of  the  people  was  summoned.  Both 
Dionysius  and  Dexippus  attended,  but  we  have  no 
information  how  far  either  interfered,  while  appa- 
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chap:  rendy  in  all  constitutional  form,  a  number  of  Gdoan 
citizens  were  accused,  condemned,  and  execoled. 
The  party  which  had  supported  Dexippus  in  bis 
requisition  {(x  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenaries 
was  thus  clearly  established  in  power,  and  a  decvee 
of  the.  people  followed,  directing  that  the  pr(^>erty 
of  the  seditious,  who  had  been  executed,  should  be 
confiscated  for  the  purpose. 

The  business  of  the  commissioner  of  Syracuse, 
as  head  of  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily,  on  ayach 
an  occasion,  would  be  of  great  difficulty  and  deli* 
cacy.  If  was  most  important  to  court  popularity* 
If  he  could  obviate  violence  by  soothing,  it  were 
well  ;  but  he  must  not  directly  and  openly  thwart 
the  popular  inclination.  He  had  then  another 
difficulty,  to  reconcile  his  authority  with  that  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  commissioner,  Dexippus,  who 
was  sent  by  his  state  to  assume  a  superiority  over 
every  other  stranger,  in  every  republic  of  the  iland. 
In  this  alone  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  proud 
Spartan,  vexed  apparently  at  his  own  experienced 
inability  to  carry  his  own  important  purpose,  so 
connected  with  the  safety  of  Gela,  and  of  the  whole 
Grecian  interest  in  Sicily,  vexed  at  his  obligation 
to  a  Syracusan,  whose  superiority,  however  dis- 
claimed, was  too  unavoidably  apparent,  but  espe^ 
cially  vexed  at  the  gratitude  demonstrated  by  his 
own  mercenaries,  for  justice  obtained  through  the 
interference  of  the  Syracusan,  which  he,  a  Spar- 
tan, had  insisted  upon  for  them  in  vain,  returned  all 
civilities  with  coldness,  and  even  with  indication  of 
disgust.  The  Geloan  people,  or  at  least  the  party 
which  obtained  the  rule  in  Gela,  carried  far  their 
demonstrations  of  satisfaction  with  the  conduct 
of  Dionysius.  After  having  decreed  him  great 
honors  in  their  own  city,  and  transmitted  to  Syr*- 
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*cuse  testimoiiies  of  their  approbation,   the  most    sect. 
unqualified  and  most  flattering,  they  proceeded  to       ^' 


«vmce  their  confidence  in  him,  by  requesthig  that 
he  would  himself  stay  among  them,  to  direct  the 
defence  of  their  city  against  the  formidable  attack 
expected.  Circumstances  in  Sjrracuse  would  ill 
allow  thb  ;  but  he  assured  them  of  his  reddiness 
to  return,  in  the  first  moment  of  their  danger,  and 
of  his  hope  that  it  might  be  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  give  them  security. 

Of  the  collegues  of  Dionysius,  remaining  vested  Ol  93.  |. 
with  the  supreme  executive  power  in  Syracuse,  a  Diod,i.i3; 
majority  were  not  his  friends.  The  failure  of^-^^^w. 
extant  antient  writers  to  name  any  of  them,  tends 
to  indicate  that  none  were  of  great  eminence. 
Their  actions  are  equally  unnoticed,  and  remain 
indicated  only  by  what  is  reported  of  the  conduct 
of  Dionysius  on  his  return.  His  invectives  were 
vehement,  imputing  to  them  at  the  same  time 
weakness  and  treachery  ;  and  he  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  community 
of  councils  and  responsibility  with  them  ;  either 
they  must  be  removed,  or  he  must  resign  his  situa- 
tion. In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  held  for  debate 
on  these  important  questions,  the  contest  of  oratory 
was  so  long  and  so  equally  maintained,  that  decision 
was  referred  to  the  morrow.  The  superiority  of 
the  party  of  Dionysius  at  length  becoming  manifest, 
some  of  his  adherents  exclaimed,  ^  that  the  dis- 
^  missal  of  the  other  generals  ought  not  to  satisfy 

*  the  people  ;  they  should  be  prosecuted  for  their 

*  misdeeds.'  Dionysius  himself  however  and  his 
more  intimate  friends,  holding  the  principles  of 
liberality  and  moderation  which  had  always  charac- 
terized the  party  of  Hermocrates,  objected  to  this  : 

*  Hasty  prosecutions,'  they  said,   *  were  apt  to  in- 
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CHAP.    '  volvc  injustice.    Nor  was  the  present  a  season  for 

XXIX.    i  inquiries  which  wanted  leisure,  when  an  enemy, 

^  powerful  as  the  Carthaginians,  might  be  daily 

*  expected  at  their  gates,     A  remedy  for  existing 

*  evils,  which  experience   recommended,   was  in 
^  their  power  ;  it  was  no  more  than  to  appoint  one 

*  efficient  general,   with  full  authority  ;  not  to  be 
<  thwarted  in  his  measures  for  the  public  good  by 

*  perverse  or  corrupt  coUegues.     So   it  was  that 

*  their   forefathers,   under   the  Illustrious    Gelcm, 
'  had  defeated  the  countless  host  of  Carthage  at 

*  Himera.' 

This    motion    was    received  with  acclamation. 
Indeed  for  example  of  a  single  person  at  the  head 
,      of  the  Syracusan  affairs,  civil  and  military,  it  were 
needless  to  seek  back  so  far  as  Gelon,  bad  not  the 
popularity  and  glory  of  his  name  invited  ;  for  a 
complete   precedent  seems  afforded  in  the  admi- 
Diod.  ut    nistration  of  Diodes.    The  existing  board  of  gene- 
ant.  Pint  lals  was  abolished  ;  biit,  whether  the  authority  of 
p.  959.  '  others  checked  the  popular  extravagance  and  his 
ptiM684.  ambition,  or  his  own  prudence,  weighing  the  ob- 
Ariit.       jections  to  his  youth  and  mediocrity  of  birth,  and 
C.V.'  '     Ae    advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  associate 
superior  in  years  and  family  consideration,  Diony- 
sius  was  not  raised  alone  to  the  first  magbtracy ; 
Hipparinus,  first  in  rank  and  property  among  the 
Syracusans,  was  appointed  his  coUegue.    To  them 
together  the  supreme  power,  civil  and'  military, 
was    committed,    with    the    tide    of    autocrator- 
,generals  ;  a  tide  and  power,  which  we  have  seen 
not  uncommon  among  the  Grecian  republics,  and 
especially    in    arduous    and    threatening    circum- 
stances*^. 

^  Diodorus  makes  Dionysius  sole  autocrator-general^  aoder 
the  circamstaoces  of  popular  election,  related  ia  Um  text, 
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The  state  of  parties  M  Syracuse  now  appears  to  sect. 
have  been  nearly  this.  The  friends  of  Hermocrates,  .^J^^ 
some  with  more,  some  with  less  favor  toward  a  youth 
of  five-and-twenty,  who  had  so  extraordinarily  risen 
to  the  head  of  them,  supported  the  new  government. 
The  party  of  Diocles,  of  whom  Daphnaeus,  the  late 
general  in  chief,  was  among  the  most  eminent,  sub- 
mitted to  it,  with  minds  most  hostile.  Dionysius 
had  won  from  then;i  the  favor  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  many,  whom  Diodes  had  so  successfully 
courted'^.  It  became  of  course  their  imputation 
against  the  new  government,  that  it  was  supported 
only  by  a  worthless  or  infatuated  multitude.  Ca- 
lumny, so  ordinary  a  mode  of  civil  warfare  now 
throughout  the  republics,  would  tinge  the  reports 
of  Sicilian  afl^rs  passing  to  Greece,  the  exact  state 
^nd  character  of  which  would  be  little  likely  to  be 

without  any  mention  of  Hlpparinus.  We  owe  to  Plutarch 
the  positive  information  that  Hipparinus  was  his  collegue, 
without  which  the  mention  of  their  political  connection  hj 
Aristotle  would  he  less  certainly  intelligible.  The  appear- 
ance of  negative  evidence,  in  the  account  of  Diodorus,  will 
be  enough  known,  hj  those  who  may  have  compared  his 
narrative  with  those  of  Thucydides  or  Xenophon,  to  be  of  no 
weight  Indeed  it  is  little  likely  that  Plutarch,  who  has  so  la- 
bored his  panegyric  of  Dion,  son  of  Hipparinus,  and  his  invec- 
tive against  Dionysius^  would  have  reported  so  close  a  political 
eonnection  between  his  favorite  heroes  father  and  the  object  of 
bis  obloquy,  unless  the  authority  for  it  not  only  was  good,  but 

generally  known,  and  not  to  be  discredited.  This  ray  from  the 
iographer,  incidentally  thrown  on  a  dark,  yet  interesting  por- 
tion of  Grecian  history,  is  indeed  of  high  value,  as  it  assists 
our  judgement  not  a  little  in  proceeding  among  shapes  oflen  of 
uncouth  and  often  of  uncertain  appearance,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  only  remaining  historian. 

**  T«x«  ft  «wv  coXXwv,  Ciifirsp  el^^da^n,  M  ro  v^rpov  p'f«^vrwv, 
i  AwCauiS  d/trsSsl-x/hi  ^pci/rny^  ouroxpoM-up.  This  foul  slur  upon 
democracy,  provoked  from  a  zealous  partizan  of  democracy, 
strengthens  the  evidence  to  the  fact,  if  corroboration  indeed 
could  be  wanted,  that  Dionysius  now  was  supported  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Syracusan  citizens,  which  formerly  sup- 
ported Diocles. 
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€HAP.    very  well  known  anywhere.    Nor  have  we  means 
^J^5^  ^  appreciate  the  intimation  of  Aristotle,  that  Hip- 
Aristot.     parinus  was  led  by  the  embarrassment  of  private 
aflUrs,  produced  by  extravagance,  to  associate  him- 
self in  political  situation  with  Dionysius. 

But  the  Sicilian  historian,  honest  amid  his  pre- 
judices, shows,  in  his  narrative  of  facts,  that  a  ge^ 
nerous  and  mild  spirit,  becoming  the  successors  of 
Hermocrates,  guided  the  measures  of  the  new  ad* 
ministration.  Severity  against  opponents  was  avoid- 
ed. None  were  driven  to  flight.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  purpose,  on  the  contrary,  by  extensive 
conciliation  of  friends,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
violent  repression  of  even  the  most  determined  ene- 
Diod.1.13.  mies.  In  the  general  assembly  Dionysius  proposed 
an  increase,  Diodorus  says  a  duplication,  of  the 
ordinary  pay  to  citizens  for  military  service.  The 
measure,  g^tifying  to  the  many,  was  readily  carried. 
This  indeed  was  a  kind  of  extensive  bribery.  But 
it  had  many  examples  among  republics  wealthy 
enough  to  have  means  for  it,  and  by  no  statesman 
perhaps  had  been  carried  farther  than  the  great 
Pericles ;  nor  can  we  be  at  all  certain  whedier  it  was 
more  calculated  to  produce  political  evil,  or  rather, 
in  the  existing  circumstances,  whether  it  might  not 
be  beneficial,  and  even  necessary. 

Such  measures  having  been  taken  for  quiet  with- 
in Syracuse,  the  administration  proceeded  in  those 
begu  1  for  establishing  such  order  throughout  the 
Grecian  towns,  as  might  best  give  them  means  to 
oppose  the  forein  enemy.  The  Leontine  territory 
was  held  by  a  mixed  Grecian  population,  of  which 
the  unfortunate  refugees  from  Agrigentum  were 
now  perhaps  the  largest  part.  It  formed  a  separate 
republic,  under  that  uncertain  kind  of  subordination 
to  Syracuse,  which  we  have;seen  so  common  among 
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the  smaller  Grecian  states.     Its  affiurs  requiring  the 
interference  of   die    superintending  govemm^it, 
Dionysius  marched  fix>m  Syracuse  with  an  escort, 
and  incamped  midway  for  the  night    Before  morn- 
ing^ he  was  attacked  by  a  force  from  which  he 
was  compelled  to  fly,  and  being  pursued,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Leontini.     Intelligence  of 
his  danger  quickly  reaching  Syracuse,  a  powerful 
body  arrived  next  day,  and  his  assailants  dispersed. 
The  enemies  of  Dionysius  afterward  asserted  that 
this  nightly  attack  was  a  meer  fiction.    ^Fhe  story 
altogether  is  the  very  counterpart  of  that  of  the  si- 
milar attempt  against  Peisistratus  at  Adiens,  and  the 
result  was  the  same«    The  Syracusan  people  be- 
lieved the  assault  to  have  been  real,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  assassination  and  revolution ;  and  to  give 
security  to  their  commander-in-chief  against  future 
attempts,  they  voted  him,  in  general  assembly,  a 
guard  jTor  his  person,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of 
six  hundred  men.     This  mode  of  seciuity  to  men  in 
the  first  situations  in  the  commonwealth,  tho  affect- 
ed to  be  considered^  by  writers  of  the  ^opposite 
party,  as  maiking  Dionysius  thenceforth  decidedly 
a  tyrant,  was  however  neither  then  new,  nor  after- 
ward considered,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  very 
particularly  to  see,  an  example  unfit  to  be  followed, 
or  involving  in  any  discredit  the  most  zealous  as- 
sertors  of  freedom.     The  late  attempt  then  being 
considered  as  proof  that  the  liberality  of  the  new 
government  had  gone  beyond  prudence,  and  that 
stronger  measures  were  necessary  to  obviate  the 
plots  of  the  disaffected,  some  officers,  who  had  been 

^  Diodorus  relates  the  story  of  the  nightly  attack,  as  if  he 
had  found  it  told  so  as  not  quite  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
enemies  of  Dionysius.  Apparently  in  the  desire  to  improve 
it,  he  has  made  his  detail  very  incoherent  and  indistinct,  and, 
in  some  parts  where  it  is  intelligible,  very  improbable 
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CHAP,  of  the  adverse  party,  were  removed  from  their  com- 
^^^^J^  mands  in  the  Syracusan  troops^,  and  a  body  of 

mercenaries  was  brought  from  Gela* 
Diod.1.13.  These  measures  of  precaution  being  taken,  a 
capital  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  two 
principal  men  of  the  opposition,  Daphnseus  and 
Demarchus.  What  specific  crime  was  alleged 
against  them,  the  account  coming  only  from  the 
friends  of  their  party,  is  not  indicated,  but,  ftx>m 
that  partial  account,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  all 
constitutional  form  that  they  were  tried,  condemn- 
ed, aiid  executed.  According  to  the  same  account, 
they  were  the  first  who  suffered  for  their  political 
conduct  after  Dionysius  came  into  power;  and 
they  suffered  now,  not  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution, but  for  measures  directed  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  new  government,  already  legally  and  without 
any  violence  established. 

It  was  discovered  that  Dexippus,  the  Lacedasmo- 
nian  minister,  had  taken  part  in  the  plot  of  Daph- 
nseus  and  Demarchus.  That  his  connection  with 
them  was  new  is  evident  from  his  conduct  in  the 
Agrigentine  war,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  unau- 
thorized by  his  government.  The  Syracusan  go- 
vernment required  him  immediately  to  quit  Sicily  ; 
and  this  strong  measure,  far  from  producing  re- 
sentment, seems  to  have  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  old 
connection  of  Lacedasmon  with  the  party  of  Her- 
mocrates.  The  alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  with  the  Syracusan  under  Dionysius 
we  shall  find  lasting. 

At  the  early  age  of  four  or  five  and  twenty, 
Dionysius  had  now  shown  himself,  in  eloquence 

^  Diodorus  says  all  were  renoyed  who  were  not  of  known 
attachment  to  the  ruling  party ;  hut  in  the  sequel  he  shows,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  it  was  not  so. 
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and  in  political  business,  the  first  man  of  Sicily,  and 
perhaps  of  the  time  ;  and  he  had  given  promising 
hope  of  those  military  talents,  of  which  the  war 
impending  from  Carriage  would  pressingly   want 
the  exertion.     To  his  party  he  was,  no  doubt,  ne- 
cessary, as  his  party  was  necessary  to  him.      It 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  not  without  the  pur- 
pose of  binding  them  more  closely  together,  that 
two  weddings,  at  any  rate  very  creditable  to  him, 
were  about  this  time  concluded.     He  himself  mar-  Diod.1.13. 
ried  Arete,  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  and  he  gave  piut.Vit. 
his  sister  to  Polyxenus,  brother  of  the  widow  of  ^*^***  ""*• 
that  revered  patriot 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Affairs  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicilt  and  Italy  ;  from 
the  Settlement  of  the  Syracusan  Government, 
under  Dionysius  and  Hipparinus,  to  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  Syracusan  Supremacy  over  the 
Sicilian,  and  its  Extension  over  the  Italian^ 
Greek  Cities. 


SECTION  I. 

Siege  0/  QeUt  hy  the  Catihagimane ;  JSracuolten  of  Otda  md  Cm/onw, 
Mrociaut  VioUfMt  of  the  Oppoeitwn  at  Syraeuee.  Pemte  wiik  Cv- 
thage. 

CHAP.    Scarcely  was  the  government  of  Syracuse  brought 
,^^5-w  ^^  some  consistency  under  the  administration  of 
B.C.  405.  Dionysius  and   Hipparinus,  and  a  rallying  point 
■    '  *'  thus  provided  for  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily, 
when  the  movement  of  the  Carthaginian  army  from 
Agrigentum    spred   alarm  throughout   the   iiand. 
Imilcon,  if  we  should  believe  Diodorus,  in  quittin{S 
Agrigentum,  increased  the  general  terror  by  a  mea- 
sure apparently  adapted  to  that  only  purpose,  and 
little  consistent  either  with  the  common  policy  ol 
the  Carthaginians,  or  with  his  own  previous  con- 
duct.    He  is  said  to  have  completely  destroyed  the 
city.    The  direction  of  his  march,  not  deceiving 
the  apprehension  long  entertained,  was  to  Gela. 
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The  fortifications  of  this  city  were  pndsably  suffi- 
cient for  its  defence  against  any  ordinary  Grecian 
power ;  but  its  government  was  aware  that  they 
were  not  equally  to  be  trusted  against  the  force  un* 
der  Imilcon,  provided  with  an  artillery  &r. superior 
to  what  was  common  among  the  Greeks.  It  had 
therefore  been  resolved  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren should  be  sent,  for  better  security,  to  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  Cartha-' 
ginian  army  and  the  direction  of  its  march  were 
ascertained,  measures  were  taken  for  their  removal. 

'But  the  apprehension  of  separation  bom  the  male 
part  of  their  families,  to  be  committed  to  the  care 
of  strangers,  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  wo* 
men  so  much  more  forcibly  than  the  fear  of  sharing 
their  fate,  that  they  resisted  with  vehemence  and 
even  with  tumult  Assembling  in  the  agora,  cling- 
ing about  the  altars,  and  urging  intreaty  with  wail- 
iijig  and  tears,  the  feeling  excited,  and  a  just  aversion 
to  the  use  of  violence,  prevailed  against  a  resolution 
dictated  apparently  by  a  just  prudence,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  remain. 

The  Syracusans  meanwhile  had  not  neglected  Dio^i.w. 
preparation  for  the  common  defence  of  themselves 
and  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily  ;  and  it  appeared 
dmt  the  esttmation  of  their  government  abroad  was 
not  diminished  by  the  revolution  of  the  preceding 
winter.  Auxiliary  forces  were  obtained  not  only 
bom  all  the  Siciliui,  but  from  several  of  the  Italian 
Greek  cities,  and  the  army  which  marched  under 
Dionyiius  to  relieve  Gela  was,  according  to  some 
wriierSf  fifty  thousand  strong.   We  may  however,  on 

'tUs  occasion,  perhaps  better  believe  the  enemy  of  his 
Csme,  Timeus,  who  reported  the  foot  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  the  horse  one  thousand.     A  fleet  of  fifty 
ships  of  war  attended  the  movements  of  the  army. 
VOL.  v,  .46 
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CHAP.  Such  however  was  the  force  under  Dionysius, 
^^^5^  and  such  the  known  superiority  of  the  Grecian 
heavy-armed)  that  the  Carthaginian  general  with  his 
less  regular  troops,  tho  numerous  and  brave,  would 
not  meet  them  in  the  field,  but,  secure  within  his 
lines,  continued  to  press  the  siege.  During  twenty 
days,  Dionysius,  with  the  patient  prudence  of  a 
veteran,  abstaining  from  attack,  directed  his  mea- 
sures to  intercept  supplies,  while  he  watched  op* 
portunities.  The  temper  of  a  part  of  his  army  then 
compelled  him  to  change  his  plan.  For  arms  seem 
to  have  been  denied  to  no  Syracusan  citizen  :  the 
new  administration  apparently  hoping  that,  however 
experience  had  shown  the  inconvenience  of  their 
first  lenity  and  liberality,  the  recent  execution  of  the 
chiefs,  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus,  might  suffice 
to  deter  farther  sedition.  But  the  quiet  watch- 
ing of  an  enemy's  motions  we  have  often  seen 
borne  by  the  troops  of  the  Grecian  republics  with 
an  impatience  subversive  of  discipline,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  were  sedulous  in  using  the 
opportunity  for  fomenting  the  ready  discontent. 

Dionysius  was  thus  driven  tg  the  necessity  of 
quick  decision  against  the  enemy,  to  obviate  oppor- 
tunity for  sedition  and  mutiny  among  his  own  people. 
Havmg  determined  then  upon  the  hazardous  mea- 
sure of  attacking  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Car- 
thaginians within  their  lines,  his  disposition  for  it 
Diod.1.13.  seems  to  have  been  able.  Three  assaults  were  to 
*•  ^^^'  be  made  at  once  by  the  infantry  of  the  army,  and  a 
fourth  by  the  crews  of  the  fleet,  while  the  cavaliy 
was  to  protect  retreat,  should  it  become  necessary. 
But  either  through  mistake,  or  rather,  as  the  sequel 
shows  probable,  through  treachery,  concert  was  not 
duly  kept.  The  Italian  Greeks,  faithful  to  their  tn- 
gagement,  forced  the  Carthaginian  lines  on  the  side 
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next  the  sea.  Failing  however  of  expected  support, 
they  were  overpowered  and  driven  out  again  ;  more 
than  a  thousand  were  slain,  and,  but  for  relief  from 
the  fleet,  all  would  have  been  cut  off.  A  body  of 
Sicilian  Greeks,  attacking  on  the  land  side,  was 
equally  overpowered,  and,  after  losing  six  hundred, 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  the  town.  The  cavalry 
stood,  looking  on,  till  the  enemy  approached  them, 
and  then  tliey  also  withdrew  within  the  walls**. 
Dionysius,  with  the  body  under  his  more  imme- 
diate orders,  when  all  opportunity  of  advantage  was 
clearly  gone,  was  tlie  last  who  retired. 

Tho  his  attack  was  really  defeated,  yet  the  state 
of  his  own  army,  rather  than  any  amount  of  advan- 
tage the  enemy  had  gained,  made  his  circumstances 
now  highly  critical.  Avoiding  therefore  to  notice 
any  misconduct,  Dionysius  assembled  his  confiden- 
tial officers,  together  with  those  principal  men  of 
Gela,  in  whose  fidelity  he  trusted,  and  it  was  una- 
nimously agreed  to  be  inexpedient  to  persevere  in 
defending  the  town.  Capitulations,  in  any  degree 
favorable  to  a  besieged  place,  were  then  little 
known  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  held  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations,  among  the  Carthaginians,  not 
less  than  among  the  Greeks,  to  grant  a  truce,  upon 
solicitation  from  the  enemy,  for  burial  of  their  slain. 
On  this  was  founded  a  plan  for  evacuating  the  city. 
In  the  evening  a  truce  for  the  next  day  was  applied 
for,  to  which  Imilcon  consented  :  in  the  same  night 
the  whole  Geloan  people  moved  under  escort  of 
the  army,  and,  while  two  thousand  light-armed,  re- 
tnaining  in  the  town,  deceived  the  enemy  by  light- 

'<  Comparing  Diodoras's  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  ca- 
valry in  the  hattle  and  after  it,  there  seems  no  room  to  doubt 
but  iheiT  Inaction  on  the  former  occasion  arose  from  the  same 
raotive  as  their  exertion  afterward. 
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CHAP,  uig  fires  and  industriously  keq>ing  up  the  appear- 
J^^^  anec  of  population ,  they  reached  Syracuse  unmo- 
lested :  Dionysius  marched  to  Camarina.  Thither 
at  morning  dawn  the  troops  left  in  Gela  followed, 
leaving  the  unpeopled  town  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Staying  only  to  see  Camarina  evacuated,  which,  un- 
der terror  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  done  in  zealous 
haste,  Dionysius  proceeded,  with  the  people  under 
his  escort,  for  S3rraciise. 

The  calamity  thus  befalling  two  Grecian  cities, 
which  Dionysius  was  sent  to  protect,  afforded  op- 
Diod.1.13.  portunities,  industriously  used,  for  exciting  discon- 
^*  "^'      tent  in  the  army.      Misery,  among  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  abundantly  occurring  to  observation,  was 
attributed  to  the  ambition,  or  the  negligence,  or  dte 
c.  118.      corruption  of  Dionysius.     There  was  a  set  of  men 
among  the  cavalry,  as  the  historian,  friend  of  their 
cause,  avows,   who  proposed  to  assassinate  Dio- 
nysius on  the  march ;  but,  tho  he  avoided  any 
show  of  precaution,  yet  the  attachment  and  atten- 
tion of  a  large  majority  of  the  army  deterred  the 
atteihpt. 

It  seems  to  have  been  his  humane  care  of  ihc  un- 
fortunate Camarinaeans,  which  afforded  opportunity 
for  enormities  not  to  be    foreseen  or  suspected* 
Diod.        Disappointed  in  their  purpose  against  his  person. 
Plot?  Tit.   the  c<Hispirators  hastened  to  Syracuse,  and  finding 
^^^'        nothing  prepared  to  resist  them,  went  direcdy  to 
his  house,  forced  their  way  in,  and  directed  their 
worse  than  brutal  vengeance  against  his  wiie,  the 
unfortunate  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  to  whom  ca* 
lumny  itself  has  left  no  ill  imputed.      The  insult 
with  which  they  abused  her  was  so  shocking,  (his<> 
torians  have  avoided  the  disgusting  report  of  par^^ 
Plat.  Yit.   ticulars)  that,  unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  again 
^^^'        meeting  her  husbstnd  and  friends,  according  lo 
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Plutarch,   she  destroyed  herself :  Diodoms  only    sect. 
says,  that  she  was  destroyed.     It  b  remarkable  that  .^^.^^ 
such  an  abominable  tale  comes  to  us  from  the  revi-  Diod.i.i4. 
lers  of  Dionysius,  advocates  for  his  enemies,  advo-  ^' 
cates  even  for  the  detestable  authors  of  the  horrid 
atrocity,  as  friends  of  liberty  and  patriots. 

When  Dionysius  was  informed  of  the  secession 
of  certain  persons  from  the  army,  whom  he  had  oc- 
casion to  suppose  unfriendly,  he  collected  instantly 
a  select  body,  and  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  a  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  miles,  it  is  said,  without  halting. 
About  midnight,  arriving  at  the  gate  of  that  quarter 
of  Syracuse  called  Achradina,  he  found  it  shut 
against  him.  Hostility  was  thus  enough  indicated, 
but  there  appeared  no  sufficient  guard  to  oppose  his 
entrance  if  he  could  force  the  bars.  At  hand  was  a 
large  pile  of  dry  reeds,  collected  for  burning  lime, 
and  with  these  he  made  a  fire  against  the  gate, 
which  destroyed  it.  Meanwhile  the  infantry  of  his 
detachment  arriving,  he  entered  the  town  with  a 
force  which,  added  to  that  of  his  friends  within, 
sufficed  to  overbear  what  his  enemies  had  been 
able  to  collect*  The  tragedy  within  his  own  house 
however  was  already  complete.  The  conspirators 
were  endevoring,  in  various  parts  of  the  extensive 
ci^,  to  gain  the  people  to  their  part}'.  Information 
^at  he  had  made  his  way  in,  spred  alarm  among 
them,  and  they  hastened  to  assemble  in  the  agora. 
There,  after  an  ineflfectual  resistance,  the  greater 
part  of  Aem  was  put  to  the  sword.  Some  smaller 
parties,  found  in  arms  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
met  the  same  fate.  When  opposition  ceased,  the 
most  eminent  and  active  of  the  survivors  were  sought 
in  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they  might  be  found, 
and  some  were  put  to  deaths  But,  in  the  tumult 
unavoidable^  and  amid  passions,  so  provoked,   the 
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CHAP,  bitterest  enemies  of  the  successful  party  (and  it  b 
J^^j^i^  still  from  their  enemies  only  that  we  have  the  ac- 
count) seem  to  have  found  no  ground  for  imputing 
to  them  any  cruelty  or  excess  of  vengeance.  It  was 
only  then,  at  length,  that  they,  who  had  so  long  had 
a  majority  in  the  general  assembly,  retaliated,  even 
in  a  constitutional  way,  upon  such  virulent  oppo- 
nents, by  procuring  a  decree  of  banishment  against 
the  more  eminent  of  those  who  had  escaped  the 
swords,  which  they  had  so  incited  to  vengeance. 

This  mad  effort  of  the  defeated  party,  so  wild  in 
plan,  so  abominable  in  fact,  that,  if  it  did  not  come 
reported  by  their  decided  friends,  we  might  per- 
haps reasonably  withhold  our  belief  of  it,  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  calculated  for  putting  all  Si- 
cily at  the  mercy  of  Carthage.  Even  the  talents  of 
Dionysius  might  have  been  unable  to  maintain  tlie 
Grecian  cause,  had  not  a  pestilential  sickness 
broken  out  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  so  rapidly 
P*?*'  114  ^^^^'  ^^*^  Imilcon  was  induced  to  make  overtures 
*  to  the  Syracusan  government  for  an  accommodation. 
Dionysius  gladly  met  the  proposal ;  and  a  trea^  of 
peace  was  concluded,  embracing  all  the  interests  of 
the  iland.  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  Himera,  re- 
mained under  the  Carthaginian  dominion ;  Camarina 
and  Gela  were  restored  to  their  former  possessors, 
to  hold  under  their  own  laws  and  government,  but 
paying  a  tribute  to  Carthage,  and  forbidden  to  re- 
store their  fortifications  ;  the  Sicans  were  to  remain 
under  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment ;  neither  Greeks  nor  Carthaginians  were  to 
control  the  Sicels ;  the  Leontines,  as  well  as  the 
Messenians,  were  to  be  independent ;  Syracuse  was 
to  remain  subject  to  Dionysius.  The  last  article  is 
expressed  evid^tly  in  the  phrase  of  faction ;  the 
historian's  own  narrative  abundantly  showing  thit 
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pioiiysius's  power  in  Syracuse  never  depended  in  SBCT. 
any  degree  upon  any  support  from  Carthage,  but,  ^* 
on  the  contrary,  was  always  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily. 
For  the  rest  the  treaty  went  to  establish  nothing  but 
what  circumstances  had  produced.  Selinus,  Agri- 
gentum,  and  Himera,  would  of  course  remain  sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  because  the  Greeks  were  too  much 
divided  immediately  to  reclaim  them.  The  return 
of  the  Camarinseans  and  Geloans  to  their  towns, 
situate  at  a  distance  from  the  other  Carthaginian 
possessions,  could  not  be  prevented  without  a  force 
constantly  employed  for  the  purpose,  such  that  the 
stipulation  for  tribute,  as  the  price  of  their  future 
safety,  was  a' more  advantageous  bargain  for  Car- 
thage. The  civil  strife  in  Syracuse  best  secured 
the  independency  of  Leontini,  Messena,  and  the 
Sicels**. 


SECTION  II. 

PtriiJUiUion  •/  the  Pofi^  and  Improvtnunt  of  the  Mval  JinentU  «/ 
Syraeufe,.  Divition  of  Lands,  Exlennve  Combinaiion  agttinst  tht 
AdminUiration  of  Dionynut,  Siege  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse* 
Defeat  of  the  Inturgeiilt.     Catastrophe  of  EnteUa. 

The  deliverance  of  Sicily  being  thus,  to  a  degree     sect. 
beyond  recent  hope,  effected,  two  pressing  cares  s^<v-^ 
remained  for  the  Syracusan  administration.    While 
they  were  to  provide  means  for  resisting  future 

*^  One  must  live  among  republics,  or  at  least  in  a  free  coun- 
try, to  understand  the  langnaf[fe  of  party  among  republicans. 
Diodorus  did  not  understand  it.  Formerly  the  republican 
Greek  political  dialect  was  unintelligible  through  the  far  great- 
er part  of  Europe ;  best  understood  in  England,  and  little  ge- 
nerally even  there.  France,  in  her  late  revolutions,  has  done 
much  toward  illustration  of  it. 
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CHAP,    attempts    of  the  forein  enemy,  the  urgency  was 
^^^^  still  greater  for  them  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  measures  of  the  defeated  faction,  and  obviate 
the  repetition  of  enormities,  which,  as  the  care  of 
civil,  social,  and  moral  order,  and  the  peace  of  their 
own  families  and  of  those  of  their  fellowcitizens, 
were  their  duty,  it  was  incumbent'upon  them  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  to  prevent.     Diodorus^  fol* 
lowing  Timaeus  and  other  party-writers,  has  imput- 
ed to  Dionysius  the  formed  design  to  render  himself 
tyrant  of  his  country,  from  the  moment  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  be  general ;  and  the  actual  exercise 
of  monarchal  authority  and  assumption   of  royal 
state,  from  the  dismissal  of  his  first  coUegues  and 
his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  general-autocrator ; 
or,  at  least,  from  the  decree  of  the  people  for  a. 
guard  for  his  person.     This  imputation,  with  eveiy 
added  calumny  that  party  could  invent  and  propa- 
gate, suited  the  purpose  of  Plutarch,  when,  wanting 
the  character  of  a  Grecian  hero  and  patriot  to  com- 
pare with  the  celebrated  Marcus  Brutus,  he  selected 
that  of  Dion,  son  of  Hipparinus,  who  became  the 
principal  opponent  of  the  family  of  Dionysius.    But 
hitherto,  in  the  strange  mixture  of  narrative  so  can- 
did, with  invective  so  illiberal,  as  those  of  Diodo- 
rus,  we  do  not  discover  one  evil  iiction  fixed  upon 
Dionysius,  while  on  the  contrary  there  appears  in. 
his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  party,  a  liberality  and 
clemency,  unheard  of  in  contest  of  faction  among, 
the  Greeks,  since  the  time  of  the  magnanimous 
Pericles.     It  will  be  still  the  business  of  the  mo- 
dern investigator  of  antient  history  not  to  be  kd  by 
declamation,  but  to  pursue  facts  and  unfold  them, 
so  that  thence  a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
characters. 
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The  naval  force  of  Syracuse  had  formerly  been 
very  considerable,  and  to  give  any  security  to  Sicily 
against  an  enemy  so  powerful  by  sea  as  Carthage,  a 
naval  force  was  now  absolutely  necessary.  To  this  B.C.  404. 
point  therefore  the  administration  diligently  directed  ^f-  ®4.  i. 
their  attention.  The  great  port  of  Syracuse,  even  c.i.' 
for  modem  navies,  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in 
the  world.  For  fleets  of  the  antient  construction, 
the  galley  kind,  drawing  little  water,  and  moved  by 
oars,  the  little  harbor,  with  all  its  circumstances, 
especially  when  the  object  was  defence  against  an 
enemy  of  overbearing  power,  had  singular  advan- 
tages. Separated  from  the  great  harbor  by  the 
iland,  the  site  of  the  original  city,  it  might  be  en- 
tered by  two  passages,  but  both  so  narrowthat  they 
might  be  defended  by  a  small  force  against  the 
greatest,  and  it  was  capable  of  containing  sixty  of 
the  largest  men  of  war  of  the  age.  The  iland  itself 
had  singular  advantages  for  the  site  of  a  citadel,  to 
protect  die  naval  arsenal  and  both  the  ports. 

To  improve  these  natural  advantages,  art  was 
diligendy  and  ably  employed.  In  the  iland  a  strong 
citadel  was  built,  provided  with  whatever  might  best 
inable  a  garrison  to  sustain  a  protracted  blockade. 
Barracks,  sufficient  to  lodge  a  large  force,  were  par- 
ticularly admired  for  their  porticoes  or  covered  gal- 
leries ;  highly  important,  in  a  hot  climate,  for  the 
heaMi  of  numbers  in  confined  space.  From  the 
citadel,  a  bridge  or  dam  was  thrown  across  the  in- 
ner entrance  of  the  little  harbor,  by  which  it  com- 
mxmlcated  with  the  great  port.  The  entrance  from 
the  sea  was  secured  by  gates,  admitting  one  vessel 
only  at  a  time :  and  a  wall  was  carried  from  one 
entrance  to  the  other,  on  the  mainland  side,  so 
that  the  vessels  in  the  port  were  in  fact  within  the 
garrison.    The  navy,  while  measures  were  thus 
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CHAP,   taken  for  its  security,  was  itself  diligently  increased 

^^^^^  by  the  building  of  new  ships. 

These  measures  the  writers  under  the  Roman 
empire,  to  whom  we  owe  all  account  of  them,  have 
mentioned  as  singularly  calculated  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  the  Syracusans,  and  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  mark  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  But  we 
have  abundant  assurance,  from  the  far  better  au- 
thority of  those  who  lived  among  the  republics, 
that  the  just  inference  is  directly  the  reverse.  At 
Athens,  at  Corinth,  at  Argos,  everywhere  in  Proper 
Greece,  the  democratical  party  always  desired  to 
make  the  state  a  maritime  power,  and  would,  with 
great  expence  and  labor,  connect  the  city  with  its 
port,  generally  at  some  distance,  by  fortifications. 
The  oligarchal  party,  on  the  contrary,  always,  and 
tyrants,  unless  the  tyrant  were  a  demagogue,  ende- 
vored  to  withhold  their  people  from  maritime  afiairs, 
and  were  highly  averse  to  long  walls,  as  they  were 
commonly  called,  for  connecting  the  city  with  its 
port.  At  Syracuse  therefore,  a  residence,  not  in  the 
iland  in  the  midst  of  the  seafaring  multitude,  which 
was  the  place  appointed  for  the  generals,  but  rather 
in  EpipolsB,  or  on  the  height  of  Euryelus,  would 
have  been  their  choice.  A  navy,  on  its  own  ac- 
count, they  would  have  dreaded  ;  but  still  more,  as 
its  expence  would  necessarily  very  much  lessen 
their  means  for  maintaining  a  great  land-force,  of 
assured  fidelity,  which  alone  could  give  security  to 
tyrannical  power. 

Diod.1.14.  The  next  measure  of  Dionysius  and  his  partj-, 
was  a  division  of  lands  among  the  people.  This  has 
been  generally  a  favorite  measure  of  democracy, 
tho  involving  the  grossest  violation  of  property,  and 
of  every  principle  on  which  civil  freedom  can  have 
any  secure  foundation.      Whether  property  was 
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taken  from  any^  on  occasion  of  the  division  of  lands  sect. 
at  Syracuse,  is  not  said:  the  historian's  expres-  ^^^ 
sion  is  simply,  that  much  land  was  given.  Confis- 
cated estates  perhaps  there  were,  of  Daphnseus  and 
Demarchus,  who  had  been  executed,  and  others, 
slain  or  banished,  in  consequence  of  the  sedition 
through  which  the  unfortunate  Arete  perished. 
Probably  also  there  were  lands  distant  from  the  city, 
unoccupied  because  occupation  would  have  been 
too  insecure,  till  now,  by  a  better  administration, 
security  was  provided.  This  measure  took  place  a 
little  before  Critias  divided  the  lands  of  Attica,  under 
that  scheme  of  atrocious  and  narrow  policy,  of  which 
we  liave  seen  the  overthrow  and  punishment.  Far 
from  any  similar  project,  the  party  of  Dionysius 
persevered  yet  in  avoiding  even  that  extent  of  ba-  , 
nishment  most  ordinary  in  civil  contest  among  the 
Grecian  republics ;  pursuing  still  their  former  pur- 
pose of  obviating  the  necessity  for  extensive  severity 
by  the  better  policy  of  conciliating  friends  enough 
to  overbear  disaffection,  and  by  creating  an  extensive 
interest  in  supporting  the  existing  government. 
The  lands  were  given  to  citizens,  to  domiciliated 
strangers,  and  to  manumitted  slaves ;  to  citizens 
evidently  of  all  parties  ;  for  even  the  partial  'writers, 
from. whom  Diodorus  drew  his  materials,  appear  to 
have  furnished  him  with  no  other  ground  for  invec- 
tive against  Dionysius  on  the  occasion,  than  that 
his  friends  obtained  the  fairest  portions.  Never- 
theless, after  having  assigned  several  periods  for  the 
beginning  of  the  tyranny,  he  finishes  with  this  de- 
mocratical  measure  of  the  distribution  of  lands. 
Thenceforth,  he  says,  Dionysius  was  supported  only 
by  a  mercenary  army  ;  but,  with  his  usual  honesty, 
he  proceeds  immediately  to  show  that  it  was  other- 
wise, and  that  the  liberality  of  the  Syracusan  ad- 
ministration  still  ovei^tepped  its  policy. 
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CHAP*  An  interest  in  the  contest  between  the  par^s  <rf 
,J^^^  Hermpcrates  and  Diodes  had  been  extended,  as  we 
have  seen,  widely  among  the  Gmcian  cities  of  SicUy. 
The  revived  contest  in  which  Dionysius,  Hippa- 
rinus,  and  Philistus,  were  opposed  to  Daphnvus 
and  Demarchus,  had  hitherto  shown  itself  almost 
only  in  Syracuse.  But  die  party  of  the  latter  had 
meanwhile  been  neither  inactive  nor  unsuccessful 
among  the  other  cities  of  the  iland.  The  focus  of 
the  strength  of  the  party  however  seems  to  have 
Diod.1.14.  been  the  city  of  Rhegium  in  Italy.  It  was  probably 
through  measures  taken  there  that  the  ne^hbwing 
Sicilian  city  of  Messena,  where  formeriy  a  party  so 
warm  in  the  interest  of  Hermocrates  prevailed^  wiks 
gained  to  their  cause.  Nor  was  it,  apparently,  with- 
out sujpport  from  these  two  states,  thai  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who^fled  on  occasion  of  the  sedition  in  which 
the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Hermocrates  suffered^ 
had  established  themselves  in  the  town  of  JEtna,  on 
the  southern  side  df  the  vast  mountain  of  that  name. 
Thence  they  held  communication  with  the  neigh- 
boring Sicel  tribes,  and  maintained  correspondence 
with  those  of  their  party  rem/iining  in  Syracuse. 

These  measures  were  so  little  suspected,  by  the 
S}Tacusan  government,  that  when  some  inroads  of 
the  Sicels  for  plunder  produced  the  resolution  to 
send  an  army  against  them,  no  selection  was  used 
^n  inroUing  citizens  for  the  service.  Ordinary  as 
it  v/as  among  the  Grecian  republics  to  deny  arms 
to  a  defeated  party,  the  liberal  administration  of  Sy- 
racuse admitted  all  citizens,  without  distinction. 
The  army  marched,  and,  on  approaching  the  Sicel 
territory,  the  generals  were  assassinated.  Through 
previous  concert  the  refugees  of  ^tna  were  at 
hand*  Those  loyal  to  the  existing  government  not 
put  to  death  were  completely  awed  ;  new  genwab 
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were  eleoted)  and  the  army  tnrned  its  march  direct-    sbct. 
ly  back  to  Syracuse.     So  well  had  matters  been  .^^IJ;,^^ 
concerted,  or  so  fortunate  was  the  coincidence,  that, 
just  on  their  arrival,  a  fleet  of  eighty  triremes  from 
Messena  and  Rhegium  entered  the  great  harbor. 
The  land-force,   proceeding  immediately  against 
£pipols9,  the  strongest  and  most  commanding,  but 
least  populous  quarter  of  the  city,  took  it  with  little 
opposition.     The  surprize  was  such  that  Diony- 
sius,  and  the  principal  men  of  his  party,  uncertain 
how  far  the  spirit  of  disaffection  might  have  been 
prepare  among  the  large  and  various  population  of 
Tyche  and  Achradina,  withdrew  within  the  strong 
fortifications  of  the  iland,  where  they  were  presently 
blockaded  by  land  and  sea^. 

Of  the  population  remaining  in  the  three  large 
mainland  quarters  of  Syracuse,  a  great  part,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest,  was  un&vorable  to  the  party 
of  the  insurgents.  Strong  and  rapid  measures  were 
therefore  necessary  for  the  completion  of  that  suc- 
cess which  their  able  conduct  and  good  fortune  had 
already  carried  far.  While  therefore  they  prepared 
to  press  the  siege  of  the  iland,  they  proclaimed  re- 
wards for  the  assassination  of  Dionysius  and  the 

^  Punuing  and  arranging,  not  without  difficulty,  the  facts 
which  Piodonis  appears  to  have  honestly  recorded,  and  dis- 
missing his  ohservations,  we  get  a  tolerably  consistent  ac- 
Cdun<.  of  this  sudden  overthrow  of  a  triumphant  adminfalration, 
which,  on  a  first  view  of  his  narrative,  is  apt  to  appear  utterly 
unintelligible.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  however  we 
find  remarkable  proof  of  the  inconsistency,  so  usual  with  him, 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  no  dishonest  intention,  but 
from  deficiency  of  judgement  in  collecting  and  assorting  his 
materials.  He  attributes  the  war  against  the  Sicels  to  Dlony-  • 
sins,  and  assigns,  as  the  cause  of  it,  that  they  codperated  with 
the  Carthaginians  ;  and  yet  we  find  him  frequently  attributing 
the  power  of  Dionysius  in  Syracuse  to  the  support  of  the 
Carthaginians.  The  absurdity  of  the  latter  imputation  is 
obvioas. 
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CHAF.  chiefs  of  bis  party,  with  assurances  of  kind  treat* 
^^^^^  ment  to  all  others  who  would  desert  him.  Thb 
nefarious  mode  of  warfare  however,  seems  to  hai^ 
been  as  ineffectual  as  it  deserved  to  be.  On  die 
other  hand,  what  Dionjrsius  and  those  with  him 
wanted,  was  time  to  look  about  them,  and  means  to 
communicate  with  those  well  disposed  toward  them. 
Proposing  capitulation,  their  proposal  was  attended 
to,  whether  with  any  fair  purpose  by  those  whose 
advocates  have  avowed  their  incouragement  to  as- 
sassination, may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  be 
doubted*'.  The  purpose  of  Dionysius  probably 
was  only  to  gain  time.  It  is  said,  he  asked  permis^ 
sjon  to  quit  Sicily  with  his  friends",  and  it  was 

^  The  expression  of  Diodorus  would  rather  implj  that  the 
treaty  was  concluded  ;  but  the  sequel  of  his  narrative  more 
clearly  impliefl  the  contrary. 

^  Who  were  the  confidential  advisers  of  Dionysius,  and  what 
their  characters,  might  be  known,  tho  what  each  said,  on  cri- 
tical emergencies,  would  be  little  likely  to  come  very  exactly 
reported  to  the  public.  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  who  had 
opportunities  superior  to  most  men  for  information,  rarely 
undertake  to  report  any  but  public  orations  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  ;  but  writers,  Greek  and  Roman,  who  lived  three, 
four,  or  five  centuries  after,  have  not  scrupled  to  gire  words 
spoken  in  private,  as  if  they  had  taken  them  in  writing  on  the 
r  spot.     Diodorus  attributes  to  a  poet,  Heloris,  on  this  distress 

of  Dionysius,  what  we  find,  by  a  much  earlier  and  more  aa- 
thoritative  writer,  ascribed  to  an  unnamed  person  on  a  later 
occasion.  It  was  consulted,  among  the  friends  of  Dionyaias, 
whether  safety  should  not  be  sought  either  by  flight,  or  by  a 
composition  with  the  enemy.  Heloris,  or  some  other,  ob- 
served, that  '  a  royal  station  was  a  noble  sepulcher  f  and 
Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  post. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  saying  originated  rather  among  the 
enemies  than  the  friends  of  Dionysius,  in  conversing  on  the 
obstinacy  of  his  defence  ;  that  the  story,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  foundation,  was  improved  in  Greece^  to  become  such 
as,  in  the  next  age,  it  was  reported  by  Isocrates  ;  and  that, 
three  centuries  after,  when  Diodorus  took  it  up,  it  had  re- 
ceived the  farther  ornament  of  a  speaker^s  name,  the  poet 
Heloris,  and  the  siege  of  the  iland  had  been  preferred  as  the 
fittest  season  for  it. 
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granted  that  he  should  go  in  safety  with  penons 
and  efects,  as  far  as  five  triremes  might  carry. 
During  die  negotiation »  opportunities  were  gained 
for  communication,  while,  among  the  besiegers,  Hot  Diod.i.  u. 
a  regokr  army,  but  a  collection  of  volunteers,  re-  ^'  ^' 
laxation  of  effort^  and  remission  of  watchfulness 
grew.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  Campanian  horse,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  which  had  been 
trained  to  war  in  the  Carthaginian  service,  passed 
to  Agyrium,  a  Sicel  town  near  the  Syracusan  bor- 
der»  whose  chief,  Agyris,  ^vas  friendly  to  Dionysiusi 
Opportunity  being  then  taken  for  proceeding  by  a 
rapid  march  to  Syracuse,  the  town  was  entered  by 
aurprize,  and  the  way  forced  (not  without  slaughter 
of  some  who  attempted  opposiuon),  clear  through 
into  the  iland,  the  gate  of  whose  fortification  was 
opened  to  receive  the  welcome  strangers.  Soon 
after,  three  hundred  foot,  ingaged  by  Dionysius, 
found  means  to  reach  him  by  sea. 

These  reinforcements,  especially  the  cavalry, 
were  important ;  less  as  increase  of  garrison  to  the 
iland,  than  as  they  would  give  means  to  carry  war 
out  of  it ;  and  especially  as  the  knowlege  of  the 
acquisition  would  afibrd  incouragement  to  nume* 
rous  friends  yet  living  in  the  quarter  of  the  city 
possessed  by  the  enemy.  Some  of  these  began 
now  to  venture  the  expression  of  sentiments,  not 
of. attachment  to  the  party  of  Dionysius,  but  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  those  who  ruled 
them.  The  siege  of  the  iland,  they  said,  was 
vain  and  ruinous.  Treaty  should  be  opened  again 
with  those  who  held  it,  and  more  liberal  terms 
offered.  The  spirit  of  discussion,  put  in  motion, 
quickly  pervaded  the  people,  and  contrary  opinions 
were  contested  with  heat.  The  popular  disposi- 
tion being  thus  tried,  and  the  strength  of  parties 
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CHAP,  nearly  ascertained,  information  of  the  sta£e  of  thmgs 
^J^^  was  communicated  to  the  iland.  Dionysios  xbtn 
led  out  his  forces,  in  time  and  circumstances  so 
well  chosen,  that,  with  little  resistance,  he  became 
master  of  the  city.  The  slaughter  on  the  occasioQt 
says  the  historian,  as  candid  in  relating  facts  as 
illiberal  in  vilifying  characters,  was  not  gceat ;  for 
Dionysius  rode  about  forbidAing  it  More  than 
seven  thousand  thus  escaped  unhurt  to  ^tna. 

After  this  rapid  and  great  success,  it  was  among 
the  first  cares  of  Dionysius  to  have  all  the  slain, 
without  distinction  of  friends  and  enemies,  buried 
with  due  funeral  pomp,  as  fellowcitizens.  The 
piety  of  this  act  was  what  Grecian  minds  would  be 
very  generally  ready  to  acknowlege :  its  generosity, 
uncommon,  as  we  have  had  too  much  occasion  to 
see,  could  not  but  be  striking,  and  its  policy  is  ob- 
vious. Singularly  adapted  to  soothe  Grecian  pre- 
judices, and  not  less  wanted  perhaps  to  soften  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  the  party  friendly  to  him  than  to 
allay  the  apprehensions  of  their  adversaries,  it  was 
a  most  advantageous  preparative  far  conciliation,  in- 
abling  him  to  extend  to  the  living  the  generosity 
which  had  been  shown  to  the  dead.  All  the  fu- 
gitives were  invited  to  return  to  Syracuse,  with  as- 
surance of  pardon.  Most  of  those  who  had  £euntlies 
and  possessions,  accepted  the  offered  boon;  and 
none,  says  the  historian^  found  occasion  to  repent  of 
their  confidence  in  the  faith  of  their  opponents. 
Nevertheless  some  in  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit, 
and  some  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  adverse  to  set- 
tlement under  a  regular  government,  rejected  it,  and 
replied  to  die  arguments  of  those  commissioned  to 
press  their  acceptance  of  it,  with  indecent  insult* 

*  The  favor,'    they  said,   *  which  Dionysius    had 

*  shown  to  their  slain  comrades,  in  ^^ranting  them 
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^burial,  was  precisely  that  which  they  desired  he    sect. 

*  should  receive ;  and  they  prayed  the  gods  it  might  ^^0^!^^ 

*  be  soon.'  Whether  this  passed  exactly  as  re- 
lated, or,  not  without  some  irtiprovement,  became  a 
popular  story,  its  circulation  tends  to  mark  the  tem- 
per of  those  with  whom  Dionysius  had  to  deal,  and 
from  whom  almost  alone  any  account  of  him  has 
reached  posterity.  Yet  even  from  those  who  che- 
rished such  a  story,  we  learn  that  he  had  magna- 
nimity enough  still  not  to  shut  the  door  of  mercy 
against  the  scomers  :  on  the  contrary  he  continued, 
not  indeed  directly,  but  obliquely,  to  invite  their 
repentance*^. 

Matters  being  composed,  the  Campanian  cavalry 
were  to  be  dismissed;  and  they  left  Syracuse  well 
satisfied  with  the  reward  they  received.  Accus- 
tomed however  to  adventure,  and  probably  to  waste, 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  mind  to  return  home  to 
Subsist  on  their  scanty  savings.  Possibly  therefore 
hoping  to  be  received  again  into  Carthaginian  pay, 
they  returned  toward  the  Carthaginian  settlements 
at  the  western  end  of  Sicily,  On  their  way  they  Diod.i.i4. 
were  received,  as  friends,  into  quarters  in  the  Sicel  ^' 
town  of  Entella.      Whether  then   quarrel   arising 

^  We  have  no  intimation  from  Diodorus  that  he  ever  fol- 
lowed Philistus,  or  any  writer  friendly  to  Dionysius.  Neyer- 
theless  his  narrative,  throughout  his  Sicilian  history,  from  the 
Athenian  invasion  to  the  death  of  Timoleon,  is  so  at  variance 
with  his  remarks,  whether  he  eulogizes,  or  whether  he  de- 
tracts, that  they  can  hardly  have  hf  en  collected  from  the  same 
sources.  The  narrative  has  evidently  been  taken,  for  the 
most  part,  tho  from  a  party-writer,  yet  from  one  of  considera- 
ble candor  ;  but  the  remarks  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  a 
declaimer,  intent  only  on  good  stories  and  strong  expressions, 
and  regardless  of  foundation  for  his  invective.  The  declaimer, 
nevertheless,  has  probably  been  eloquent,  and  his  work  in 
esteem  for  that  merit ;  and  thence  probably,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  it  otherwise,  the  obloquy  of  Dionysius,  in  the 
works  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  other  Latin  writers. 
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CHAP,    with  the  unfortunate  people,  or  the  simple  desire  of 

,^3^^  possessing  what  belonged  to  others,  instigated,  they 

slew  all  the  men,  took  the  women  for  their  wives, 

divided  the   slaves  and  other  booty,  and  settled 

themselves  in  the  place. 
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Minitters  from  Lattdamon  and  Corinth  at  Syracuse.  Sedition  ai  S^rWf 
ctue,  J\Ie4uures  for  the  Security  and  Prosperity  of  Syracuse,  lUf^ 
gees  expelled  from  ^Ina, 

B.C.  404.  It  was  in  the  same  year  in  which  these  great  and 
O  .94. 1.  ,.5^pj^  turns  of  fortune  in  the  contest  of  parties  oc- 
curred in  Sicily,  that  in  Greece  the  Peloponnesian 
war  was  concluded  by  the  surrender  of  Athens  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  arms.  The  Lacedaemonian  go- 
vernment then  extended  its  interference,  with  the 
purpose  of  extending  command  or  influence  to 
every  member  of  the  Greek  nation.  Aristus  was 
sent  as  its  minister  to  Syracuse.  The  assumption 
of  authority,  such  as  Lacedaemon  exercised  among 
the  smaller  Grecian  states,  was  not  there  attempted  ; 
no  tide  of  harmost  was  assumed :  the  business  of 
Aristus  seems  to  have  been  precisely  that  of  a  mo- 
dem forein  minister,  to  cultivate  a  good  understand- 
ing with  Dionysius  and  his  party,  which  was  the 
party  of  old  connected  with  Lacedaemon,  and  to 
,  which  a  good  understanding  now  with  the  Lacedae- 

monian government,  the  proud  head  of  the  Greek 
nation,  could  not  but  be  flattering  and  advanta- 
geous. 

But,   in   the  moment  when  all  those  republics 
which  had  formerly   been  adverse  to  Lacedaemon 
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were  brought  under  its  supremacy,  a  disposition  to    sect. 
enmity  and  resistance  began,  as  we  have  observed  ,,^ij!^ 
in  its  proper  place,  to  grow  among  those  which  had  ^nu't^' 
formerly  been  most  attached  to  it,  and  especially  in  s.  2.  of  this 
Corinth.     That  respect  which  the  people  of  Sy-  ^"^'J'- 
racuse  had  always  a  disposition  to  pay  to  Corinth, 
as  their  parent  city,  we  have  also  formerly  had  oc- 
casion to  notice.      In  Corinth  then,  under  all  tlie  . 
existing  circumstances,  some  jealousy  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Lacedsemon  at  Syracuse  could  not  fail ; 
and  in  Syracuse  the  party  adverse  to  that  which  was 
connected  with  Lacedasmon  would  of  course  become 
the  Corinthian  party.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  fol-  B.C.403. 
lowing  that  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  pj^^j^^^ 
concluded,  we  find  Nicoteles,  a  Corinthian,  residing  c.  10. 
in  Syracuse,  apparently  not  without  some  public 
character.     He  ingaged  deeply  in  the  politics  of  the 
city,  and  he  endevored  to  gain  Aristus  to  the  party 
in  opposition  to  the  existing  government.      Aristus 
thus  obtained  information  of  sedition,  which  he  com- 
municated to  those  in  administration,  and,  whatever 
privilege  Nicoteles  might  claim,  whether  as  a  min- 
ister, or  simply  a  Corinthian  citizen,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed. 

Hitherto  a  scmpulous  respect  for  all  the  forms  of 
a  free  constitution,  according  even  to  the  accounts 
of  the  most  adverse  writers,  and  a  lenity  singular 
among  Grecian  governments,  had  marked  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dionysius.  After  such  repeated  ex- 
perience of  the  inefficacy  of  a  generous  forbearance  to 
conciliate  the  disaifected,  or  induce  them  to  rest,  mea- 
sures more  coercive  were  judged  indispensable  ;  but 
still  the  extensive  executions,  and  even  the  extensive 
banishments,  so  ordinary  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics, were  avoided.  To  obviate  necessity  for  these 
it  was  resolved  to  disarm  the  disaffected.     For  this 
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CHAP.  Strong  measure  the  season  of  harvest  was  chosen. 
v,^pv^  I^  was  usual  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
then  to  leave  the  city,  and  live,  for  the  time,  in  the 
fields.  In  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
the  harvest  management  is  nearly  the  same  at  this 
day.  Farm-houses,  as  in  England,  are  not  seen  ; 
even  villages  are  rare.  In  a  good  soil  and  favoring 
climate  few  hands  do  the  business  of  a  very  imper- 
fect, and  yet  not  unproductive  husbandry,  till  har- 
vest. Then  the  towns  pour  forth  their  inhabitants ; 
the  corn  is  cut,  and  the  grain,  immediately  trodden 
out  by  catde  in  the  field,  is  alone  brought  in. 
This  opportunity  then  being  taken,  a  general 
search**  for  arms  was  made  through  the  city,  and 
all  found  were  carried  to  the  public  armory,  to  be 
given  out  in  future  for  use  only  under  the  direction 
of  the  government. 

It  was  so  usual,  among  the  Greeks,  for  every 
party  in  a  state  to  assume  exclusively  the  title  of 
THE  PEOPLE,  and  to  stigmatize  as  tyranny  every- 
thing adverse  to  their  own  power,  that,  without 
adverting  to  these  circumstances,  no  just  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  value  of  such  expressions  as 
those  with  which  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  would 
characterize  the  administration  of  Dion3rsius.  Look- 
ing to  the  facts  related  by  them,  and  especially  by 
Diodorus,  the  systems  of  law  and  of  magistracy, 
established  by  Diodes,  appear  to  have  remained 
little  if  at  all  altered  ;  nor  is  any  essential  difference 
marked  between  the  power  of  Dionysius  in  Syra- 
cuse and  that  which  Pericles  held  so  long  in 
Athens.  One  material  change  indeed  had  been 
growing  among  the  Grecian  republics,  but  not  at 

^  Diodorus  says  that  all  the  Syracusans  were  deprived  of 
arms  ;  but  he  soon  alter  shows  that  it  was  not  so. 
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all  peculiar  to  Syracuse,  or  the   government  of    sect. 
Dionysius,  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops,  s^^-s^^ 
instead  of  trusting  military  ser\'ice  to  citizens  only. 
This  change  was  indeed  threatening  enough  to  the 
freedom  of  all  Greece  ;    and  yet  advantages  at- 
tended it,  wherever  the  government  was  liberally 
administered,  so  satisfactory  to  individuals  on  the 
score  of  present  ease,  that  danger  in  distant  and 
uncertain  prospect  was  disregarded.     A  force  of 
mercenaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  administration 
of  a  republic,  inabled  them  to  avoid  pressing  upon 
their  friends  for  military  duty,  and  it  inabled  them 
also  to  be  lenient  to  their  foes.     For  where  parties 
were  nearly  balanced  in  a  republic,  the  government 
could  hardly  go  on.     Those  who  held  the  adminis- 
tration must  be  watchful,  as  if  a  forein  enemy  was 
within  their  walls,  and  thence  the  frequent  resort 
to  those  extensive    banishments   which  we  have 
seen  so  ordinary.     But  if  a  mercenary  force  was 
maintained,  always  reddy  at  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, the  adverse  might  be  deterred  from  moving, 
tho  the  friendly  citizens  rested.     Jn  consonance 
then  to  tlie  practice  of  all  the  republics,  the  merce- 
nary troops  in  the  Syracusan  service  were  increased, 
and  perhaps  not  unnecessarily,  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting .  the    attack   threatened   from    Carthage. 
The  power  of  the  ruling  party  would  of  course,  by 
the  same  measure,  be  rendered  more  secure,  and 
the  double  purpose  was  farther  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  wall  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
citadel. 

The  attention  of  the  government  meanwhile  was 
directed,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  urgently  re- 
quired, toward  those  most  implacable  enemies, 
the  refugees  in  iEtna  ;  formidable  apparently  not 
by  their  own  numbers,   but   by  their  connection 
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CHAP,    with  Messena  and  Rhegium,  and  by  their  situation 
,,^^^^  overhanging  the  Syracusan  territory.     They  had, 
however,    ill    measured    their    means  altogether, 
when  they  added  contumely  to  scorn  of  their  ad- 
Diodor.      versary's  clemency.      Their  fortress  was  besieged 
*  '^        and  taken.     What  befel  themselves  the  historian, 
their  friend,   has  not  said,   and  we   may    thence 
safely  conclude  that  it  was  no  way  uncreditable  to 
Dionysius.     From  the  sequel  it  appears  probable 
that,  upon  surrendering  the   place,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  withdraw,  and  that  they  were  mostly  the 
same  persons  who  will  recur  to  historical  notice 
as  Syracusan  refugees,  settled  in  Rhegium. 


SECTION  IV. 

Farther  Extension  of  the  Authority  of  Syracuse  tn  SicUy,  War  of 
Rhegium  and  Messena  against  Syracuse,  Establishment  of  the 
Syracusan  Empire  among  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Cities. 

The  distinction  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  branches 
of  the  Greek  nation,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  was 
maintained  in  Sicily ;  and  in  Sicily,  as  in  Greece, 
a  superintending  power  to*  lead  in  war,  to  arbitrate 
in  peace,  among  so  many  little  independent  go- 
vernments of  one  people,  was  found,  with  whatever 
inconveniences  and  dangers  attended,  to  be  often 
necessary.  Accordingly,  the  Dorian  cities,  Cama- 
rina  excepted,  were  generally  reddy  to  concede 
the  supremacy  to  Syracuse,  as  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Dorian  name  ;  but  the  Ionian,  called  also 
commonly  Chalcidian,  as  having  originated  mostly 
from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  were  generally  jealous  of 
this,  and  often  adverse  to  it.    None,  however,  of  the 
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Ionian  cities  was  eminent  enough  to  pretend  itself    sect. 
to    any    supremacy ;    whence,    for   the   common  ,,^^1^^ 
defence  of  the  Grecian  interest  against  an  enemy 
powerful  as  Carthage,  if  circumstances  appeared 
at  all  threatening,  and  the  Syracusan  government 
at  the  time  was  of  a  character  to  command  respect    . 
and  confidence,   they  were  reddier  to  acquiesce. 
Circumstances  afforded  leisure  now  For  the  Syra- 
cusan  government  to  attend  to  this  point,  with 
which  domestic  troubles  had  hitherto  greatly  in- 
terfered. 

Of  the  Ionian  cities  Leontini  was  nearest  to 
Syracuse,  bordering  on  its  territor)'.  The  govern- 
ment favored  the  Syracusan  opposition  and  the 
refugees,  but  there  was  an  opposing  party  friendly 
to  the  Syracusan  administration.  Dionysius  led  B.C.403. 
an  army  to  the  Leontine  border,  in  the  hope  that  uioda.i4. 
his  appearance  only  would  suffice  to  inable  the  ^-^^ 
friendly  to  acquire  the  superiority  in  the  popular 
assembly.  Being  however  disappointed,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Sicel  town  of  Enna,  where  a  strong 
party  was  adverse  to  Aeimnestus,  whom  Diodorus 
calls  tyrant  of  Enna,  and  through  their  disputes  he 
became  master  of  the  place.  He  put  the  popular 
party  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  deliver- 
ed the  tyrant  to  their  mercy,  and  then,  to  their 
great  surprize,  led  his  army  away  without  requiring 
a  contribution,  which  they  concluded  to  have  been, 
as  usual  with  the  Greeks,  the  principal  object  of 
his  expedition. 

The  temper  of  the  writers  from  whom  Diodorus 
drew  the  materials  of  his  Sicilian  histor}%  for  he 
seems  to  have  had  little  original  opinion,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  observations  on  these  transac- 
tions. The  merit  of  the  conduct  of  Dionysius,  in 
deposing  a  tyrant,  restoring  a  free  government, 
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CHAF.  and  forbearing  to  use  the  power  in  his  hands  for 
^J^^^  taking,  after  the  common  practice  of  the  Greeks, 
his  own  reward,  he  could  not  but  acknowlege  ;  yet 
he  denies  all  merit  to  the  man  ;  because,  he  says, 
his  conduct  was  founded  on  no  regard  for  justice, 
but  meerly  on  a  view  to  future  advantage,  from 
the  credit  to  be  acquired,  and  the  confidence  that 
would  accrue.  It  is  obvious  that  virtuous  motive 
might  on  the  same  pretence  be  denied  to  all  the 
virtuous  deeds  of  men  ;  nor  should  it  escape  ob- 
servation, that  deposing  a  tyrant  to  establish  a  popu- 
lar government  could  hardly  be  a  tyrant's  policy, 
but  rather  marks  the  popular  leader  of  a  popular 
government. 

This  liberality,  likely  to  extend  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  Syracuse,  appears  immediately  to 
have  produced  its  just  reward.  Dionysius  pro- 
posed terms  to  the  town  of  Erbita.  Archonidas, 
Diod.1.14.  its  chief,  opposed  the  reception  of  them,  but  they 
c.  16, 16.  ^^^^  grateful  to  a  majority  of  the  people.  Archo- 
nidas migrated  with  those  particularly  attached  to 
him,  and  founded  a  new  state  at  Alesa,  which, 
from  him,  took  the  name  of  Archonidium.  The 
terms  proposed  by  Dionysius  were  then  acceded 
to  by  the  Erbitaeans,  and  they  were  numbered 
among  the  allies  of  Syracuse". 

Catana  and  Naxus,  the  two  principal  cities  in 
Sicily  of  the  Ionian  name,  were  the  next  objects 
of  the  Syracusan  general.  He  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiation with  both,  Diodorus  says,  through  corrup- 
tion of  their  generals.     Here  first  we  find  reported 

31  Diodorus  says  that  Dionysius  made  peace  with  the 
Erbitsaos,  after  an  unsuccessfui  attempt  against  them  ;  but  in 
a  few  sentences  after  he  shows  that  Dionysius^s  purpose  was 
fully  answered,  as  related  in  the  text. 
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of  him  measures  of  rigor  which  might  give  some  sect, 
countenance  to  the  invective,  with  which  his  fame  ,,JS^X^ 
has  been  sullied.  The  adverse  party  of  the  Ca- 
tansean  and  Naxian  people  were  sold  to  slavery. 
The  tOHTi  of  Naxus  was  destroyed,  and  its  terri- 
tory given  to  the  neighboring  Sicels.  In  Catana  a 
colony  of  Campanians  was  established ;  the  town 
and  territory  probably  being  given  them  as  pay- 
ment for  military  service,  to  hold  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Syracuse.  The  historian  has  omitted  to 
say  what  became  of  that  party  among  the  Catar 
nians  and  Naxians  who  had  supported  their  gene*- 
rals  in  acceding  to  the  Syracusan  terms,  but  it  may 
apparently  be  gathered  from  what  he  proceeds  to 
relate  of  the  Leontines.  The  reputation  and  the 
power  accruing  to  Dionysius  from  his  late  successes, 
and  his  liberal  conduct  amid  them,  seem  to  have 
inabled  the  finendly  in  Leontini  to  gain  proselytes 
to  their  party,  so  as  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
general  assembly.  The  policy  of  Dionysius  then 
was  tlie  same  which  we  have  seen  formerly  prac- 
tised by  Gelon.  He  abolished  the  Leontine  go- 
vernment, and  admitted  the  people  to  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  Syracuse.  Excessive  virulence  of 
fection,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  common 
ground  of  this  policy,  may  have  produced  the  cir- 
cumstances concealed  by  the  historian,  or  rather 
perhaps  by  those  from  whom  he  drew,  which 
occasioned  the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  adverse 
Catanians  and  Naxians.  In  a  small  city,  with 
contending  parties  of  nearly  equal  strength,  no 
man  could  sleep  secure.  The  removal  of  the 
whole  population  to  such  a  town  as  Syracuse, 
would  remove  in  a  great  degree  the  objects  con- 
tended for,  and  a  powerful  superintending  govern- 
ment might  repress  the  ebullitions  of  ordinary 
VOL.  V.  49 
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virulence.  But  Grecian  histOTywill  give  redely 
to  conceive  a  spirit  of  party  so  viident,  and  pn>vc>- 
cations  so  immoderate,  that  nothing  less  than  se- 
parating the  parties  completely  could  prevent  fiital 
consequences  ;  and  the  general  spirit  of  Ae  policy 
of  Dionysius,  as  appears  even  in  Ae  accounts  of 
writers  so  adverse  to  his  fame  as  those  from  whom 
alone  we  have  report  of  it,  would  not  lead  him  to 
useless  severities'*. 
B.C.402.  To  the  same  adverse  pens  also  we  owe  afl  ac- 
mt^Lu'  ^^^"*  ^^  ^^  unexampled  prosperity  which  Sjrra- 
c.  18.  cuse,  under  the  administration  of  Dionysius,  about 
this  time  attained  ;  a  prosperity  which,  even  in 
their  account,  sufficiently  marks  diat  his  administra- 
tion must  have  been,  not  only,  able,  but  liberal, 
beneficent,  and  such  as  altogether  cleariy  infused  a 
general  confidence,  both  among  those  living  under 
it,  and  among  forein  states.  Nothing,  indeed, 
among  the  deficiences  of  Sicilian  history  seems  so 
much  to  be  regretted  as  the  failure  of  information 
of  the  measures  that  produced  this  prosperity  ; 
which,  in  the  loss  of  memorials  from  the  l>arty 
friendly  to  Dionysius,  might  have  remained  wholly 
hidden  from  us,  but  for  the  evils  following  from 
the  revived  ambition  of  Carthage.  In  relating  die 
effects  of  that  ambition,  and  the  resistance  to  it, 
some  display  of  the  power  and  resources  of  Sy- 
racuse was  unavoidable.  It  was  generally  believed, 
among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  that  a  pestilential  sick- 

'*  Diodorus  spealu  of  the  selling  of  the  Catanians  mad 
Naxians,  as  if  the  whole  of  both  people  were  sold  ;  bat,  as  we 
have  alreddjr  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  the  people,  in 
the  language  of  partj-wiiters,  whom  he  followed,  was  a  Htle 
only  for  those  of  their  own  party.  That  it  was  so  on  tUs 
occasion  the  historian  himself  shows,  for  he  mentions  the 
friends  of  the  generals,  who  were  Catanians  And  Naxians  of 
the  opposite  party. 
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neas^  desolating  Africa^  had  occasioned  the  delay    sect. 
of  attack  upon  them,  long  ago  threatened.    The  ,,^4^ 
Syracusansy   alreddy  injoying  a  prosperity  which 
waa  the  envy  of  surrounding  people,  were  aware 
that,  as  they  had  most  to  lose,  so  it  behooved  them 
to  exert  themselves  most  in  guarding  against  the 
impending  evil.      Powerful  as  they  were  among 
Grecian  states,   their    inferiority  to  the  force  of 
Carthage  was  such  that  defensive  war  must  obvi- 
ousty  be  their  business,  and  even  the  means  of 
maintaining  a  aiege  should  be  among  their  first 
cares.    Pressed  by  these  considerations,  they  very 
generally  looked  to  Dionysius  as  the  only  man  who 
had  shown  himself  qualified,  by  his  talents  and 
energy,  to  direct  public  measures  in  such  threaten- 
ing Qircumstances.    Accordingly  the  authority  of 
general-autocrator,  which  had  been  committed  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  sedition  at  home, 
and  giving  peace  to  Syracuse  against  Grecian  ene- 
miesi  was  now  continued  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  defence  against,  the  formidable  forein  foe. 
At  what  time  he  lost  his  coUegue  Hipparinus  we 
.find  no  mention ;  but  this  we  gather  with  certainty, 
thsfi,  his  friendly  connecticm  with  the  family  of  Hip- 
{Winus  remained  uninterrupted,  and  that,  within 
his  par^,  there  was  no  schism. 

The  works  that  were  executed,  under  his  direc- 
tion, atthe  expence  of  the  Syracusan  commonwealth, 
were  of  a  magnitude  before  unknown  among  Gre- 
cian states.  Provision  had  been  made,  as  we  have 
alreddy  seen,  for  the  security  of  the  iland,  with  its 
port,  naval  arsenal,  and  citadel,  the  last  resource^  in 
misfortune.  .  It  remained  to  give  safety  to  the  popu- 
lation occupying  the  three  large  quarters  of  the  . 
town  on  the  mainland,  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  very  insecure.    Dionysius  had  observed  that 
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CHAP,    the  craggy  hill  of  Epipote,  overbangiog  the  ¥mn 
^^^^  on  the  oorthcm  side,  might  either  give  the  gieittest 
advantage  to  a  besieging  army,  or  most  eflPectualiy 
prevent  a  complete  blockade.    Toward  the  eountqr 
its  height  was  hardly  accessible.    Its  leas  piecipi- 
tons  parts  wanted  fortification,  and  security  for  ifs 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  town  was  an 
important  point.     The  best  militaiy  architects  of 
the  age^  wherever  to  be    found  among  Greciui 
states,  were  ingaged  to.  design  the  plan  and  dnect 
the  execution.     Sixty  thousand  Syracusan  citizeas, 
if  Diodorus  might  be  credited  for  the  number,  gave 
their  voluntary  labor  to  the  business  of  building 
only,  while  another  multitude  wrought  the  st(Hie, 
and  attended  six  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  employed 
in  drawing  it.    Dionysius,  laying  aside  the  severity 
of  manner  and  tone  of  dignity  which,  in  the  dice 
of  general  he  usually  assumed,  was  indefatigable  in 
the  difficult  task  of  directing  just  arrangement,  and 
preserving  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  work 
among  such  numbers  ;  present  wherever  difficdty 
occurred,  careful  to  provide  reddy  relief  for  Ae 
tired,  and  bearing,  together  with  his  friends  and 
associates  in  the  administration,  every  hardship, 
whether  of  fatigue  or  weather,  incident  to  the  busi- 
ness of  ordinary  overseers.     Such  zeal  altt^^edicr 
was  excited  for  the  accomplishment  <rf  the  work, 
that  many  of  the  laborers  would  not  cease  with  day- 
light, but  continued  their  toil  through  a  part  of  tfie 
night.      Thus  in  twenty  days  a  wall  of  squared 
stones,  sufficiently  lofty,  and  of  thickness  to  defy 
battering  engines,  with  towers  at  short  intervals, 
was  carried  the  length  of  thirty  stadia  (betweca 
three  and  four  English  miles)  and  then  the  city 
was  supposed  impregnable.     If  there  is  here  some 
exaggeration  of  the  hands  and  of  the  dispatch,  the 
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tteAmonj  however  to  the  ability,  and  still  more  to   sect. 
the  |>opularity  of  Dionysius,  is  liable  to  no  su^i^^  k^>!^ 
cion'*. 

Thequiet  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily  was  now  so  B.C.  401. 
fer  established,  that,  for  the  year  following  that  of  ^*-  ^*-  *• 
the  fortification  of  Epipote,  distinguished  by  the  ex*  » 
pedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brodier 
the  king  of  Persia,  we  find  no  transaction  witibin 
the  ibnd  recorded ;  and  for  the  year  after  again, 
only  a  work  of  peace  and  iw)sperity,  the  founding 
of  a  town  by  Diixiysius,  at  the  foot  of  mount  iEtna, 
which,  from  a  temple  (^  some  previous  fame  there, 
was  called  Adranum*     That  prosperity,  which  af- 


^  The  forttfViDg  of  £pipol»  having  been  not  only  popular, 
b«t  a  werk  elfected  only  Uirough  an  oncommon  amount  of 
popularity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pcevioua  fortifying  of  the  iland 
could  not  have  been  the  result,  of  tyranny,  or  any  hidicatlonof 
it  Diodoros  has  had  no  purpose  of  deception,  or  he  would 
have  reversed  the  order  of  his  stiory ;  for  had  he  related  that 
Dionysius,  having  acquired  an  undeserving  popularity,  first  led 
the  people  to  approve  and  promote  zeMously  the  fortifying  of 
Eplpoln,  and  then,  throwing  off  the  mask,  had  fortified  the 
iland  to  secure  the  tyranny,  it  would  have  been  so  far  not  in- 
consistent ;  but  the  incongruity  of  the  contrary  course  is  such, 
tfaatit  seems  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  probable  suppo- 
sition, that  Diodoros  followed  one  writer  for  one  transaction, 
and  another  writer  for  the  other. 

Rollin  has  been  exceedingly  puzzled  by  the  utter  discordance 
of  numerous  facts,  reported  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  with 
the  invective  against  Dionysius,  in  which  those  writers  abound. 
To  make  his  own  narrative  consistent,  it  was  necessary  to 
chose  between  them,  or  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  contra- 
dict the  character  he  has  given  of  the  tyrant  by  report  of  his 
actions.  Whether  tra^cal  effect  then  allured,  or  he  was  in 
any  degree  biassed  by  a  disposition  to  decry  monarchy,  which 
long  ago  began  to  infect  men  of  letters  in  France,  he  has 
adopted  all  tbe  invective  and  omitted  most  of  the  good  actions 
reported  of  Dionysius ;  but  he  could  not  omit  all  without 
leaving  his  niirrative  offensively  bare,  so  that  he  has  not  at  last 
avoided  great  inconsistency.  Indeed,  in  this  part  of  his  work 
we  no  longer  see  the  faithful  and  even  judicious  historian, 
which  he  has  shown  himself  in  his  account  of  the  earlier  times 
of  the  republics. 
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terward  became  remarkable  among  the  SicJttRii 
^  Greek  cities  in  general,  alreddy  thus  overflowing  in 
Syracuse,  seems  to  have  been,  in  this  season  of  lei- 
sure, extending  itself,  with  the  popularity  and  conse- 
quent  power  of  Dionysius,  tho  in  progress,  as  oom* 
monly  happens,  it  escaped  the  notice  of  historians. 
The  extent  of  his  power,  and  of  his  popularity,  to 
which  he  owed  his  power,  is  marked  by  Diodoms  in 
the  title  which  he  attributes  to  him  where  he  reports 
the  extraordinary  works  which  confessedly  his  popu* 
lariQr  in  Syracuse  inabled  him  to  accomplish  there. 
He  calls  him  not  simply  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  but  ty- 
rant of  the  Sicilian  Greeks". 

Nevertheless  those  violent  partisans  of  die  admi- 
nistration of  Diodes  and  Daphnaeus,  now  in  exile, 
whom  no  invitation  could  conciliate,  no  geneiostfy 
soften,  had  been,  with  the  merit,  at  least,  of  courage, 
zeal,  and  activity^  not  wholly  unsuccessful  in  exeil^ 
ing  enemies  to  the  now  florishing  government  of  Sy- 
racuse. The  ruling  party  in  Rhegium,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Italian  Greek  towns,  appean 
always  to  have  favored  their  cause.  The  Rhegians 
were  a  mixed  people,  Dorian  and  Ionian;  and^ 
as  by  their  Dorian  blood  they  esteemed  them- 
selves allied  to  the  Syracusans,  so  by  tiseir  I<^ 
nian,  derived  from  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea,  they  hdd 
as  kinsmen  the  expelled  Naxians  and  Catanians. 
Common  misfortune  then  uniting  the  Dorian  exiles 

^  *0  Tuv  XixiXMmjv  Ti^payvo^.  Diod.  1.  1 4.  c.  1 8.  The  Greekff 
distinguished  hetween  SixsXiojn]^  and  XixeXo^,  the  former  mean- 
ing always  a  Greek,  and  the  latter  the  old  Slcel  inhabitants  of 
the  Hand,  who  were  not  Greeks ;  a  distinction  in  which  the 
Latin  language  failed.  Dlodoros  seems  to  have  given  titles  as 
he  found  them  in  the  works  from  which  he  ga^ered,  where 
they  would  vary  according  to  the  author's  partj.  His  nioit 
common  description  of  Dionysius  is  ^  fyrant  of  the  Syracusans,* 
but  sometimes  he  substitutes  the  title  of  d^ast,  ^vfoautfim 
6vva4r^.     1.  14.  c.  103.  &  107. 
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from  Syracuse,  and  the  Ionian  from  Naxus  and  Ca-  six^t. 
tana,  their  joint  influence  decided  the  Rhegian  peo-  ^^^^^ 
pie  to  assert  their  common  cause  against  the  existing 
Syfaeusan  government,  and  especially  against  Dio- 
nysius,  asa  tyrant,  whose  growing  power  it  behooved 
them,  for  their  own  security,  to  check  before  it 
beamie  irresistible.  In  the  neighboring  city  of 
Messena  a  large  majority  were  satisfied  with  the 
Syracusan  alliance  ;  but  some  men  who  held  lead- 
mg  situations  undertook,  through  what  appears  to 
have  been  really  a  conspiracy,  to  bring  their  state  to 
connection  with  Rhegium  against  Syracuse. 

Matters  being  concerted,  the  Rhegian  slrmy 
crossed  die  strait  into  Sicily,  to  the  amount^  accord- 
Htg  to  Diodorus,  of  six  thousand  foot  and  six  hun- 
dred horse,  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  attending.  The 
Mesa^an  leaders,  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of 
war  with  Syracuse,  and  fearing,  even  now,  to  pro- 
pose it  in  the  general  assembly,  ventured,  with  the 
amthori^  of  office  alone,  to  order  the  people  under 
arms*  The  <Mrder  was  obeyed ;  about  four  thousand 
foot  and  four  hundred  horse  marched,  and  thirty 
triremes  joined  the  Rhegian  fleet- 
On  the  march,  however,  before  they  reached  the 
Messenian  border,  opportunity  occurring  for  com- 
muiiicatbn,  the  dissatisfaction  generally  felt  at  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  their  generals  and  magistrates 
was  made  known  from  one  to  another,  and  at  length 
the  army  assumed  to  itself  to  be  the  popular  assem- 
bly, whose  authority  the  generals  and  magistrates 
had  taken  upon  themselves  to  supersede.  Lao- 
medon,  the  principal  speaker  on  the  occasion,  urged 
so  impressively  both  the  illegality  of  the  order 
for  their  assembling  and  marching,  and  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  proposed  war,  that  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  generals,  and 
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CHAP,  to  return  home.  The  measure  was  executed  as 
sJiJ^^  soon  as  resolved  upon*  The  Rhegian  chiefe,  dis- 
appointed thus  of  their  expected  support,  no  longer 
hoped  to  prevail  against  the  power  of  Syracuse,  and 
ministers  from  both  cities  were  sent  to  treat  of 
accommodation.  Dionysius,  following  still  a  wise 
and  liberal  policy,  reddily  forgave,  and  persuaded 
the  Syracusan  people  to  forgive,  the  injurious  con- 
duct of  the  Rhegian*Many  and  the  Messenian  Few« 
The  historian's  silence  implies  that  no  severity  was 
insisted  on,  even  against  the  refugees,  those  invete- 
rate enemies  who  excited  the  mischief.  His  whole 
account  of  the  treaty  is  comprized  in  three  words 
of  large  expression,  ^  Peace  was  made.'  The  result 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  influence  of  the  Sy- 
racusan government,  under  the  administration  of 
Dionysius,  or  in  the  phrase  which  has  been  com* 
monlyused  to  express  a  similar  influence  of  the 
Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  governments,  the  Sy- 
racusan empire,  was  extended  very  generally  over 
the  Grecian  towns  of  Italy  i  and  thence  Dionysius^ 
jn  his  capacity  of  autocrator-general  of  Syracuse^ 
has  been  called  sometimes  tyrant,  and  sometimes 
king  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A&irs  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greek  Cities^ 
fix)m  the  Establishment  of  the  Syracusan  Empire 
to  the  Death  of  Dionysius. 


SECTION  1, 

M0ii9€s  tmd  Pteparaiiont  for  War  uith  Carthage.  Marriage  of  DiO' 
nyn'MT  iHth  the  Zhughter  of  Xmehu  ofLoeri.  h^urUui  Treaimeni 
of  theCarthaginitmSttl(f€€UintktOrteiatkTomu>  Smeu^htgit^ 
ningofihe  War, 

jL  he  whole  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily  being  thus 
placed  in  circiunstances  of  tranquility  and  prospe* 
xkjj  each  city  holding  its  separate  popular  govern-  ^Pkf^' 
ment  under  the  superintendency  of  the  Syracusan 
adniinistration,  and  the  confederacy  strengthened  by 
extension  to  the  Italian  cities,  alarm  nevertheless  re- 
mained and  was  increasing  from  the  power  and  the 
policy,  the  liberal  and  seducing  policy,  of  Carthage. 
For  tlio  it  appears  that  the  advantages  were  great, 
and  among  the  Greeks  uncommon,  which  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Dionysius  provided  for  the  Sicilian 
towns  within  the  Grecian  line,  yet  numbers  of^od.i.u. 
Greeks  were  induced  by  greater  advantages,  or  more 
flattering  hopes,  offering  in  the  towns  under  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion,  to  establish  themselves  there^ 
It  is  interesting  to  find  from  a  prejudiced  adversary, 
VOL.  v.  50 
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CHAP,  for  such  Diodonis  was,  to  the  Carthaginians  as  well 
^^^^^  as  to  Dionysius,  this  substantial  and  unsuspicious 
testimony  to  the  liberality  and  good  faith  of  a  great 
people,  whose  fair  fame,  not  probably  exempt  firom 
real  stain,  has  however  suffered  singularly  from  in- 
vidious and  base  detraction. 

Had  the  history  of  Philistus  remained  to  us,  we 
should  probably  have  gained  information  of  other 
circumstances  which   induced  or  impelled  Diony- 
sius  to  disturb  the  tranquility,  to  check  the  pros- 
perity, and  to  risk  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Grecian 
interest  in  Sicily  by  beginning  war  with  Carthage. 
In  the  want  of  this  there  might  appear  some  wildness 
of  unjustifiable  ambition  in  the  measure,  if  the  omis- 
sion of  Diodonis,  and  all  other  writers,  to  impute  any 
blame  to  him  on  the  occasion,  did  not  carry  with  it 
strong  implication  that  they  had  nowhere  found  any 
imputed,  and  that  none  was  imputable. 
Diod.1.14.      Carthage,  according  tp  Diodonis,  was  still  weak, 
from  the  pestilence  which  had   widely  desolated 
Africa;    and  there   %vas,  throughout  the    Sicilisin 
Greek  towns,  >^trong  disposition  to  ingage  in  the 
e.44.        war,  with  a  desire  th$tt  Syracuse  should  take  the 
lead  in  it,  and  that  Dionysius,  who  was  universally 
popular,  should  command  the  forces*     Thus,  in  the 
avowal  of  his  enemies,  there  appears  to  have  been 
enough, to  invite  ambition.     But  there  ^vas  prol»- 
bly  farther  cause.     The  power  of  Carthage,  gjrow- 
ing  abroad  by  policy,  even  during  its  weakness  at 
home,  could  not  but  hold  out  incouragement  to  am- 
bition for  those  who  obtained  the  direction  of  it. 
.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  cities,  the  more  they  florish- 
ed,   were,  under  popular  government,   the  more 
difficult  to  be  kept  in  order.     If  then  popular  dis- 
content grew,  as  the  historian's  account  indicates,  at 
the  migrations  to  the  Carthaginian  towns,  war  might 
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have  followed  from  the  indiscretion  of  some  one 
state,  which  must  in  the  end  have  involved  all,  or 
left  the  Grecian  interest  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  members,  which  would  have  indan- 
gered  all. 

But  whatever  were  the  aggregate  considerations, 
Dionysius  resolved  to  use  the  concurring  opportuni- 
ties of  the  weakened  state  of  Carthage  and  his  own 
popularity  in  Sicily,  with  the  general  disposition  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  toward  the  measure,  for  attack- 
ing rather  than  await  attack.  He  did  not  however 
involve  his  country  in  a  measure  of  so  much  hazard, 
vnthout  the  most  careful  circumspection,  and  the 
most  diligent  exertion  of  his  own  uncommon  abili- 
ties in  preparation.  From  all  parts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Diod.Li4. 
Greece,  and  even  from  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  ^'  ^^* 
were  invited  men  of  science  to  devise  and  direct, 
and  artizans  to  execute,  whatever  might  give  supe- 
riority to  the  Syracusan  armies  and  fleets.  AH  the 
porticoes  or  public  galleries,  all  the  gymnasia  or 
places  of  exercise,  and  even  the  vestibules  and 
opisthodomes  of  the  temples,  were  filled  with  such 
men  and  their  works.  Two  great  improvements 
in  the  antient  art  of  war,  one  for  the  land  service 
and  one  for  the  sea,  according  to  Diodorus,  had 
hence  their  origin.  That  artillery  which  afterward 
so  much  promoted  the  victories  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies,  machinery  for  shooting  darts  and  stones  of 
size  far  beyond  the  strength  of  man's  arm  to  throw 
(Diodorus  calls  it  the  catapeltic)  was  now  either  in- 
vented, or  first  perfected,  so  as  to  be  valuable  for 
practice.  Dionysius  is  said  himself  to  have  devised 
the  last  great  improvement  of  the  antient  marine. 
Holding  to  the  principle  of  the  trieris  or  trireme, 
hitherto  the  most  powerful  vessel  of  war,  against 
which  no  other  could  stand  in  contest,  by  an  im- 
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cmp.  proved  amplication  of  it,  he  added  stttt  two  bncbes 
JJJ^^  of  oara  on  each  aide  of  the  galley.  Thenccfonwrd 
the  trireme  could  no  kmger  reaist  ihe  impube,  su- 
perbr  both  by  weight  and  swiftness,  of  the  peateris 
or  quinquereme.  Timber  was  brought  from  .£tDa, 
whose  aides>  at  this  day  nearly  bare,  then  dmwided 
with  pine  ;  and  ih»n  Italy,  a  country  yet  aflbrding 
in  plenty  the  finest  oak,  of  which  France,  partly 
owing  to  grealser  population^  pardy  to  its  colder 
wintera,  requiring  larger  supply  of  fewel,  has  been 
long  exhausted.  Syracuse  possessed  a  hundred  md 
ten  ships  of  war.  These  were  put  under  repair, 
and  the  construction  of  two  hundred  more,  some  of 
the  superior  rate,  was  at  once  undertaken.  Aired* 
dy  a  hundred  and  fifty  receptacles,  for  securing  the 
ships  of  the  republic  firom  injuries  of  weather,  a  sort 
of  lai|;er  boat-houses,  were  among  the  convenien* 
ciea  of  the  naval  arsenal.  To  make  the  increased 
strength  of  the  navy  lasting,  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
auperiw  construction,  and  mostly  capable  each  of 
containing  two  ships,  were  now  added*  Syr^cefisa 
citizens  were  appointed  to  make  half  the  comjde- 
ment  of  this  great  fleet ;  the  other  half  it  was  pro- 
posed to  supply  by  mercenaries. 
B.C.  398.  While  these  things,  under  favor  of  a  most  extra- 
01. 95.  |.  ordinary  zeal  amoi^  the  Syracusan  people,  were 
proceeding  rapidly,  Diohysius  directed  his  view 
diligendy  to  all  the  Greek  towns  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  and  was  generally  suceesaful  in  cidtivatiog 
their  friendship*'.      His  greatest  anxiety,  as  his 

<^  Diodorus,  in  his  account  of  preparatioa  for  war  witt 
Carthage,  drops  many  strong  expressions,  showing  the  popu- 
larity of  Dionysius  in  Syracuse  and  throoghout  tbs  uieek 
towns  of  Sicily,  and  the  general  zeal  to  act  under  his  ia^^xi- 
'AiTttvrwv  tfflTffuiovrojv  ^€Ki(tm  co  rtra/iwvov  —  coXX^  \^  ^f< 
^yivwo Totfaufl^  (frou^  Toife  cX^^efl'iv  jvMrsvrtjMi,  1.  14.  «•  1^* 
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gficatest  difficulty^  was  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  Mes-.  sbot. 
sena  and  Rhegium  to  the  common  cause  of  the 
Greeks;  having  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
party  in  those  townsi  connected  with  the  Syracusan 
refiigees,  would  not  scruple  to  join  the  Carthagi- 
nians^. He  succeeded  with  the  Messenians  by 
living  them  a  considerable  tract  of  land  (from 
wlnom  acquired  the  historian  hath  not  said)  as  an 
addition  to  their  territory.  No  Similar  opportunity 
being  open  for  cultivating  popularity  among  the 
Rhegiansy  he  proposed  to  form  a  connection  of  in- 
terest with  them  in  a  very  different  way. 

We  have  alreddy  had  occasion  to  notice  tiiat  Ch.s6.t.3. 
republican  jealousy  which  restrained  social  coyn-  History. 
monication  among  the  Greeks,  and,  especially  by 
Uie  interdiction  of  marriage  between  those  of 
different  republics,  insulated  the  people  of  each^  and 
made  all  more  than  is  common  between  great 
nationsi  even  of  different  Iwiguages,  fbreiners  to 
each  other.  Such  illiberal  jealou^,  and  every 
prejudice   tending  to  produce  it,  could  not  but 


«»X>4t^  #uv^€mvI  fifiifku  tijy  fik$ttfUa!9^  e.  41.  l\/yic(»ra/vmff 
IKaSs  roui  lv^axw)^im4%  c.  45.  Ta%  xoroi  ngu  v^iTot  ^r<^^i 
^tXav^pdMrcj^  rpotrff^eWo,  n^v  fiuvoiav  avroDv  IxxetXoujXfivo^,  c.  44. 
XwHpttrtuwrii  ^^dtp  aut^  irpoiSufMo^  &ravri(,  c.  47.  These  sen- 
liaieiil*,  if  thej  were  Ub  own,  or  these  expressions,  whence^ 
soever  borrowed,  are  eTidently  of  a  different  source  from  the 
obloquy  with  which  he  abounds  against  Dionysius.  It  seems 
is  if  he  had  quite  forgotten  liis  foregoing  assertion  that  the 
^jrracuians  showed  themislTes  reddy  to  bear  aaytbiog  rather 
than  obey  the  tyrant. 

^  We  cannot  but  give  credit  to  Diodorns  for  so  honestly 
confesaiDg  that  his  favorite  party  was  guilty  of  that  very 
crime  which  he  so  repeatedly  and  so  inconsistently  imputes 
to  Dionysius.     The  confession  is  explicit  enough  :    Tou;  di 

yiMu^.    Died.  1.  14.  c.  44. 
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CHAP,  operate  to  the  hindrance  of  the  political  union 
^^^^1^  necessary  to  maintain  a  nation  in  independency, 
and  especially  necessary  now  to  support  the  Grecian 
intwest  in  Sicily  against  the  threatening  superiority 
of  Carthage.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  a  view 
to  prepare  for  a  union  of  the  Sicilkm  and  Italian 
Greek  cities,  that  Dionysius  proposed  to  set  an 
example  for  diffusing  family  connections  among 
them.  Whether  the  Olynthians,  in  their  yet  in&nt 
confederacy,  gave  the  example,  or  whether  they 
owed  it  to  Dionysius,  is  a  question  involved  in 
the  same  obscurity  with  many  much  more  impor- 
tant, which  occur  to  reasonable  curiosity,  about 
both  the  Olynthian  and  Syracusan  governments. 
Nearly  twenty  years  however  before  that  war  which 
produced  the  overthrow  of  the  Olynthian  confedera- 
,cy,  and  gave  occasion  to  all  the  information  re- 
Diod.i.14.  maining  to  us  concerning  it,  Dionysius  made  a 
8trab.i.6!  formal  application  to  the  Rhegian  people  forper- 
piut!vit.  omission  for  himself  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
i>M»-  Rhegian  citizen*  "Without  having  observed  how 
unusual  the  thing  ^I'as  among  the  Greeks,  it  might 
.  aj^Mar  to  us  equally  strange  that  such  appUoatioa 
should  have  been  necessary,  and  that  it  should 
have  met,  as  we  are  assured  it  did,  with  a  denial. 
But  tho  it  was  in  Rhegium  that  he  particularly 
desired  to  cultivate  an  interest,  yet  he  might  pro- 
mote his  general  purpose  by  taking  a  wife .  finom 
any  of  the  principal  Italian  Greek  cities.  Apply- 
ing therefore  at  Locri,  he  found  more  liberality. 
Nevertheless  there,  equally  as  at  Rhegium,  the 
pec^le  were  to  be  assembled,  and  their  decree  was 
to  authorize  the  permission.  This  being  obtained, 
Xenetus,  the  most  illustrious  of  die  Locrians,  red* 
dily  betrothed  his  daughter,  Doris,  to  Dionysius. 
While  all  the  writers  from  whom  we  have  mention 
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of   these  remarkable   transactions  call  Dionysius    sect. 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,   every  circumstance  in  their       ** 
report    indicates  a  studied  deference   to  popular 
government. 

Dionysius  also  married  Aristomache  daughter 
of  Hipparinus,  the  most  illustrious,  wealthy,  and 
powerful  of  the  Syracusans,  his  coUegue  in  the 
high  office  of  captain-general.  The  story  seems 
to  have  been  some  ages  after  popular,  that  he  mar- 
ried both  these  ladies  on  the  same  day  ;  but  tho 
adopted  both  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  whose 
prejudices  it  suited,  it  appears  highly  improbable. 
The  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  coUegue, 
the  first  man  of  Syracuse  in  family  dignity,  if  no 
prejudices  were  shocked,  if  offence  of  no  kind 
were  given  by  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it, 
would  of  course  carry  those  advantages  which  one 
in  the  situation  of  Dionysius  would  seek.  The^ 
extension  of  nuptial  connection,  to  other  cities 
also,  tho  against  the  general  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  Greeks  of  his  own  day,  was  but  a  revival  of 
what  was  enough  known  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  their  forefathers  of  the  heroic  ages  ;  and  a  great 
and  liberal  policy  is  obvious  in  it,  such  as,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  would  be  likely  to  be  the 
policy  of  Dionysius.  The  writers  who  report  this 
bigamy  mention  no  violence  attending  it,  no  offence 
taken  at  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  them 
that  the  families  of  both  the  ladies  continued  to  be 
always  upon  good  terms  with  Dionysius  ;  that  by 
one  match  he  actually  strengthened  his  interest  in 
Syracuse,  and  by  the  other,  in  Italy.  We  learn  from 
them  also  that  children  followed  immediately  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Locrian  lady,  and,  not  till  after  some 
years,  another  family  came  by  the  daughter  of  Hippari- 
nus.    It  seems  then  altogether  every  way*probable 
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CHAP,  that  Doris,  the  mother  of  the  younger  DkmysiuSy 
J^^lJ^  was  dead  before  the  nuptials  took  place  with  Aristo* 
macbe,,  mother  of  the  younger  Hipparinus ;  and 
that  the  story  of  the  bigamy  originated,  from  some<» 
thing  perhaps  at  first  loosely  said,  in  the  yiolence 
of  the  party  heat  which  we  shall  see,  some  years 
after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  afliiicted 
Syracuse,  and  through  Syracuse,  all  the  Grecian 
interest  in  Sicily*'. 

Another    imputation  agpinst    Dionysius  seems 
better  founded,  being  in  some  degree  confirmed  by 
the  venerable  Athenian  rhetorician  his  cotempo- 
rary,    Isocrates.      Like   Themistocles,  a  love  of 
splendor   was  the  weakness  of  his  great    mind« 
Probably  however  this  has  been  exaggerated  ;  tho 
the  gilt  galley  which  is  said  to  have  brought  one 
bride  from  Locri,  and  the  chariot  with  four  white 
iiorses,  which  conducted  the  other  from  the  house 
of  her  own  family  in  Syracuse,  imply  nothing  that 
will  appear  to  the  modern  reader  cither  very  in- 
vidious or  very  extraordinary.     We  might  diere- 
fore  excuse  the  writers,  who  dwell  on  these  matters, 
their  omission  of  all  information  about  the  sources 
of  private  income  which  could  supply  the  magni- 
ficence, if  they  would  have  given  us  some  account 
of  the  public  revenue  which  afforded  means  for 
the  vast  preparations,  naval  and  military,  at  the 
same  time  made,  and  incouragement  to  undertake 
the  various  expences  of  the  arduous  war  to  insue. 

'7  Should  it  be  reckoned  that  a  auppodtion  howsoever  sop- 
ported  by  probabilities,  onghi  not  to  be  maintained  against  the 
positive  assertions  of  DIodorus  and  Plutarch,  with  whatever 
improbabilities  embarrassed,  unless  some  warrant  of  antient 
authority  can  be  found,  I  would  refer  to  Cornelius  Nepoa^ 
whose  account  of  Dionysius  appears  clearly  to  involve  a  vir- 
tual contradiction  of  the  bigamy. 
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But  on  this  interesting  subject  also  the  information    sect. 
remaining  is  unfortunately  defective.     Such  as  it  ..^p^;^^ 
is,  it  may  be  best  reserved  for  future  notice. 

According  to  the  explicit  declaration  of  Dio- 
dorus  himself,  Dionysius  was,  at  this  time,  in  no 
shape  or  degree  tyrant,  ki  the  antient,  any  more 
than  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.     The  guard 
for  his  person,  formerly  decreed  by  the  people, 
was  evidendy   but   a  temporary    resource,    usual 
among  the  Grecian  democracies,  and  which  the 
necessity  of  the  moment  justified.      As  general  of  Diod.]t4. 
the  republic,  now  without  a  guard,  and  without  ^'^•^*' 
any  pomp,  he  superintended  the  business  of  the 
f6rtifications^    the  dockyards,    and    the   armories, 
conversing  familiarly  with  the  artizans,  receiving 
those  of  superior  merit  at  his  table,  inciting  thus  a 
zeal  and  diligence  of  which  even  his  enemies  spoke 
with  wonder,  commanding  general  respect  through 
meer  superiority  of  character,  and  establishing  a  po- 
pularity such  as  Grecian  history  nowhere  else  exhi- 
bits, even  in  the  great  Pericles.    In  circumstances  8.0.398. 
thus  favorable,  preparations  being  sufficiently  for-  01. 95. }. 
ward,  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  summoned  the  people  c.  45! ' 
to  assemble,  and  proposed  war  with  Carthage  :  *  It 

*  was  a  war,*  he  said,  *  not  of  ambition,  but  truly 
^  of  self-defence,  to  which  the  critically  advanta- 

*  geous  opportunities  of  the  moment  invited.  For 
^  that  ambitious  republic  was  yet  weak  through  the 
'  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  and  its  command  over 

*  the  conquered  Grecian  cities,  loosely  held,  might, 

*  by  a  vigorous  effort,  be  snatched  from  it.  But 
'  its  purpose  of  conquest,  necessarily  intermitted, 
'  were  not  abandoned,  and  the  means  of  opposing 

*  them,  which  the  present  moment  offered,  if  now 

*  neglected,  might  never  recur.'  The  Syracusan 
people,  predisposed  to  the  sentiments  of  their  gene- 
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CHAP,    raly  assented  with  zeal,  and  the  decree  for  war  was 
^^^ij^  voted". 

^  SufMTpo^fMUffivGJV  Si  xai  ruw  Supoxou^/cjv  rji  rw  Awvuef/ou 
f'pooipicfn,  X.  r.  s.  c.  41. 

The  incoDgmitj  into  which  Diodorus  has  here  been  led,  ap- 
parently in  collecting  narratiTe  of  fact  from  one  writer  and 
inTective  against  Dionysius  from  others,  is  often  curioos,  and 
not  least  so  here.  After  declaring  that  the  government  of 
Syracuse,  onder  Dionysins,  was  perfectly  mild  and  highly 
popular,  ArsT^AsTQ  ya^  ifi-n  rh  ^rixpov  rij^  rvpawi'^o^,  xo/,  lasmSoK" 

^tcxy  ffvyitaTtuvwg  IXa^a  rwis  ivpacw^MnS'  c.  45  ;  that  the  gene- 
ral zeal  to  obey  his  directions  and  gratify  his  wishes  was  ex- 
traordinary, c.  18  ;  that  the  mildness  of  government  was  ex- 
tended to  all,  without  distinction  of  party  ;  that  all  the  citizena 
were  armed  ;  that  Dionysins  avoided  to  nse  the  anthority  of 
his  office  for  ingaging  mercenary  troops,  till  the  moment  when 
they  were  wanted  against  the  forein  enemy  ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  great  object  of  all  his  preparations  was  war  with  Carthage ; 
after  all  this  the  historian  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  Dionyaios 
owed  bis  power  in  Syracuse  to  his  army  of  mercenaries  and 
the  support  of  Carthage  ;  that  the  Syracusans  acceded  to  the 
proposal  made  by  him  for  war  with  Carthage,  because  thej 
hated  the  Carthaginians  for  supporting  him,  and  because  they 
hoped  that,  as  Dionysius  allowed  them  arms,  the  chance  of 
war  would  furnish  opportunity  for  recovering  their  liberty. 

The  inconsistencies  of  Diodorus,  where  the  thread  of  his- 
tory depends  upon  his  narrative,  are  often  very  vexatiously 
perplexing,  and,  in  his  general  business  ofabrid^ng,  he  rarely 
avoids  some  confusion ;  but  still  more,  whenever  he  undertakes 
to  compound,  a  mass  of  incongruity  is  apt  to  result  Never- 
,  theless  as  in  copying  he  seems  always  to  have  been  feithful, 
not  only  he  shows  often  plainly  what  a  more  artfiil  writer, 
with  his  prejudices,  would  have  concealed,  but  sometimes  he 
furnishes  a  thread^s  end,  discoverable  on  careful  examination^ 
to  help  toward  some  unravelling  of  his  incongruities.  Such 
a  thread^s  end  appears  in  his  observation,  that  the  Syracusans 
hoped,  with  the  possession  of  arms,  to  find,  among  the  chances 
of  war,  opportunity  for  recovering  their  liberty  :  *HX«i^w 
loucoO^,  xufifiu^avca^  StXcjv,  iav  ^  tv^  6q  xoi^v,  dlvriX44'CMtt 
r%  IXsu^fio^.  Applied  to  the  Syracusans  generally,  there  is 
no  guessing  what  this  can  mean  in  any  connection  with  what 
has  preceded  :  it  is  as  incongruous  as  the  notion  that  Diony- 
sius depended  upon  Carthage  for  his  power  in  Syracuse, 
while  he  was  taking  measures  for  war  with  Carthage,  and 
that  he  would  quarrel  with  his  supporters  to  give  opportunity 
for  resistance  to  his  dominion.  But  if  we  take  the  term  Syra> 
cusans  to  mean  only  the  relics  of  that  party  in  Syracoss  which 
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On  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly  then,  after  ha- 
ving thus  exercised  their  soverein  authority  in  legal 
form,  the  ill-thinking  many,  feeling  their  power 
above  law,  with  heated  minds,  would  exercise  it  in 
their  own  way.     Many  Carthaginian  traders,  resid- 
ing in  Sjrracuse,  had  large  property  in  their  ware- 
houses, and  many  Carthaginian  vessels  richly  laden, 
were  in  the  harbour.      Warehouses  were  forced, 
vessels  were  boarded,  and  Carthaginian  property, 
wherever  found,  was  the  prty  of  unprincipled  ra- 
pacity.    This  violence  of  the  Syracusans  was  a  sig- 
nal for  the  other  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily  ;  and  in 
many  phices  the  people,  not  confining  themselves  to 
robbery,  treated  the  persons  of  the  Carthaginian 
traders  and  residents  with  wanton  and  extreme  cru- 
elty.     It  was  not  indeed  the  proper  soverein  that 
did  this ;  for  then  only  the  people,  in  a  regular  de- 
mocracy, were  properly  soverein,  when  they  were 
assembled  according  to  law,  and  voted  according  to 
law ;  but  it  was  so  lai^  a  portion  of  those  in  whom 
the  soverein  power  was,  without  limitation  by  the 
constitution  vested,  that  restraint  upon  them  was 
impossible.     Diodorus,  who,  with  the  too  common- 
ly illiberal  spirit  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  patriot- 
ism, seems  rather  to  have  approved  the  villany,  al- 
lows Dionysius  credit  for  a  share  in  it  no  farther 

had  been  so  obttiDately  and  bitterly  oppotiaghiiD,  who,  in  the 
way  of  party,  would  call  themselves  emlaently  the  Syracusans ; 
and  if  we  take  the  term  liberty  to  mean,  as  it  so  generally 
did,  the  power  and  prevalence  df  the  party ;  then  the  observa- 
tion jrill  be  fovnd  probably  just ;  and  the  inference  will  be  that 
numbers  of  the  adverse  party  were  yet  living  in  Syracuse,  and 
that  all  were  trusted  with  arms.  Combining  it  then  with  what 
precedes,  we  gather,  that  while  all  joined  in  pretending  union 
in  political  sentiment  with  the  majority  of  their  fellowcitizens, 
and  satisfaction  with  the  government  administered  by  Diony- 
sius, the  gall  of  party  remained  in  their  minds,  and  they  were 
•till  always  reddy  fox  sedition. 
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CHAP,    than  that  he  took  no  effectual  measures  of  pieten- 
„^^^i^  tion. 

This  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of 
common  honesty  did  not  immediately  lead  to  actual 
war.  Probably  some  negotiation  followed,  and  some 
apology  was  made  by  the  government  for  the  law- 
less violence  of  the  populace,  tho  Diodorus  says  no 
more  than  that  Dionysius  considered  of  sending  mi* 
B.C.397.  nisters  to  Carthage.  In  the  next  spring  a  herald 
Dli>dfu4.  was  sent  formally  to  announce  to  the  Cartha^niaB 
C.47.  government  the  decree  of  the  Syracusan  people  for 
war ;  proposing,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  it 
might  be  avoided,  the  renunciation  of  all  daim  over 
Grecian  towns  in  Sicily.  This  minister,  notwith- 
standing the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  Greeks,  was 
received  by  the  Carthaginian  government  as  became 
the  government  of  a  civilized  and  great  people.  He 
was  allowed  to  deliver  the  writing  he  bore  to  the 
executive  magistrates,  who  regulariy  communicated 
the  contents  to  the  senate  and  the  popular  assem- 
bly. Deliberation  was  held  on  the  contents :  the 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  herald  was  dis- 
missed, 
o.  47«  On  the  return  of  the  herald  to  Syracuse,  refptur 

war  began.  The  forces  of  all  the  Gvreek  cities,  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  iland,  were  assembled  under 
Dionysius,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  marched  by 
the  southern  coast ;  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sh^  of 
war  and  five  hundred  store- vessels  attending.  The 
measure  had  been  prepared  for  by  weU-conduoted 
negotiation  among  the  towns  over  which  the  autho* 
rity  or  influence  of  Carthage  had  been  extended,  so 
that  all  were  prepared  to  concur  in  the  Grecian 
'  cause.  The  strength  of  Camarina,  Oela,  and  Ag- 
rigentum,  joined  Dionysius  as  he  passed;  that  of 
Himera  crossed  the  iland  to  meet  him.    Even  Se- 
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linns  was  gamed,  and  the  Sioel$  seem  ta  have  c(^ 
tribilted  largely  to  swell  his  numbers,  which  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  foot,  with  Diod.uu 
more  than  three  thousand  horse.  The  purpose  was 
evidently  no  less  than  to  drive  out  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  make  Sicily  completely  a  Grecian  iland» 
At  the  appioach  of  so  formidable  a  force,  no  sue* 
cour  Appearing  at  hand,  aU  the  Sican  tribes  hasten* 
ed  to  make  submission,  and  the  town  of  Eryx  sur- 
rendered on  the  first  summons.  Motya,  however, 
prepared  for  firm  resistance*  This  town,  singulafiy 
well  built,  strong  by  situation  on  a  small  iland,  oon* 
nected  with  the  main  by  a  causeway  six  furlongs  in 
length,. was  the  principal  residence  of  the  wealthy 
traders  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  Dionysius,  having 
disposed  every  thing  for  the  siege,  left  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  with  a  sufficient  landforce,  to  his  brother 
Leptines,  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  whiles 
widi  the  main  body  of  his  army,  he  marched  to  arf-* 
lect  plunder ;  which,  to  his  own  day,  from  those  of 
Homer,  had  continued  to  be  generally  not  less  a 
measure  of  necessity  for  maintaming  an  invading 
army,  than  of  policy  for  distressing  the  enemy.. 
Having  overrun,  without  resistance,  the  territories 
of  Ancyrae,  Solus,  Egestt,  Panormus,  and  £nteUa> 
he  returned  to  press  the  siege  of  Motya. 

It  sqppears  that  Dionysius  had  not  less  well  chosen  c  47. 
his  time  than  well  arranged  his  measures.  Carthage 
was  hot  yet  prepared  to  meet  his  extraordinary  exer- 
ticms.  But  Imilcon,  again  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  for  the  Sicilian  war,  showed  no  small  degree 
of  spirit  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  an  inferior  force 
against  him.  Instead  of  pressing  to  the  pmnt  attack- 
ed, while  he  could  give  no  effectual  relief,  he  sent 
ten  ships  to  surprize  the  harbw  of  Syracuse  itself,.* 
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CHAT.  wMle  the  fleet  was  absent,  and  the  bold  attempt  rac* 
^^^^  ceeded.  Much  ship^Hng  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Diod.1.14.  assailing  squadron  withdrew  litde  injured.  Probably 
he  hoped  for  greater  effect  from  his  success.  But 
Dionysias  was  too  well  assured  of  the  pec^Ieat 
home,  too  well  prepared  with  his  plans  abroad,  and 
altogether  too  firm  to  his  purpose  to  be  diverted 
fiom  it,  as  Diocles  had  formerly  been  from  ^e  re* 
lief  of  Himera.  Imilcon  then,  having  collected  a: 
hundred  ships,  resolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Motya.  But  for  this  also  management  and  surprize 
were  neoessaiy ;  he  could  not  yet  face  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  sea.  Bat  he  found  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
a  detached  division  of  it  at  anchor,  of  which  he 
destroyed  a  part,  and  disabled  most  of  the  rest. 
Sefasing  then  the  Ikvorable  moment,  he  boldly  push- 
ed into  iike  harbour,  where,  according  to  the  nsual 
waj  of  the  antients,  the  rest  of  the  gallies  of  war 
were  hauled  upon  the  beach.  All  the  ability  of 
Dionysius  was  wanted,  so  complete  was  die  surprize, 
tonepel  this  well-conducted  attack  upon  a  'very 
superior  fleet,  within  reddy  reach  of  support,  from 
a  powerful  landforce.  His  resource,  instead  of  risk- 
ing to  launch  his  gallies,  and  get  his  crews  aboard 
amid  the  tumult  of  action,  was  to  bring  his  landforce, 
supported  by- his  new  engine  the  catapelt,  down  to 
the  shore ;  and  under  cover  of  these  to  drag  his 
vesseb  to  the  other  side  of  the  causeway,  where  his 
crews  might  be  collected  and  naval  action  prepared 
for,  in  some  leisure.  His  engine  is  said  to  have  been 
of  great  service,  by  the  execution  it  did,  and  still 
more  by  the  alarm  of  the  enemy  at  a  power  so  new 
to  them.  Imilcon,  disappointed  in  his  daring  attack 
by  the  effect  of  this  new  implement  of  war,  and  by 
the  mode  of  retreat  adopted  by  Dionysius,  and 
justly  judging  it  imprudent  to  wait  till  so  superior 
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a  naval  force  could  be  brou^t  round  against  him,    sect. 
withdrew,  and  returned  to  Africa.  N^^pjiw 

The  Motyenes,  thus  left  to  their  own  strength, 
defended  the  place  through  the  summer.  Toward 
winter,  through  the  improved  art  of  Dionysius,  se-* 
conded  by  abundant  force,  it  was  carried  by  assault  Diod.i.i4. 
The  cruelty  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  then  spared  nei-  ^  ^^ 
ther  age  nor  sex.  By  the  confession  of  their  fellow- 
countryman  and  panegyrist  Diodorus,  it  was  enor^ 
mous.  Dionysius  exerted  himself  to  restrain  it,  but 
every  attempt  to  interfere,  directly  by  authority, 
proved  vain.  Nevertheless,  not  abandoning  his. 
humane  purpose,  he  sent  heralds  around,  proclaim- 
ing to  the  troops,  that  the  plunder  of  the  town,  fiom 
whidi  their  rage  for  blood  had  hitherto  diverted 
their  attention,  was  theirs,  and  at  the  some  time  di« 
recting  the  wretched  suppliants  and  fugitives  to  the 
temples  which  the  Greeks  were  mo^  likely  to  res- 
pect Thus  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  Motyenea 
was  saved  from  slaughter,  but  only  to  be  sold  to 
slavery.  Some  Greeks,  found  bearing,  arms  for  the 
Carthaginians,  were  crucified. 

Dionysius  seems  to  have  had  little-credit  with  his 
fellowcountrymen  for  his  humanity  toward  their 
enemies,  but  his  liberality  and  judgement  in  rewaid* 
ing  merit,  wherever  it  had  been  conspicuous  in  his 
own  army  were  acknowleged.  Having  arranged 
other  matters,  he  trusted  the  care  of  Moiya  to  a 
garrison  composed  mostly  of  Sicels,  but  under  a  Sy- 
racusan  commander.  A  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
of  war  were  left  under  the  orders  of  his  brother 
Leptines,  with  a  landforce  for  the  bbdLade  of  En* 
tdla  and  Egesta.  With  the  rest  of  the  array  and 
fleet  he  returned  home  for  the  winter. 
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SECTION  n. 

MtsMtna, 

CHAP.  If  Dionysius,  in  beginning  the  war  under  no  more 
J^i^^  pressure  of  immediate  necessity  than  Diodorus  has 
stated,  may  appear  to  have  miscalcuhted  the  re- 
sources of  Caithage,  we  ought  not  perhaps  therefore 
to  think  lightly  of  his  abilities  or  fcMresight.  Politi- 
cal arithmetic  then  had  not  the  grounds  which  die 
circumstances  of  modem  Europe  affitxtl,  and  even 
in  modem  Europe  events  have  often  baAed  dl  pre- . 
B.C.39^.  vious  calculation.  In  the  spring  following  the  ta- 
^m-f-  king  of  Motya,  the  Carthaginian  goverament  had 
collected  a  farce  greater  than  was  {^obably  auppo0«l 
DM.  within  their  means.  Diodoros  has  been  destraos 
ci  credit  for  the  report,  which  made  the  troops  for 
the  Sicilian  war  three  hundred  thbusand  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse ;  tho  he  confesses  that  the  oo- 
temporary  SidKan  writer,  Tim»us,  reckoned  die 
army  which  passed  from  Africa  only  one  hundred 
thousand,  strengdiened  however  afterwud  by  thirty 
thousand  Sicilians.  Imilcon,  still  the  commander, 
was  raised  on  the  occasion  to  a  dignity  familiar  to 
the  Carthaginian  constitution,  ^ich  the  Gkeeka 
often  expressed  by  their  term  which  corresponds 
with  our  title  of  King^. 

While  this  great  armament  was  yet  preparing, 
Dionysius  opened  the  campain  by  marching  again 
to  the  western  end  of  the  iland,  and  r^eating  or 
extending  plunder  and  waste  of  the  territories  yet 


1.14.C64. 


^  Isocrates  says,  that  in  Cartha^ie,  as  in  Lacedaemoo,  the 
civil  govemment  was  oligarcbal,  the  military  kingly.  Nicocles. 
p.  118,  1. 1. 
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holding  for  Carthage.     The  Halicyseaos  obviated    sect. 
the  evil  by  offers  of  submission,  which  were  accept-  ,^4Xi^ 
ed.     The  collection  of  booty  having  been  carried  ^^'^^.i.  14, 
as  far  as  conveniently  might  be,  he  sat  down  before 
Egesta,  of  which  it  was  much  his  object  to  become 
master.     But  the  garrison  was  determined,  and  the 
operations  of  the  siege  were  greatly  checked  by  a 
well-conducted  sally,  in  which   fire  was  so  spred 
about  the  station  of  the  cavalr}'  of  the   besieging 
army,   that  most  of  the  horses  perished  by  the 
flames*^. 

Meanwhile  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginians  to  c.  55.  • 
Sicily  had  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  antient  naval 
system.  The  ships  of  war  and  the  ships  of  burden, 
from  the  wide  difference  in  their  construction,  were 
ill  qualified  to  keep  company.  The  former,  long 
ships,  as  they  were  called,  all  row-gallies,  could 
go  any  way  at  pleasure  in  a  calm ;  but  a  wind  the 
most  direct  in  their  course,  unless  very  moderate, 
was  formidable?  On  the  contrary  the  latter,  round 
ships,  as  the  Greeks  termed  them,  in  form  approach- 
ing our  vessels  for  ocean  navigation,  wanted  wind, 
and  could  bear  it.  Imilcon  sailed  with  a  favoring 
breeze,  suiting  both  his  long  ships  and  his  round 
ships,  and  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  them  to 
hold  company  on  account  of  the  extreme  deficiency 
of  burden  of  the  long  ships,  which  denied  room  for 
almost  the  smallest  quantity  of  stores.  But  the  wind 
shortly  increased,  so  that  the  ships  of  war  could  no 
longer  safely  keep  their  course.      The  fleet  there- 

dmnan  has  ventured  to  reader  \^c^ifa*^  by  the  word  ^tqmimim. 
Wessellog  has  ill  altered  this  by  substituting  equitum.  The 
difficulty  of  saving  horses  from  fire  surrounding  them  is  well 
known  ;  and  it  seems  little  doubtful  but  the  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal, and*  not  the  translation,  wanted  correction. 

VOL.  v.  52 
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CHAP,  fore  separated.  The  ships  of  war,  bending  eastward, 
^^^Ji^i^  ranged  the  African  shore ;  which,  with  shelter  from 
the  blast,  gave  thefn  also  smooth  water.  The  ships 
of  burden,  meanwhile,  profited  from  the  gale  to  cross 
the  deep.  But,  to  reach  the  Carthaginian  harbors 
of  Sicily,  all  on  the  northern  coast,  they  must  pass 
Motya,  now  the  station  of  the  Grecian  fleet ;  and 
in  the  want  of  the  compass  it  was  hazardous  not  to 
assure  themselves  of  their  course  by  sight  of  the 
western  promontory,  before  they  turned  eastward 
for  Panormus,  their  appointed  port.  To  see  Aey 
must  of  course  risk  being  seen,  and  Dionysius, 
watchful,  at  all  points,  obtained  intelligence  that 
they  were  approaching,  unprotected  by  ships  of 
war.  Leptines,  with  a  reddy  squadron,  hastened 
to  intercept  them.  Had  the  weather  fallen  calm, 
he  might  probably  have  given  an  important  check 
to  the  Carthaginian  expedition.  Adverse  as  tfie 
roughness  of  the  sea  was  to  his  operations,  he 
sunk  some  of  the  ships  by  the  stroke  of  the  beak, 
but  the  greater  part  sailed  from  him  with  ease. 
On  the  first  abatement  of  the  wind,  Imilcon  follow- 
ed with  a  force  too  great  for  the  Greeks  to  meet, 
and  he  joined  his  transports  and  storeships  in  tlie 
harbor  of  Panormus. 

The  very  fame  of  the  arrival  of  such  a  force  made 
a  great  change  in  Sicily.  The  fidelity  of  the  Sicam 
to  their  new  ingagements  with  the  Syracusans  was 
at  once  shaken  ;  the  Halicysans  hastened  to  atone 
for  their  recent  defection  by  demonstration  of  «eiil 
to  renew  their  connection  with  Carthage.  These 
advantages  having  thus  accrued  without  eftnt, 
Imilcon  directed  his  first  measures  to  the  recovery  of 
Motya,  critically  situated  for  communication  with 
the  African  shore,  or,  in  an  enemy's  hands,  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  that  shore  and'dl  the 
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Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily.  Dionysius  was  sect. 
still  pressing  the  siege  of  Egesta.  Imilcon  passing  ^^^i^^ 
almost  in  sight  of  that  place,  in  marching  to  Motya, 
gave  him  no  disturbance.  Hasty  decision  by  battle 
was  not  necessary  to  either  general,  as  commonly 
among  the  little  republics  of  Greece ;  and  Imilcon, 
not  less  than  Dionysius,  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  a  superior  mode  of  warfare. 

But  the  very  superior  force  of  the  Carthaginians, 
by  sea  and  by  land,  while  the  people  of  the  western 
end  of  Sicily,  alMrays  disposed  to  a  preference  of  the 
Carthaginian  to  the  Grecian  connection,  wanted 
only  such  incouragement  to  declare  it,  at  once  re« 
duced  Dionysius  to^eat  difficulties.  He  could  not 
relieve  Motya  without  a  battle,  in  a  country  now  to 
a  great  extent  Hostile,  against  a  force  which  he 
could  not  prudently  attack.  The  reduction  of 
£ge8ta,  if  he  might  hope  for  it,  would  no  longer 
answer  his  former  views.  The  Sicans  having  uni- 
versally declared  for  the  Carthaginians,  some  of  the 
Sicel  tribes  would  be  likely  to  join  the  rising  power, 
and,  in  all  the  Grecian  towns,  the  party  adverse  to 
the  existing  administration,  a  party  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  some  places  held  communication 
with  the  Carthaginians,  would  be  moving.  Under 
these  and  probably  still  other  considerations,  Dio- 
nysius resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Egesta ;  and 
leaving  Motya  to  its  fate,  in  whose  garrison  of  Si- 
cels  perhaps  he  had  no  perfect  confidence,  to  direct 
his  more  immediate  care  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
iland.  Motya  then  soon  yielded  to  the  Carthagi- 
nian arms ;  nor  is  any  retaliation  for  the  cruelties 
exercised  there  by  the  Greeks,  imputed  by  the 
Greek  historians. 

Free  communication  with  Carthage  being  thus  Diod.LM 
restored,  Imilcon  resolved  to  proceed,  as  imme-  ^*  ^' 
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CHAP,  diately  as  conveniently  might  be,  against  Syracose 
^^^^  itself,  whose  fall  would  involve  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  Sicily.  The  situation  of  the  Carthaginian  pos* 
sessions  led  him  to  take  the  road  of  the  no|them 
coast,  on  which  they  extended  near  half  the  length 
of  the  iland.  His  vast  fleet  attended  the  motions 
of  his  army.  The  submission  of  Himera,  offered 
on  his  approach,  was  favorably  received.  Cepha- 
ledion,  Solus,  and  some  other  small  places,  were 
litde  capable  of  resistance.  All  the  northern  coast 
of  the  iland  fell  to  him  almost  without  a  blow,  and 
the  Messenians  at  its  extremity,  debated  whether  to 
follow  the  example  of  Himera.  After  warm  con- 
test, the  resolution  to  resist  prevailed. 

This  resolution  however  seems  to  have  been 
founded  on  no  just  consideration  of  means.  Long 
ill-governed,  and  distracted  by  party,  Messena  was 
very  deficiently  fortified.  On  the  western  side  in- 
deed, by  which  the  Carthaginians  approached,  the 
mountain  ridge  of  Peloris  formed  a  very  advanta- 
geous rampart,  leaving  only  one  practicable  pass, 
Diod.1.14.  another  Thermopylae,  against  the  sea.  That  pass 
^'  *^*  was  occupied,  but  to  little  purpose ;  for  Imilcon, 
halting  his  army,  sent  his  fleet  forward,  which  entered 
the  harbor  of  Messena  unopposed.  The  previous 
removal  of  families  and  effects  fortunately  had  made 
the  defence  of  the  town  of  less  importance.  In  the 
vain  attempt  a  few  only  of  the  remaining  garrison 
fell.  The  greater  part  escaped  by  flight  to  the 
neighboring  mountain-fastnesses.  Above  two  hun- 
dred, whose  retreat  by  land  was  intercepted,  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  with  the  purpose  of  swim- 
ming to  the  Italian  shore.  About  fifty  succeeded  ; 
the  rest  were  drowned. 
c.  68.  The  superiority  of  the  Carthaginians  being  thus 

substantially  demonstrated,  the  Sicels  hastened  to 
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follow  the  example,  alreddjr  set  not  only  by  the    sect, 
Sicans  but  by  so  many  even  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  ^^i^,,^ 
terms   f»  themselves ;    the  Assarine  tribe  alone 
holding  faithfully  their  ingagements  with  the  Syra- 
cusans.    Three-fourths  of  the  iland  might  now  be 
considered  as   subdued.      The  possession  of  the 
harbor  of  Messena  gave  great  opportunity  for  in- 
tercepting succor  to  the  remaining  Greek  posses-  Ch.  in. 
sions,  not  only  from  Italy,  but,  according  to  the  Jji^'filLt. 
ordinary  course  of  Grecian  navigation,  also  from 
Peloponnesus.     The  means  of  Sjrracuse  for  defence 
were  thus  so  narrowed,  that  its  fall  seemed  nearly 
assured. 

Dionysius  meanwhile  had  been  diligent  ^in  ar- 
ranging the  means  yet  remaining  in  his  power. 
The  policy  of  Pericles,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
voluntarily  to  abandon  the  country,  and  confine  all 
measures  of  defence  to  the  walls^of  Syracuse,  could 
not  be  his  policy.  However  the  walls  might  resist 
assault,  the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
excluding  supplies  by  sea,  would  make  such  resis- 
tance finally  ineffectual.  But  the  Syracusan  terri- 
tory, larger  than  that  of  most  of  the  states  of  Proper 
Greece,  was  not  open,  like  many  of  them,  and 
without  refuge  for  its  people  but  within  the^walls  of 
the  capital :  it  abounded  with  castles  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  fields  ;  each  capable  of  strong  resis- 
tance, with  a  very  small  garrison,  against  great  num- 
bers using  the  antient  manner  of  attack.  These  he  ^ 
supplied  largely  with  provisions.  The  Syracusan 
territory,  including  the  subject  lands  of  Meontini, 
Catana,  and  Naxus,  was  also  advantageously  bound- 
ed for  defence.  Dionysius  therefore  gave  his  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  northern  border,  where  the 
mountain  of  ^tna  divided  it  from  the  Messenian, 
whence  attack  was  expected.    He  carefully  strength- 
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CHAP,  ened  the  citadel  of  LeontinU  as  a  central  post,  and 
J^^^^  made  it  a  magazine  whence  other  |>lace8  might  be 
supplied*  He  persuaded  the  Campanians,  whom 
he  had  established  in  Catana,  a  place  ill^fordfied,  and, 
as  a  post,  less  important,  to  remove  to  the  town  of 
^tna,  lately  the  strong  hold  of  the  Syracusan  exiles. 
He  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  maintaining  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Sicels,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
town  of  Naxus,  critically  situated  near  the  point 
where  the  northern  root  of  the  great  mountain 
meets  the  sea.  For,  as  Imilcon's  power  was  alarm- 
ingj  so  his  liberality  was  alluring ;  and,  at  his  invi- 
tation they  broke  faith  Mrith  Dionysius,  and,  moving 
from  Naxus,  a  place  of  little  strength,  they  fortified 
for  themselves  a  post  on  the  neighboring  height  of 
Taurus.  Hence  originated  the  town  afterward 
called  Tauromenium,  now  Taormina.  To  obviate 
then,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  evils  of  this  defection, 
Dionysius  took  his  own  station  at  Naxus,  with  an 
army  said  to  have  been  of  thir^  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  horse  ;  and  the  fleet,  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  ships  of  war,  attended  to  cooperate  with 
him. 
Diod.i.i4«  Imilcon  pursuing  his  purpose  i^inst  Syracuse, 
moved  his  fleet  and  army  at  the  same  dme  from 
Messena  southward.  But,  before  he  reached  the 
Naxian  territory,  an  eruption  happened  from  ^tna, 
and  the  fiery  matter  pouring  toward  the  sea,  com- 
pletely stopped  the  march  of  his  troops.  He  was  dius 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  parting  company  with 
his  fleet,  to  make  a  long  circuit  round  the  mountain's 
base,  whose  complete  circumference  is  estimated 
one  hundred  miles. 

In  choice  of  dangers,  an  opportunity  was  thus 
ofiered  to  Dionysius,  beyond  his  hope,  tho  yet  little 
affording  any  fair  prospect  of  success*     He  never- 
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theless  resolved  to  take  the  advantage,  such  as  it    sect. 
might  be,  for  ingaging  the  enemy's  very  superior  ,,^^pJJ:^^ 
fleet  during  the  army's  absence.    Leptines,  com-  Diod.i.i4. 
manding,  led  the  charge  with  a  courage  that  earned  ^'  ^' 
the  eulogy  of  those    bitterest  of  enemies,  party- 
enemies  ;  but  the  unfortunate  result  gave  ground  for 
blaming  his  conduct.     He  was  defeated,  with  the 
loss,  it  is  said,  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  ships,  and 
two  thousand  men.     Catana  was  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  conquerors,  and  made  their  naval 
station,  whence,  more  conveniently  than  from  the 
greater  distance  of  Messena,  operations  might  be 
carried  on  against   Syracuse.     Messena,  whether 
to  punish  any  ill-faith  of  the  people,  and  hold  out  an 
example  of  terror,  or  with  what  other  view  we  little 
gather  from  remaining  accounts,  v^as,  with  singular 
accuracy  of  destruction,  according  to   Diodorus,  c.58. 
levelled  to  thtf  ground^. 


BECTIOW  in. 

Stege  y  Syrmuit.    Relrtmt  of  the  Claff Adfmtofu. 

In  addition  now  to  contention  with  a  force  very  su-    sect. 

Ill 

perior  by  Jand,  and  completely  victorious  by  sea,  all  ^,^^^1^ 
the  difficulties  incident  to  federal  armies,  voluntary  i>«od.i.i4. 
service,  and  popular  governments,  pressed  upon 
Dionysius.     A  part  of  those  under  him,  dreading 
the  waste  of  their  lands  and  the  certain  evils  and 
incalculable  dangers  of  a  siege,  wer&  earnest  for 

^^  In  the  narrative  of  Diodorim  occurs  frequently  what  may 
indicate  that,  after  gathering  indiscrimtoately  from  different 
authors,  telFrng  the  same  story  often  with  different  views  and 
different  prejudices,  he  never  revised  his  work.  He  says 
Imilcon  was  anxious  to  take  Messena  for  the  singular  ctmve- 
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CHAP,    trying  the  fortune  of  the  field  against  Imilcon's  very 
^^]^^^  superior  numbers.     But  Dionysius,  considering  the 
hazard  that  would  hang  over   Syracuse  from   the 
enemy's  fleet,  even  while  a  victory  might  be  gain- 
ing by  the  army,  and  the  certainty  of  its  fall,  should 
the  event  of  a  battle  be  less  than  victory,  resolved 
to  risk  all  the  inconveniences  of  withdrawing  widi- 
in  those  fortifications  which,  with  so  much  expence 
and  labor,  he   had   made,   in    common    opinion, 
and  he  hoped  well-founded  opnnion,  impregnable. 
The  result  probably  he  in  some  degree  foresaw. 
Immediately  his   command    over   a   considerable 
part  of  his  army  ceased.     Some  hastened  to  their 
several   cities  :    some  threw  themselves  into  the 
forts  of   the    S3rracusan  territory,  for  the   better 
chance,  which  they  hoped  for  there,  of  means  to  . 
chuse  their  farther  measures,  than  if  they  went  to 
Syracuse,  where  they  expected  immediate  block- 
ade.    He  prudently  avoided  to  attempt  any  violence 
upon  their  inclinations.     Confident  in  the  attach- 
ment of  sufficient  numbers,  through  their  own  clear 
interest,  for  the  garrison  of  the  city,  he  had  taken 
hostages  only  from  the  Campanians  who  held  ^tna, 
a  select  body  of  whose  best  soldiers  he  also  required 
to  march  with  him  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Sy- 
racuse. 

Meanwhile  the  general  conduct  of  Imilcon  was 
not  that  of  a  merciless  barbarian,  but  of  a  mild  and 
politic   conqueror.     Having  made   the   circuit  of 

nience  of  its  port  and  its  situation  for  purposes  of  importance 
to  liis  views  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  that,  as  soon  as  he  was 
master  of  it,  he  would  not  let  one  stone  stand  upon  another, 
lest  it  might  be  W  future  use  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  more  like- 
ly that  this  destruction  took  place  aAer,  than  before  possesion 
was  taken  of  Catana :  and  it  seems  verj  unlikely  that  Imilcoo 
then  apprehended  that  Greeks  or  others  could  make  any  use 
.of  Messena  which  he  should  disapprove. 
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^tna  widi  his  whole  army,  on  arriving  neUr  th^  sect. 
town  of  the  name,  be  sent  proposal  of  very  liberal  ^^JJI^ 
terms  to  the  Campanians  in  garrison  there,  and  re- 
ferred them  to  their  fellowcountrymen  settled  in 
Entella  for  testimony  to  the  good  foith  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  and  the  advantages  injoyed 
under  its  i»otecdoa»  The  Campanians,  well-dis- 
posed to  accept  his  offers,  were  restrained  by  con« 
sideration  for  their  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
SyracQsans. 

Avoiding  to  waste  time  on  small  objects,  Imilcon  Diod.i.i4. 
left  the  Campanians  in  their  strong  hold,  pursued  ^  ^^* 
his  march  to  Syracuse,  and  incamped  with  his  nu- 
merous army  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  Hia 
fleet,,  entering  the  great  harbor  unresisted,  seemed 
to  fill  its  ample  space.  He  had  hopes  that  Diony- 
sius  might  be  rash  enough,  or  that  the  people's  im- 
patience would  force  him,  to  come  out  mid  venture 
a  battle.  But  the  Syracusans  appear  to  have  been^ 
under  the  administration  of  Dionysius,  not  subject 
to  passionate  counsels,  as  when  the.  Athenians  first 
invaded  their  country.  The  patience  of  a  people 
under  reverses  is  indeed  the  best  test  of  the  populari- 
ty of  a  government.  Not  even  the  actual  ravi^  of 
their  territory,  which  Imilcon  gave  up  for  plunder 
to  his  army  during  thirty  days,  overcame  their  pru- 
dent forbearance.  The  siege  was  then  regularly 
formed,  and,  before  long,  the  division  of  Achradina 
was  taken  by  assault 

We  want  the  history  of  Philistus  to  do  justice  to 
the  conduct  of  Dionysius  in  these  arduous  circum- 
stances ;  but  even  in  the  account  of  Diodorus  we 
see  much  foundation  for  that  eulogy  of  it  by  the  ??^^^'i- 
great  Scipio  Africanus,  which  Polybius  has  reported. 
Early  in  the  pressure  of  his  affairs,  under  the  over- 
bearing force  of  the  Carthaginian  armament,  he  had 
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CHAP,  sent  his  kinsman  Polyxenus  through  the  Italian 
,^^^1^  Greek  cities,  and  on  to  Corinth  and  Laced®mon,  to 
solicit  assistance  ;  urging  them,  for  their  own  sake, 
to  exertion  for  preventing  the  threatened  overthrow 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily  by  a  barbarian 
power.  Polyxenus  succeeded  so  far  only  zh  to  ccJ- 
lect  about  thirty  triremes  from  diflferent  states,  but 
with  the  advantage  of  a  Lacedsmonian  of  rank, 
Pharacidas,  for  the  commander ;  and  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  avoid  opposition  from  the  Cartha- 
^nian  fleet,  while  he  conducted  them  into  the  small 
harbor. 

Tho  Achradina  was  lost,  the  fortiflcations  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  city  seemed  capable  of  resisting 
the  combined  force  and  art  of  the  besiegers,  so  that 
famine  was  the  evil  principally  to  be  guarded 
against.  This  was  a  point  of  so  much  importance, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  so  much  difficulty,  as  to  in- 
duce Dionysius  to  leave  the  charge  of  the  ci^  to 
others,  while  he  went  himself  with  Leptines  to 
bring  in  a  convoy.  In  their  absence,  a  vessel, 
laden  with  com  for  the  enemy,  being  observed  ap- 
proaching without  any  reddy  protection,  five  tri- 
remes pushed  out  from  the  little  harbour,  and  took 
possession  of  her ;  but  before  they  could  recover 
their  port  with  their  prize,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
superior  force.  Further  assistance  however,  has- 
tening to  them,  while  none  was  equally  reddy  for 
the  enemy,  they  were  finally  victorious,  and  brought 
in  their  prize  in  triumph^. 

^<  Such  are  the  probable  circumstances  in  the  wild  account 
of  Diodorus,  which  has  eyidently  been  gathered  from  some 
most  unconscionable  party-writer  and  puffer  of  the  Greeks. 
Tho  a  considerable  part  of  the  half-ruined  fleet  of  Syracuse, 
in  its  best  state  very  unequal  to  the  Carthaginian,  was  absent 
with  Dionysius  and  Leptines,  yet  the  small  remainder,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  not  only  took  the  Carthaginian  admiraPs  ship, 
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Under  the  privations,  hardships,  and  alarms  in-  sect. 
separable  from  a  siege,  uneasiness  among  the  peo-  .^^i^!;^ 
pie,  such  as  produced  a  temporary  disgrace  for  the 
great  Pericles  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  tho  Athens  was  not  actually  besieged,  could  not 
fail  to  press  upon  Dionysius.  His  adversaries  ende- 
vored,  in  his  absence,  to  profit  from  the  late  naval  suc- 
cess for  party  purposes :  ^  The  pretence,'  they  said, 
^  that  his  talents  were  necessary  for  the  republic's 
^  service,  was  now  demonstrated  to  be  unfounded. 
'  His  permanence  in  the  office  of  general-autocrator 

*  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  evidently  disad- 
^  vantageous  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and 
^  injurious  to  better  men.'  The  same  opportunity 
of  his  absence  was  taken  to  excite  dissatisfaction 
and  alarm  at  the  employment  of  some  gold  taken 
from  the  temples  for  the  public  exigencies.  '  How 
^  could  the  divine  fiivor,'  it  was  asked,  ^  be  expected 
'  for  the  republic's  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  an 
^  impious  man,  notoriously  guilty  of  sacrilege  ?  The 

*  force  of  united  Sicily  flying  from  an  enemy  ;  Mo- 
'  tya,  Himera,  Messena,  taken ;  the  Sican  and 
^  Sicel  alliances  lost ;  the  fleet  defeated ;  Syracuse 

*  itself  besieged,  all  these  clearly  indicated  the  in- 
^  dignation  of  the  gods  against  the  individual  com- 
^  mander,  while  the  victory  just  obtained,  under 
'  others,  by  so  small  a  force  against  so  vast  an  ar- 
^  mament,  satisSetctorily  proved  their  kind  disposi- 

*  tion  to  the  commonwealth,  if  separated  from  the 

and  destroyed  or  took  twenty-four  more,  but,  unsatisfied  with 
this  reasonable  good  success,  they  went  into  the  great  harbour, 
and  proTolced  the  vast  fleet  there  to  battle  ;  and,  so  were  the 
Carthaginians  astonished  at  the  heroism  of  which  .they  had 
just  been  witnesses,  that  they  feared  to  stir ;  and  all  this  he- 
roism was  owing  to  the  absence  of  Dionysius.  We  shall  see 
presently  the  testimony  of  the  same  author  to  what  his  pre- 
sence could  do. 
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CHAP.  ^  individual.'  Pericles,  we  have  seen,  gave  his 
^,^1^^  sanction  to  the  application  of  the  gold  of  the  statue 
\2cii'  ^^  Minerva  to  public  purposes,  and  had- the  good 
Ch.i4.i'.  fortune  to  escape,  probably  not  the  invective  of 
HUto^?  faction  at  the  time,  yet  all  censure  from  posterity. 
Cic.de  Dionysius,  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  equal  can- 
1.15.11.^,'  dor  in  posteri^,  was  happy  however,  it  appears,  in 
^^  a  popularity  which  inabled  him  to  overbear  the  in- 

vective of  the  day.  On  his  return,  learning  what 
had  passed,  he  summoned,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of 
general,  the  people  to  assembly.  In  addressing 
them,  he;  liberally  praised  those  who,  in  his  absence, 
had  restored  the  oppressed  glory  of  their  country's 
arms.  He  commended  all  for  dieir  patience  under 
the  unavoidable  evils  of  the  siege ;  a  patience  which 
had  saved  the  city,  and  of  which  the  advanti^ 
would  soon  be  better  seen ;  for  he  had  alreddy 
knowlege  of  circumstances,  and  a  view  to  measures, 
which,  he  was  confident,  would  shortly  give  them 
complete  relief. 

The  reply  made  to  him  by  the  leider  of  the 
inimical  party,  Theodorus,  reported  by  the  Sicilian 
historian,  marks  very  satisfactorily  the  state  of  the 
Syracusan  government  at  the  time  ;  showing  com- 
pletely that,  far  indeed  from  being  tsrranny,  in  the 
hands  of  Dionysius,  it  was  on  the  contrary  a  popu- 
lar government,  open  to  all  the  licence  of  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Pericles.  Theodorus  did  not  fear 
to  use  the  most  illiberal  invective,  or  to  make  the 
most  hostile  propositions,  against  the  general-auto- 
crator  :  he  called  him  the  wickedest  of  citizens, 
the  bitterest  of  tyrants,  the  most  cowardly  of  gene- 
rals ;  and,  in  conclusion,  moved  for  his  banish- 
ment, and  that  of  his  principal  supporters.  The 
popularity  of  Dionysius,  it  appears,  inabled  him  to 
consider  foul  words  against  him  as  vain  breath*   His 
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revenge,  and  the  whole  consequence  of  the  transac- 
tion, is  repented  by  Diodorus  himself  thus :  ^  After 
^  this,  Dionysius  made  himself  familiar  with  th^ 
^  people  in  easy^and  obliging  conversation,  and  some 
'  he  honored  with  presents,  and  some  he  invited  to 
*  his  table^.' 
Meanwhile  Imilcon,  master  of  Achradina,  found  i>ioda.i4. 

c  63. 

the  skill  of  his  engineers  unavailing  against  the 
strength  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the 
vigilance  of  its  defenders.  Dionysius,  harassed  him 
with  frequent  and  often  successful  sallies,  and  the 
fortifying  of  Epipolse  had  made  a  complete  blockade 
difficult,  if,  for  his  numbers,  it  was  not  impossible. 
Nevertheless  the  introduction  of  provisions,  suffi- 
cient for  the  numerous  population  within,  could 
hardly  be  effected  by  land,  while  a  superior  army 
was  watchful  without.  To  prevent  supply  by  sea, 
was  what  principally  required  the  attention  of  the 
besieging  army.     The  same  views  therefore  led 

^Diodorus  has  reported  Theodorng's  speech  at  some  length, 
and  it  is  an  ingenious  and  wellwritten  piece  of  party-oratory. 
But  the  story  altogether  is  among  the  most  inconsbtent  of  the 
many  inconsistent  ones  of  that  historian.  The  tyrant  himself^ 
as  he  always  calb  Dionysius,  summoned  the  assembly,  in  which 
soch  licence  might  be  used,  and  such  propositions  made.  If 
the  people  was  soyerein,  and  Dionysius  constitutional  general, 
this  was  in  course  ;  but  a  tyrant  who  could,  as  Diodorus  often 
says,  tho  he  is  continually  showing  it  was  otherwise,  command 
all  by  his  mercenaries,  would  surely  hare  done  no  such  thing. 
Tbeodorus  then,  amid  abundant  inTective  against  his  conduct 
could  call  Dionysius  c'oXiniv  p.sv  ^wmgdrarw^  rigavwv  ^  «ix|o<rar«v, 
igovrtfyw  Si  iravrtjvaTSvv^^aTov,  and  proceed  to  propose  his  banish- 
ment and  that  of  all  his  principal  associates  in  the  administra- 
U<m.  Dionysius  could  overbear  this  through  the  fear  in  which 
his  mercenaries  held  an  armed  and  high-spirited  people,  irri- 
tated by  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  flush- 
ed with  recent  success,  and  yet  he  no  way  reyenged  himself 
against  this  yirulent  opponent  and  his  supporters  but  by  the  op- 
pomte  kind  of  conduct  related  in  the  text :  Mn-cl  Si  toSto^  ^Tm^- 

poui  IrljMt,  rivotc  Si  M  cd  tfv^^na  feap>Jk^tM,     Diod.  1.    14. 
c.  79. 
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CRAP.    Imilcon  to  fix  his  camp  and  fortify  posts  on  the 

,^^^^  unwholesome  ground  along  the  bank  of  the  Ana- 
pus  and  the  shore  of  the  great  harbor,  which  had 
directed  Nicias  to  the  same  measure  seventeen 
years  before.  The  same  calamity  followed ;  an 
epidemical  sickness,  produced  by  the  altemacy 
of  the  sufibcating  mid-day  heat  and  chilling  night- 
ly damps^ ;   but  its  violence  far  exceeded  what 

Diod.1.14.  the  Athenians   had    experienced.     The   historian 

'        describes  it    beginning    generally  with  a  catarrh 

and  a  swelling  of  the  throat.     An  eruptive  fever 

^'''^'  followed,  often  attended  with  dysentery.  The 
agony  was  extreme,  and  the  patient  commohly 
died  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  supposed 
malignity  of  the  disorder  soon  deterred  both 
attendance  upon  the  sick  and  burial  of  the 
dead  ;  for  either  of  which  the  general's  orders, 
among  hired  troops  of  various  nations,  might,  in 

C.6.  such  circumstances,  be  difficult  to  inforce.  The 
putrifying  corpses  thus,  tainting  the  air,  not  a  little 
Inhanced  the  evil,  and  the  mortality  was  very  great 
Perhaps  Dionysius  foresaw  this  calamity,  or 
possibly  had  intelligence  that  it  was  alreddy  begun, 
when  he  ventured  to  promise  the  Syracusans  speedy 
relief  from  the  siege.  Informed  however  now  how 
the  besieging  army  was  weakened,  and  what  dis- 
content and  despondency  pervaded  the  part  yet 
healthy,  he  formed  a  plan  of  complex  attack,  that 
seems  worthy  to  have  been  described  by  Xenophon 
or  Thucydides,  and,  even  in  the  account  of  Dio- 
dorus,  marks  in  no  small  degree  the  able  com- 
mander. The  fleet,  now  amounting  to  only  eighty 
ships  of  war  (we  may  gather  how  litde  competent 
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k  could  have  been  to  brave  the  unimpaired  strength    sect. 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  absence  of  Diony-  ^^IIJI:^^ 
sius)  was  committed  to  Leptines  conjointly  with  Diod.i.i4. 
the  Lacedaemonian  Pharacides.      Dionysius  took  ^ 
himself  the  command  of  the  landforce.    A  dark 
night  was  chosen.     He  marched  out  by  the  gate 
farthest  from  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and,  dividing 
his  forces  by  the  way,  his  infantry  reached  the 
enemy's  lines  about  daybreak,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  in  two  important  points,  considerably  distant 
from  each  other.     The  surprize  was  complete, 
and  the  cavalry  keeping  the  Carthaginians  in  check 
in  the  intermediate  space,  the  attack  was  successful 
in  both   places.     Coopera^on  had  been   so  well 
concerted,  that,  in  the  critical  moment  when  un- 
expected assault,  on  the  landside,  had  ingaged  all 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  the  fleet,  from  the  little 
harbor,    had    alreddy   entered    the  great  harbor, 
and,  raising  the  shout  of  battle,  attacked  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  in  its  station. 

Success  in  this  point  being  the  great  object  of  c.  73. 
Dionysius,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  that  division  of  the  army  which  was  more  imme- 
diately to  cooperate  with  the  fleet.  While  then 
Leptines  and  Pharacidas  were  efiectually  assailing 
many  of  the  ships  at  anchor  with  the  stroke  of  the 
beak,  his  troops  set  fire  to  a  division  of  forty,  hauled 
on  the  shore.  In  vain  a  Carthaginian  force,  ample 
to  have  defended  that  division,  was  quickly  assem- 
bled, and  exerted  itself  to  extinguish  the  flames  ; 
for  the  conflagration,  favored  by  the  wind,  spred  to 
the  ships  at  anchor,  and  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  was 
desti^oyed.  The  success,  at  the  same  time,  against 
the  debilitated  landforce,  sufficed  to  incourage  Dio- 
nysius,  instead  of  withdrawing  again  within  the 
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CHAP,    city  walls,  to  incamp  overagainst  the  enemy,  near 

w^v^  Olympieium. 

Such  altogether  were  the  effects  of  this  well-con- 
certed action,  that  the  Carthaginian  general's  hope 
to  take  Sjrracuse  was  gone,  and  it  became  a  pressing 
consideration  how  to  avoid,  for  himself  and  those 
under  him,  the  calamitous  fate  of  the  Athenians 
under  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  His  fleet  was 
no  longer  sufficient  to  convey  his  landforce,  nor 
could  it  any  longer  command  the  sea,  but  must 
make  its  way  either  by  flight  or  by  doubtful  con- 
test. To  reach  the  Carthaginian  setdements  by 
land,  there  was  choice  between  a  mountidnous  way 
through  the  wild  country  of  the  Sicels  and  Sicans, 
and  a  circuitous  way  by  either  coast ;  the  shortest  of 
considerable  length,  the  easiest  of  various  difliculty, 
and  both  of  abundant  hazard.  Under  all  these  con- 
siderations, Imilcon  resolved  to  propose  treaty.  Di- 
onysius  gladly  listened  to  him ;  but  the  Corinthian 
party  in  Syracuse,  now  the  principal  party  in  oppo- 
sition, stimulating  the  reddy  propensity  of  the 
popular  mind  to  pass  from  despondency  to  presump- 
tion, made  negotiation  difficult.  Nevertheless  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  in  pursuance  of  which  Imil- 
con paid  three  hundred  talents,  (about  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling)  for  permission  for  his  arma- 
ment to  withdraw,  ingagingto  quit  intirely  the  Gre- 
cian part  of  Sicily.  The  conditions  appear  such  as 
prudence  should  have  rejoiced  in.  But  the  leaders 
of  opposition  inciting,  such  became  the  fury  of  the 
multitude  to  destroy  the  Carthaginians,  as  they  had 
formerly  destroyed  the  Athenians,  that  Dionysius 
was  unable  to  provide  for  the  exact  performyce. 
Fortunately  the  fleet  remaining  to  Imilcon  sufficed 
to  carry  all  the  Africans,  the  first  objects  of  Syraca- 
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san  vengeance^^.  Imilcon»  cautiously  concealing,  S£CT, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  intended  time  of  his  depar-  . 
ture,  imbarked  by  night;  and  yet  the  inflamed  Sy- 
racusans,  watchful  of  his  motions,  without  any  re- 
gular authority,  launched  some  triremes,  pursued 
him,  and  damaged  some  of  his  vessels.  In  the 
same  night  the  Sicels  and  Sicans  profited  from  their 
knowlege  of  the  country  to  outstrip  or  elude  pur- 
suit But  a  large  remainder  of  the  army  was  at  a 
loss  which  way  to  fly.  The  Spaniards  declared 
firmly  their  determination  not  to  quit  their  arms 
while  they  had  life;  but  they  were  willing,  they 
said,  with  their  arms,  to  serve  the  Syracusahs. 
This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  they  \v?re  taken 
into  Syracusan  pay.  The  various  other  troops  sur- 
rendered^themselves'to  Dionysius  ;  who,  tho  unable 
wholly  to  restrain  the  usually  greater  licentiousness 
of  the  Grecian  marine,  had  kept  order  in  his  army : 
and,  as  nothing  is  said  farther  of  their  fate,  it  was 
probably,  for  the  character  of  the  times,  not  se- 
vere^. 

^The  hifltorian^s  accoont  proves  that  the  Africans  were 
the  principal  objects  of  vengeance,  tho  the  party-writen, 
gnides  of  his  faith,  have  led  him  to  insinuate  the  contrary. 

^  The  treaty  with  Imilcon  was  an  event  apparently  consi- 
dered by  the  enemies  of  Dionpius  as  affording  very  favorable 
opportunities,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  use  against  him.  Di- 
odorus,  following  the  writers  of  the  party,  says,  that  Diony- 
sius received  a  bribe  of  three  hundred  talents  from  Imilcon ; 
and  has  nndertaken  to  know  what  Dionysius  answered  to  the 
proposal,  privately  made,  and  when  and  how  the  money  was 
conveyed ;  but  he  has  totally  omitted  to  say  where  he  got  in- 
formation so  little  probably  authenticated.  A  remark  which 
follows,  strengthens  the  indication,  which  the  story  bears  with- 
in itself,  of  having  been  a  party  fabrication.  Dionysius,  says 
the  historian,  desired  to  prevent  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily,  that  the  Syracusans,  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  it,  might  not  have  leisure  to  recover  their  liber- 
ty. It  appears  meanwhile,  from  his  own  honest  narrative  of 
facts,  that  licentiousness  was  the  great  enemy  to  freedom  in 
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DijfinUties  of  the  Syraeusan  mAdminutraii&n.  Meremmrie^  teitUd  m  Lt- 
onivni.  Peioponnetian  Me9$enuou  seiiUd  m  Sidl^.  Mes$ena  rt^ 
stored.  War  of  Rhegium  with  Sjfracute.  Defeat  of  DionfmutU 
TaurometUumn 

CHAP.  Whek  Sjrracuse,  and  the  Grecian  interest  through* 
J^^  out  Sicily  were  thus  fortunately  delivered  from  sub- 
B.C.396.  jugation  or  extermination,  at  one  time  seeming  their 
'  only  alternative,  no  small  difficulties  remained  for 
those  at  the  head  of  the   government.      The  first 
and  most  pressing  business  was  to  satisfy  and  dis- 
charge th^  large  body  of  mercenary  troops,  whose 
valor  and  discipline  had  contributed  greatly  to  the 
happy  result     Diodorus  states  their  number  at  ten 
thousand.      Many  of  them  were  Grecian  citizens 
Irom  the  mother-country,  and  a  Lacedsemonian, 

Syracuse  ;  that  the  regular  govenunent,  even  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  DioDjsius,  was  not  always  strong  enough  to 
prevent  great  disordar;  that  the  moh  was  the  real  tjrsDtof 
Syracuse,  andDionyslus  the  steddiest.enemv  of  Carthage.  Ne- 
vertheless it  seems  likely  that  the  outline  of  the  story  may  hare 
been  true,  tho  with  a  shadowing  and  coloring  wholly  fclM. 
.That  Imilcon  would  desire  to  treat  rather  with  one  able  dib, 
like  Dionysius,  aJt  the  head  of  affalrQ,  than  with  the  wild  asaeii- 
bly  of  the  Syraeusan  people,  is  perfectly  probable ;  and  that 
.he  would  proposjB  to  pay  for  quiet  retreat  is  not  impossihle. 
But  that  the  treaty  was  public,  and  thilt  Dionysius  commam- 
,cated  with  the  geperal  assenxbly  of  the  Syraeusan  people  and 
their  allies,  before  anything  was  concluded,  Diodorus  has  him- 
.self  clearly  shown;  for. he  says,  '  Dionysius  informed  Imilcon 
^  that  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  would  not  consent  to  per- 
.  ^  mission  for  the  quiet  retreat  of  the  whole  army,  but  for  the 

1^  Carthaginian  citizens  it  would  be  allowed,^  c.  75.  This  sen- 
tence of  his  own,  suffices  to  show  that  all  he  has  said  of  the 
^  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  and  the  slavery  of  the  Syracusans  under 
his  administration,  has  been  nothing  more  than  the  party  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  which  he  has-,  adopted.  If  we  want  farther 
eyidence,  we  find  it  in  his  account  of  the  lawless  pursuit  of  the 
Carthaginian  fl^et,  which  Dionysius  could  not  prevent. 
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Aristoteles,  commanded  them.  There  is  perhaps  sect. 
no  one  point  for  which  we  should  more  desire  and  ^.^.!J^ 
less  can  gather  information,  than  the  revenue,  which 
inabled  the  Syraciisan  government,  under  Diony- 
sius,  to  do  more  than  the  Athenian. under  Pericles, 
when  Athens  commanded  tribute  from  every  iland 
of  the  .£gean,  and  almost  every  town  of  its  sur- 
rounding shores  ;  and  the  want  of  such  information 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  strong  pre- 
Bumpticm  of  the  merit  of  the  financial  management 
arises  from  the  failure  of  censure  of  it,  an^ong  wri- 
ters eager  to  seise  every  pretence  for  calumniating 
Dionysius.  Thd  mercenaries  would  of  course  rate 
their  services  high,  in  some  proportion  to  the  final 
success ;  and  they  might  also  have  some  view  to 
their  own  strei^;th  in  forming  the  computation. 
Aristoteles,  with  apparently  somewhat  of  that  arro-  ^^'^^' 
gance  which  we  have  seen  common  at  this  time 
among  Lacedaemonians  in  forein  command,  incoij- 
raged  them  in  extravagant  pretensions,  and  me- 
naced the  Syracusan  administration.  Dionysius 
checked  the  mischief  by  the  bold  measure  of  send- 
ing away  Aristoteles  to  Lacedaemon,  to  account  for 
his  conduct  The  mercenaries  at  first  showed  some 
indignation,  and  threatened  violence.  But  it  was 
much  to  h^ve  deprived  them  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
leader.  There  remained  none  equally  supported 
by  the  reputation  of  the  government  whence  he  deri- 
ved his  authority,  nor  any  who  could  fill  the  large 
void  by  his  personal  reputation.  Dionysius  there- 
fore soon  found  means  not  only  to  pacify  but  to  con- 
ciliate them.  The  town  of  Leontini,  with  its  rich  J 
territory,  wanting  inhabitants  and  cultivators,  was  ' 
given  them  for  a  setdement.  Thus  much  and  no 
more  the  historian  tells  us.     But  it  is  obvious  tiiat 
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CHAP,  such  a  present  could  be  little    advantageous  for 
^^^^^J^  military  men,  without  the  addition  of  means  to  use 
it ;  slaves  and  cattle  must  have  been  given,  or  mo* 
ney  which  might  purchase  them^. 

This  difficult  and  hazardous  business  however 
being  successfully  adjusted,  the  Syracusan  admi- 
nistration had  leisure  to  direct  their  attention  to  ex* 
ternal  concerns,  which,  for  the  security  both  of 
Syracuse  itself,  and  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Grecian  interest  in  Sicily,  pressingly  required  it. 
A  great  change  in  the  state  of  politics  everywhere 
had  insued  from  the  Carthaginian  iiivasitHi.  Li 
those  towns  of  the  northern  coast,  which  yielded 
to  the  Carthaginians,  the  party  most  adverse  ta 
Syracuse  would  of  course  be  most  favored  by  the 
conquerors.  In  the  more  populous  and  powerftil 
cities  of  the  southern  shore,  the  extreme  su&naif 
and  expected  ruin  <^  Syracuse  would  give  great 
advantage  to  the  same  party.  When,  on  the  retread 
of  the  Carthaginians,  Syracuse,  without  any  chaage 
of  administration,  was  restored  to  a  condition  to 
aspire  again  to  the  lead  of  the  Gerecian  interest^ 

^  Diodorus  says,  that,  after  disbandmg  these  menceoaciei, 
to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand,  Dionysiud  immediately  ingaged 
others,  in  sufficient  number  to  hold  the'  Syracusan  people  in 
unwilDng  subjection  to  himself  as^their  tyrant  But,  having 
told  us  before  that  the  whole  Syracusan  people  'were  armed, 
he  should  have  informed  us  how  Dionysius  held  his  authority 
when  the  mercenaries  were  mutinous,  and  what  gave  fahii 
means  to  send  their  powerful  commander  out  of  the  ilaad.  it 
is  evident  that  the  practice  of  arms  and  discipline,  which  he 
had  introduced  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  together  with 
his  sure  popularity,  alone  could  give  security  to  them  or  him 
against  such  a  force  as  that  said  to  have  been  under  the  conoe 
mand  of  Aristoteles,  and  that,  when  that  force  was  disbanded, 
it  was  impossible  for  liim  to  raise  such  another  without 
the  approbation  of  the  armed  Syracusan  people.  But  wviteep 
of  the  day  would  call  their  freest  armed  fellowcitizens,  c£  an 
adverse  party,  mercenaries ;  and  this  would  suffice  for  Dio- 
dorus. 
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this  putf  1V1I8  not  insulated  in  every  town,  but    8E0t. 
oonnected  through  all.     It  seems  however  to  have      ^' 


be«n  least  proportionally  strong  in  the  cities  of  the 
southern  coast.  Of  these  therefore,  on  account  of 
the  weakness  of  the  party,  and  of  those  on  the 
northern  coast,  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
cities,  none  could  pretend  to  a  general  supremacy. 
But  Rhegium  in  Italy,  which,  not  havmg  suffered, 
had  perhaps  profited  from  the  Carthaginian  expedi- 
tion, became  the  head  of  the  interest  adverse  to  the 
Ssrracusan  supremacy. 

Under  this  consideration,  among  others,  it  was 
a  great  object  for  the  S3rracusan  government  to 
restore  Messena ;  a  work  of  charity  which,  had  any 
common  charity  for  one  another  prevailed  among 
the  Grecian  cities,  or  any  just  consideration  of  the 
opposition  of  Grecian  to  barbarian  interest,  could 
not  but  have  had  also  the  advantage  of  popularity. 
But  the  Messenian  people,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
themselves  much  divided  in  politics,  and  a  large 
part  was  inimical  to  Syracuse,  and  closely  connected 
with  Rhegium.  The  Syracusan  administration 
then,  adhering  still  to  their  liberal  principle  of 
avoiding  the  extensive  proscriptions,  so  common 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  would  nevertheless, 
in  restoring  the  Messenians  generally,  provide  for 
the  preponderance  of  their  friends.  On  the  recent 
conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  six  hundred  Diod.i.i4. 
families  of  descendants  of  the  antient  Peloponne-  ^' 
sian  Messenians  had  been  expelled,  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, from  their  settlements  at  Naupactus 
and  in  Zacynthus.  These  unfortunate  wanderers 
Dionysius  collected,  and  established  them,  as  a 
valctable  accession  of  population  and  strength,  in 
the  Sicilian  Messena. 
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CHAP.  Had  the  Rhegians  alone  objected  to  this  charita- 
^  ble  measure,  some  reasonable  ground  for  their  jea- 
lousy of  it  would  be  obvious.  But  the  effidacious 
persecutors  of  the  miserable  vagabond  Messenians 
were  still  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  this  time  lords  of 
Greece.  They  objected- to  the  establishment  of 
only,  six  hundred  homeless ^  &milies,  in  a  place  so 
distant  from  them,  because  -its  port  was  of  uncom^ 
mon  excellence,  and  because,  for  the  sake  of  their 
antient  country,  an  influence  might  attach  to  them, 
v^hich,  it  was  apprehended,  they  would  use  against 
the  interest  of  Lacedasmon.  Dionysius  conceded 
so  far  to  the.  wishes  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  his 
powerful  and'steddy  allies,  as  tO: remove  those  Mes- 
senians from  Messena.  But  he  gave  them  a  terri- 
tory to  themselves,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
overagainst  the  Liparean  Hands,  where  they  founded 
a  new  city,  which,  with  some  reference  apparently 
to  some  antient  tradition  concerning  their  origin^ 
Peloponnesian  country,  they  called  Tyndaris,  or 
Tyndarium. 

Adversity,  it  appears,  had  not  depressed,  but,  on 
the  contrary  stimulated  the  vigor  of  mind,  while  it 
chastened  the  manners,  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
With  superior  military  knowlege  and  practice,  gain- 
ed in  long  service  with  the  Athenians  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  appear  to  have,  brought  a 
spirit  of  civil  order  and  a  habit  of  regular  adminis- 
tration, far  above  what  was  common  in  the  Sicilian 
Grreek  cities.  The  advantages  of  that  order,  which 
made  at  the  same  time  their  streng^  and  their  hap- 
piness, inabled  them  to  increase  their  strength  by 
extending  the  same  happiness  to  others.  They 
were  not  afraid  to  admit  numbers,  who  desired  as- 
sociation, to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Tyndarium, 
and  shortly  they  had  more  than  five  thousand  able 
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to  bear  aims.     But,  with  this  militaiy  force,  possi- 
bly their  justice  toward  their  Sicel  neighbors,  whom 
they  called  barbarians,  may  not  have  equalled  theii: 
liberality  and  punctualit)'  among  Greeks.     They 
made  frequent  inroads  upon  the  Sicel  lands,  and 
they  took  the  Sicel  towns  of  Smeneum  and  Mor- 
gantinum.    With  some  of  the  Sicel  tribes,  however, 
they  madd  treaties  and  kept  faith.     Enna,  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  Sicel  nation,  was  put  un- 
der their  dominion  by  a  party  among  its  people,  in- 
duced by  the  joint  consideration  of  their  general 
fair  conduct,  and  of  aversion  to  their  own  actual 
rulers.     The  Greek  towns  of  Cephaledion  and  So- 
lus, which  had  yielded  to  Imilcon,  and  perhaps  were 
still,  governed  by  a  party  in  the  Carthaginian  inte- 
rest, passed  to  them  in  the  same  way.   This  account 
of  the  Messenians  of  Tyndarium,  not  unworthy  at 
any  rate  of  place  in  ahistory  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics, becomes  the  more  valuable  from  the  extreme 
deficiency  of  remaining  information  concerning  the 
other  measures,  by  which  Dionysius  proceeded  to 
restore  empire  to  Syracuse,  and  prosperity  among 
the  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily.     The  year  next  after  B.C.395. 
the  retreat  of  the  Cartjiaginidns  appears  to  have  ^^f^^* 
been  employed,  without  material  interruption  from  c.78. 
forein  or  domestic  enemies,  iff  preparing  that  pros-  B.C.  394. 
perity.     In  the  year  following  we  find  his  influ-  Ol.96.|. 
ence  extended  as  far  as  Agrigentum.  c.ot!  ' 

But  the  restoration*  of  Messena,  notwithstanding 
the  removal  of  the  Peloponnesians,  gave  great 
uneasiness  in  Rhegium.  The  return  of  the  people 
to  repossess  their  lands  and  rebuild  their  town, 
was  not  a  matter  of  avowed  dissatisfaction  :  the 
Rhegian  government  might  hope  to  establish  its 
own  authority  over  its  weak  neighbor,  and  thus 
profit  from  its  future  convalescence,  as  well  as  his 
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CHAT,  past  misfortime.  But  the  measiupes  take&»  imdor 
^^^J^  the  patronage  of  Syracuse^  to  make  Mesaena  floriah- 
ingy  and  especially  the  restoration  of  it^  fortifica- 
tions, gave  them  great  offence.  Nor  was  this  a 
sentiment  of  party  only  :  it  was  popular  among  the 
Rhegians.  Often,  indeed,  we  find  difficulty  to 
decide  how  far  blame  should  attach  to  the  s^pear- 
ance  of  envy  and  narrow  spirit  among  pe<^le  so 
uneasily  situated  as  the  Greeks  in  their  little  re- 
publics. Messena  had  often  been  a  troublesome 
neighbor  to  Rhegium ;  sometimes  a  dangerous 
rival.  The  great  superiority  of  its  port  gave  it  ad- 
vantages which  its  proximity  made  annoying  ;  and 
altogether  its  fall  could  not  but  be  relieving  to  the 
Rhegian  pec^le,  and  its  restoration  alarming.  The 
liberality  therefore  of  the  government  of  Syracuse, 
under  the  administration  of  Dionysius,  not  only 
far  above  that  of  the  Rhegian,  but  superior  to  what 
we  have  seen  <H'dlnary  in  the  Athenian  and  Lace- 
da&Qibonian,  in  promoting  the  refbrtificatioa  of  a 
city  possessing  the  second  port  of  the  iland,  if 
indeed  their  own  was  the  first,  cannot  but  earn  our 
esteem. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  in  Rhegium,  then,  find: 
ing  incouragement  in  the  state  of  things  around, 
resolved  to  use  the  spirit  of  resentment  toward 
Syracuse  for  ingagtng  their  people  in  measures, 
not  immediately  of  avowed  hostility,  but  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  on  war.  It  was  pro- 
bably expected,  that  the  might  of  Carthage  woidd 
not  long  acquiesce  under  its  late  heavy  disappoint- 
ment ;  or  perhaps  it  was  known  that  preparations 
were  alreddy  making  for  revenging  it  Meanwhile 
the  arms  of  Syracuse  were  ingaged  in  a  little 
but  troublesome  war,   in  which  they  had    been 
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bafled  beyond  all  expectation.  The  Sicels  who  sect. 
had  received  the  fidr  settlement  of  Naxus  from  the  s^^^^^ 
bounty  of  the  Syracusan  government,  and  then,  ^^'i^' 
deserting  to  the  Carthaginians,  had  seized  the  8.2.  of  this 
strong  and  commanding  post  of  Tauromenium,  ^"'^'y- 
refused  still,  after  the  retreat  of  Imilcon,  to  quit 
that  post.  Probably  they  were  not  without  in- 
eouragement  both  from  the  Carthaginian  officers 
in  Sicily  and  from  the  Rhegian  government.  The 
Rhegians,  however,  resolved  to  profit  from  the 
circumstances,  and  professing  the  purpose  of  rivall- 
ing the  Syracusan  government  in  generosity  and 
charity,  they  assembled  the  dispersed  Catanians 
and  Naxians,  whom  Dionysius  had  expelled,  and 
established  them  at  Mylae,  on  the  western  vei^ 
of  the  Messenian  territory,  in  a  situation  to  inter- 
cept the  communication  of  Messena  with  the  new 
colony  of  Tyndarium*  This  measure  being  execut- 
ed without  opposition,  and  the  Sicels  resisting  still 
successfully  in  Tauromenium,  the  Rhegians  judged 
the  season  favoraUe  for  proceeding  to  open  and 
offensive  vrar,  in  which  they  invited,  by  proclama- 
tion, all  banished  Syracusans  to  join  them.  To 
demonstrate  then  how  much  they  meant  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Syracusans  adverse  to  the 
existing  government  of  their  own  city,  they  elected 
a  Syracusan,  Heloris,  distinguished  for  the  vehe- 
nience  of  his  animosity  against  that  government, 
to  command  their  forces.  Without  loss  of  time 
they  crossed  the  strait,  with  all  the  strength  they 
could  raise,  and  laid  siege  to  the  yet  incompletely 
fortified  Messena. 

But  Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  trouble  which 
*he  Sicels  gave,  did  not  neglect  to  send  assistance 
to  the  Messenians.  The  besieged,  thus  reinforced, 
attacked  the  besiegers,  and  put  them  completely  to 
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c.  88. 
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CHAP,    rout     Marching  then  to  Mylae,  and  offering  at  once 
^^^Ij  liberal  terms  to  the  new  settlers,  who  were  yet  ill- 
prepared  to  resist  them,  they  recovered  the  place* 
Thus  the  ill-concerted  hostilities  of  the  Rhegians 
only  served  to  extend  and  confirm  the  influence  of 
Syracuse  in  all  that  part  of  Sicily  next  the  strait. 
Diod.1.14.      Nevertheless  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Sicels 
in  Tauromenium  disappointed,  and  in  some  degree 
distressed,    the   Syracusan   government.      It  had 
been  expected  that  men  bred  in  the  warm  tempera- 
ture of  the  Sicilian  plains  would  be  unable  to  perse- 
vere long  through  the  winter  season,  ill-provided 
as  they  were,  in  a  station  occupied  in  haste  on  a 
bleak    mountain     summit       Midwinter    however 
came,  and  no  disposition  to  surrender  appeared. 
Dionysius    then,   to  relieve  his  troops  from  the 
pressure  of  a  winter  campain,  resolved  himself  to 
lead  an  attempt  to  surprize  and  storm  the  place« 
He   chose  a  dark  tempestuous  night,  with  snow 
falling.     The   first  outwork  on  the  hill-side  was 
carried  ;  but  such  was  the  change  of  atmosphere 
in  ascending,  and  so  violent  the  storm,  that,    in 
proceeding  up  the  steep,  not  only  his  people  suffer- 
ed, but  his  own  eyes  received  lasting  injury  firom  the 
chilling  assault  of  the  driving  sleet.     Nevertheless 
he  persevered  in  his  purpose,  till,  leading  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  he  received  a  blow  which  felled 
him.     His  armour  turned  the  weapon,  so  that  the 
wound   was  itself  unimportant,   but  he   narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner.     Compelled  then  to 
retreat,    under  the   complicated  disadvantages   of 
cra^y  ways,  snow  lying,  storm  beating,  and  an 
enemy    occupying  commanding  eminences,  more 
than  six  hundred  men  were  lost,  and  the  rest,  for 
easier  flight,  mostly  abandoned  their  arms.     Him- 
self saved  only  his  cuirass.     Report  of  this  discom* 
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fiture,  spred  with  exaggeration,  excited  everywhere    sect. 
the  hopes  and  the  industry  of  the  party  adverse  ^^^!^^^ 
to  the  Syracusan  administration  ;  and  in  Agrigen- 
tum  that  industry  was  so  successful  that  a  revolu- 
tion was  effected^. 


SECTION  V. 

War  rtntwtd  by  Carthage  agatiui  Syracuse.  Insubordination  in  the 
Syracusan  Army,  Able  Conduct  of  Dionysius ;  and  Peace  toiih 
Carthage.  Reduction  of  the  Sieels  of  Tauromenivm.  Settlement  of 
Mercenaries, 

Since  the  retreat  of  Imilcon  from  Syracuse,  the    sect, 
energy  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  had  been  v,J^^^ 
checked  by  troubles   in   Africa.     But  Magon,  to  Diod.i.i4. 
whom  the  chief  command  was  left,  appears  to  have 
been  well  qualified  for  his  difficult  situation.     Hu- 
mane and  liberal,  as  well  as  politic  (for  to  so  much 
even   Diodorus,   vehement  generally  in  undistin- 
guishing  invective  against  the  Carthaginians,  gives 
testimony)  Magon  preserved  the  attachment  of  the 
greater  part  of  the   Sieels.     Inabled,   with   their 
assistance,  to  raise  a  sufiicient  army,  he  marched 
into  the  Messenian  territory,  ravaged  it,  and  with-  B.C.393. 
drew  with  the  booty.     Dionysius,  having  collected  01.96.}. 
the  Syracusan  forces,  followed  him  into  the  territo- 
ry of  the  Abacene  Sieels,  where  a  batde  insued,  in 

^In  our  copies  of  Diodorus,  Messena  is  added ;  but  we  find, 
in  the  sequel  of  his  narrative,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
name  has  been  corrupted  in  transcription  ;  for,  in  the  repeated 
mention  of  Messena,  soon  following,  we  find  it  always  iodi* 
cated  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
friends  to  Dionysius,  and  nowhere  that  any  change  had 
taken  place. 
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GHAP.    Ivhich    the    Greeks    were    completely  victorious. 

^F^v  Present  security  being  thus  given  to  the  allies  of 
Syracuse  in  Sicily^  Dionysius  sailed  with  a  hundred 
ships  against  the  Rhegians,  his  implacable  enemies. 
Failing  in  an  attempt  upon  the  city,  he  however 
inriched  his  armament  with  the  plunder  of  the 
territory,  collected  without  resistance.  Wants  on 
both  sides  then  produced  a  truce  for  a  year,  and 
Dionysius  returned  to  Syracuse^, 

B.C.  392.      In  the  next  spring,  the  Carthaginian  government 

Oi.  H-  f  sent  such  large  reinforcement  to  Magon,  as  to  put 
the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily  again  in  danger.  But 
Dionysius  had  ably  profited  from  the  delay  of  this 
measure  for  preparing  obstacles  to  its  success.  In 
giving  liberal  assistance  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  Grecian  towns,  which  had  suffered  in  the  in- 
vasion under  Imilcon,  he  had  so  extended  the 
influence  of  Syracuse,  that  the  Grecian  interest  was 
now  more  united  than  ever  before,  perhaps,  since 
the  time  of  Gelon  ;  and,  not  confining  the  liberality 
of  his  policy  to  those  of  the  Grecian  name,  he  had 
succeeded  against  the  ability  and  liberality  of  Magon 
in  conciliating  the  greater  part  of  the  Sicels. 

Against  this  policy,  now  with  more  powerful 
means,  Magon  directed  his  first  measures.  Instead 
of  making  his  way  towards  Syracuse,  as  Hannibal 
and  Imilcon  formerly,  by  the  line  of  Grecian  towns 
on  either  coast,  he  proposed  first  to  gain  to  his 

^'  It  is  little  among  the  inconsistencies  of  honest  Diodorns 
that  he  accuses  Dionysius  of  connection  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, while  he  shows  it  to  have  heen  really  the  great  object 
of  his  politics  to  oppose  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  to  him  in 
truth  was  owing  that  Sicily  was  not  subdued  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  the  sequel  we  find  him  imputing  war  with  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  ambition  of  Dionysius.  That  the  Rhe- 
gians,  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  Dionysius,  had  connection 
with  the  Carthaginians,  is  fully  implied  in  his  narrative. 
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interest  or  under  his  authority  the  whole  midland 
country,  whence  he  might  chuse  how  he  would 
direct  operations  against  any  of  the  Grecian  settle^ 
ments  around.  The  allurement  of  his  promises, 
assisted  by  the  fear  of  his  power,  succeeded  with 
most  of  the  western  Sicels,  but  he  was  not  equally 
successful  with  the  eastem.  He  resolved  therefore 
to  carry  his  arms  against  Agyris,  chief  of  Agj'rium, 
the  principal  potentate  of  the  eastern  hills,  whom 
he  found  immoveable  in  his  ingagements  with 
Dionysius. 

The  Syracusan  general  hastened  to  support  so  B.C.392. 
steddy  an  ally,  in  whose  uprightness  he  had  so  ^!;J^  ^' 
much  confidence  that  he  did  not  fear  to  trust  him-  c  95,96. 
self,  with  a  very  few  attendants,  within  his  garrison, 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures*^.    It  was 
resolved  between  them  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  direct 
all  their  operations  to  cutting  off  the  enemy^s  sup- 
plies.     In    both    purposes-  they  succeeded,  and 
Magon  was  reduced  to  distress.      But  the  same 
difficulties  which  had  often  pressed  upon  Hermo- 
crates    when  in  the  same  office,  still  bore  upon 
Dionysius  ;  the  soverein  people  in  arms  would  not 
always  obey  their  general.     The  apparent  want  of 
energy  in  his  conduct,  the  real  wisdom  of  which 
they  could  not  see,  afforded  opportunity  for  the 

^  Diodorus  describes  Agyris  as  a  tyrant,  who  amassed 
wealth  by  the  murder  of  the  richest  men  of  his  little  domi- 
nion. Probably  he  had  authority  for  this  from  writers  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  he  marks,  in  some  degree,  that  the  impu- 
tation is  slanderous,  and  at  the  same  time  abates  its  venom,  by 
showing  the  confidence  of  such  a  person  as  Dionysius  in  the 
integrity  of  Agyris,  and  the  zeal  of  his  own  people  in  his  ser- 
vice. If  these  facts  were  true,  the  color  given  to  them  in  the 
report  of  partizans  of  Agyris  would  be,  that  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  were  justly  executed,  and  their  property  justly 
confiscated. 
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CHAP,   adverse  party  to  excite  and  spred  discontent    The 

XXXI  •  • 

,,^.v^  outcry  became  extensive  against  this  tedious  and 
inglorious  warfiu-e ;  '  they  would  be  led  to  battle/ 
they  said,  *  and  conquer  and  go  home.'  Dionysius 
firmly  refusing  to  yield  to  their  rash  requisition,  a 
large  body  actually  seceded,  and  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse. Dionysius,  avoiding  all  violence  against  the 
mutineers,  employed  his  diligence  to  incours^  the 
sound  remainder,  to  increase  its  real  strength,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and,  to  obviate 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  evils  of  deficiency  by  keep- 
ing up  appearances,  which  might  assist  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check.  He  armed  a  number  of  slaves, 
according  to  Diodorus,  those  of  the  seceders,  pro- 
mising them  the  rank  of  citizens  as  the  reward  of 
good  conduct.  The  measure  very  completely 
answered  his  purpose.  Magon,  fearing  to  force  an 
action  on  disadvantageous  ground,  and  unable  to  pro- 
cure supplies  for  his  army,  sent  proposals  for  |>eace; 
and  thus  Dionysius,  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
obtained  the  effect  of  victory.  A  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed, by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Carthage  should 
interfere  no  more  among  the  Sicels,  and  for  the  rest 
things  remained  nearly  as  before  the  war'^ 

'^^Htfav  6i  (fwivpcou  ra  fiiv  oXXa  ira{OMrXVfa<  reus  *giTMg99j 
ZjxsXau;  6^  dsTy  M  Aimffw  rsrax/ku*  Those  from  whom 
Diodorus  took  this  account,  if  they  used  the  phrase  M  Jwf^ 
ifiw  Tsrd'xku^  can  have  meant  no  other  subjection  of  tlie 
Sicels  to  Dionysius  than  such  as  that  of  the  Corinthians  and 
other  allies  to  Lacedemon,  the  head  of  their  confederacy. 
With  regard  to  former  treaties,  to  which  the  first  member  of 
the  sentence  may  refer,  two  have  been  already  noticed  ;  one 
with  Hannibal,  after  the  taking  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  and 
the  other  with  Imilcon,  previous  to  his  retreat  from  Syracuse. 
The  former,  according  to  Diodorus,  left  the  Sicels  to  the 
Grecian  alliance  ;  of  the  other  he  has  not  given  the  terms. 

Diodorus  calls  the  seceders  from  the  army  at  Agyrium  the 
Syracusani,  as  if  they  were  all  the  Sjracusans  of  the  army. 
If  so,  the  success  of  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians  would 
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The  immediate  danger  firom  the  forein  enemy 
being  thus  obviated,  Dionysius  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  seems  to  have  been  not  less  successful 
in  repressing  the  movements  of  faction,  without  vio- 
lence and  without  severity.  He  not  only  avoided 
all  harsh  measures  against  those  who  had  so  irregu- 
larly withdrawn  from  the  army  at  Agyrium,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  he  restored  them  their  slaves ; 
how  consistently  with  his  promises  to  those  unfor- 
tunate men  is  not  said  by  the  historian,  who  never- 
theless has  not  imputed  to  him  the  blame  of  a 
breach  of  ingagement.  The  quiet  of  Syracuse, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  completely  preserv- 
ed, so  that  the  government  having  leisure  to  direct 
all  its  enei^  against  Tauromenium,  the  Sicels 
there,  deprived  of  assistance  and  hope  from  Car- 
thage, were  reduced  before  the  end  of  the  same 
summer.  A  grant  of  the  place,  with  the  surround- 
ing lands,  rewarded  the  service  of  the  mercenaries 
in  the  Syracusan  army,  who  seem  well  to  have 
earned  it  by  the  share  which  their  courage,  disci- 
pline, and  fidelity,  had  contributed  to  the  successes 
of  the  war. 

hare  been  indeed  extraordinary.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  if 
Dionysios  was  the  hated  tyrant,  as  Diodorus  seems  to  have 
been  persuaded  to  believe,  what  prevented  a  revolution  in 
Syracuse  he  has  totally  omitted  to  show.  It  is  evident  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Syracusans  supported  Dionysius,  and  the 
historian  has  used  the  language  of  the  minority. 
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SECTION  vi. 


Peau  throughout  SicUy.  Confederacy  of  the  Luemiicau  agamsi  iki 
Italian  Cheeks,  lU-conitituted  Confederacy  of  the  Italian  Oruka. 
War  of  Thurium  %nth  the  Lueanians.  Thurhan  gained  to  the  Syrmcu- 
san  Confederacy.  War  of  lUugium  and  Crctona  frith  Syracuse. 
Oeneronty  of  Dionynus.     Siege  of  Rhegivm. 

CHAP.    During  the  year  following  the  treaty  of  Agyrium 
.^^.v^  s^d  the  taking  of  Tauromenium,  the  quiet  of  Syra* 
B.C.391.  cu«e  and  of  the^Grecian  interest  throughout  Sicily» 
B.C.390!  under  the  administration  of  Dionysius,  seems  to 
01.97.|.  have  denied  materials  to  the  historian  of  ward  and 
troubles.     In  the  next  year,  affidrs  in  Italy  called 
the  attention  of  the  Syracusan  government.     The 
.  Greek  settlements,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  had 
been  made,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  by  forcible 
intrusion  upon  the  former  inhabitants.    These,  in 
Sicily,  surrounded  by  forein  establisUments,  Greek 
or  Carthaginian,  had  been  reduced  to  an  impotence 
from  which  they  had  no  means  to  emerge.     But 
in  Italy  they  had  larger  range  :  and  while  every 
Greek  city,  in  captious  jealousy,  even  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  insulating  its  political  existence,  would 
be  an  independent  state,  the  Lueanians,  robbed  of 
their  coast,  and  confined  to  their  mountains,  but 
improved  in  policy  by  the  necessities  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  military  art  by  practice  against 
the  intruders,  had  instituted  a  confederacy  such  that 
no  single  Grecian  city  of  Italy  was  any  longer  able 
to  contend  with  them. 
Poiyb.  1.        Polybius  attributes  the  first  example  of  confede- 
rate  government  among  the  Grecian  republics,  not 
such  as  that  of  Lacedsemon,  Athens,  and  Thebes, 
where  one  was  supreme  and  the  others  subordinate, 
but  confederacy  upon  equal  terms,  to  the  Achaians 
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of  PelopODnesuSi  In  imiUktion  of  these^  and  bor-  ffiCT^ 
rowing  their  laws  of  unioB,  he  says,  the  Crdtoniats,  <<#si^ 
Sybarites,  and  Caulonians  of  Italy  foiled  a  tonfd- 
deraoy,  and  for  the  placse  of  their  assembly  dedicate 
ed  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  temple  to  Homorian 
Jupiter,  the  Jupiter  of  thote  who  lived  within  one 
common  boundary.  Whether  the  historian  speaks 
of  the  antient  Sybaris^  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniata, 
or  of  a  remnant  of  its  people  of  a  faction  friendly  to 
the  Crotoniats,  and  settled  elsewhere  under  their 
pi'otection,  is  not  clear ;  but  from  Diodorus  it  ip- 
-pttats  that  afterward  other  ccmfederacies  were  histi- 
tttted,  of  the  most  powerful  of  which  Rhegiuni  was 
a  prhicipal  member.  Here,  however,  we  find 
n<Hhing  of  the  wisdom  of  th6  Achaian  constitutions. 
Widely  and  variously  as  the  governments  of  th6 
Grecian  republics  differed,  they  seem  to  have  had 
this  almost  universally  in  common,  that,  in  time  of 
war,  the  commander-in-chief  was  fifst-magistrate. 
Aiiiiong  the  Italian  i^epublics  then,  a  very  extraordi- 
nary responsibility  was  imposed  upon  those  military 
first-mii^strates :  if  any  republic  of  the  confederacy 
was  attacked  by  lite  Lucaniaiis,  the  generals  of  all  the 
others  were  to  answer  with  their  lives  foi*  the  omis- 
sioil,  or  even  dday,  of  assistance.  The  strange 
Cofifusion  of  powers,  here  indicated,  is  perhaps  less 
to  be  attributed  to  deficient  penetration  or  deficient 
judgement  in  the  leading  men  than  to  the  inherent 
and  irremediable  inconveniencies  of  the  Greek  re- 
publicsln  system. 

Rhegium  we  have  seen  always  vehemently  ad- 
verse to  Dionysius.  The  Grecian  confederacy  fn 
Italy  next  in  power  was  that  of  which  Locri  was 
the  head,  and  there  Dionysius  had  always  main* 
uintd  fHendly  connection.     Among  these  circum- 
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CHAP.  Stances  arose  causes,  not  explained  to  us,  which 
J^^^^  induced  Dionysius  to  lead  an  armament  against 
Rhegium.  He  debarked  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory, but  a  storm  so  injured  his  fleet  as  to  disable 
him  for  besie^ng  the  town.  The  expedition 
nevertheless  was  not  fruitless.  Withdrawing  to 
Messena,  he  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Lu- 
canians,  who,  it  appears,  were  not  altogether  averse 
to  friendly  connection  with  Greeks,  and  an  alliance 
resulted. 
?i*^'  \\.       It  was  about  the  time  of  this  transaction  that  the 

14*  c.  101. 

Lucanians  invaded  and  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Thu- 
nan  territory,  perhaps  esteeming  the  whole  proper- 
ly their  own.  Thurium  was  a  member  of  the 
Rhegian  confederacy,  but,  being  able  to  take  the 
field,  it  is  said,  with  fourteen  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,  the  people,  impatient  for  revenge, 
would  pursue  the  Lucanians  without  watting  for 
their  allies.  Entering  the  Lucanian  country,  they 
took  a  fastness,  where  they  found  considerable 
booty.  Not  however  thus  satisfied,  but  rather  in- 
cited, they  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  enemy's  prin- 
cipal hold  among  the  mountains,  where  they  expect- 
ed great  plunder.  Entering  incautiously  a  narrow 
c.  io«.  valley,  they  were  at  once  opposed  in  Jront  and  at- 
tacked in  flank  from  every  height  that  commanded 
the  way.  More  than  ten  thousand  are  said  to  have 
been  killed,  either  on  the  spot,  or  in  their  flight, 
which  was  directed  toward  the  coast.  The  remain- 
der reaching  advantageous  ground  near  the  sea, 
were  incouraged  to  vigorous  resistance  by  the  sight 
of-  a  fleet  at  hand,  supposed  to  be  of  their  Rheg^ 
friends.  A  small  number,  by  a  bold  eflfort,  gainifig 
the  shore,  swam  aboard,  but,  to  their  utter  conster- 
nation, found  it  the  Syracusan  fleet,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Leptines.  That  gallant  officer,  however, 
presently  calmed  their  fears.  Not  only  he  received 
them  with  kindness,  but  immediately  interposed  his 
firiendly  offices  with  the  Lucanians,  m  favor  of  their 
comrades,  who  were  yet  defending  themselves,  but 
without  hope  of  sustaining  the  contest  much  longer. 
The  Lucanians  consented  to  .  their  redemption  as 
prisoners,  at  a  mina  a  head,  and  Leptines  generous'- 
ly  Ingaging  for  the  payment,  the  Lucanians  were 
satisfied,  and  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  The 
opportimity  thus  affi3rded  by  a  very  extraordinary 
and  most  unexpected  emerg^icy,  to  extend  the  ere* 
dit  and  influence  of  the  Syracusan  government, 
Leptines,  with  equal  reddiness  of  ability  and  libe* 
rality,  seems  to  have  profited  from,  to  ihe  utmost. 
Mediating  between  the  Lucanians  and  the  Thurians^ 
he  established  peace  between  them**.  Thurium 
thus  was  gained  to  the  Syracusan  alliance ;  but  Rhe-  dm.  i. 
giiim  not  the  less  persevered  in  enmity,  in  which  it  '^  "  ^ 
was  seconded  by  Crotona,  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  of  the  Italian  Greek  cities*'. 

^^  Diodonis  says  Dionjsius  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  hro^ 
ther  for  this  liheral  and  truly  politic  conduct,  that  he  removed 
him  from  the  command  of  the  Beet,  which  was  committed  to 
another  brother,  Thearides.  Jt  was  the  desire  of  Dionysiua, 
he  adds,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Italian  Greeks  at  his 
devotion,  to  have  unceasing  enmity  between  them  and  the  Lu- 
canians.  But  all  this  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  sequel 
of  his  own  narrative.  We  shall  find  Dionysius  presently  fol- 
lowing up  the  everyway  excellent  policy  of  Leptines,  and  we 
shall  see  Leptines  again  in  high  command  under  his  brother. 
That  the  fleet,. or  a  division  of  it,  was  committed  to  another 
brother,  as  we  shall  see  it  was,  for  a  particular  expedition,  is 
no  proof  of  any  quarrel  with  Leptines. 

w  Rhegium  was  in  the  territory  called  by  the  Roman  writers 
Bmtium  or  Bruttium.  Diodorus  extends  the  Lucanian  name 
over  that  country,  tho,  in  the  sequel  of  his  history,  (1. 16.  c.  15.) 
he  relates  the  origin  of  the  name  Bruttium. 

\. 
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CHAP.        Qf  the  state  and  Haws  of  paitiea  in  tboae  cities, 
^^^^'    and  how  paity-coniiecttQn  axtanded  Aeoca  diKMiig^ 


the  Grecian  cities  of  Sicily,  spma  Idea  any  ba  fa- 
thered irom  the  dreumataaoa  that  die  govemnaeiits 
oi  Rhegium  and  CroKMia  cmieorved  ta  ^ppninting 
to  the  chief  commaad  of  their  united  fiHcaa,  not  one 
of  dimr  own  citixena,  not  an  Italian  Greek,  not  even 
o«e  wh^m  formep  anacaaa  oould  fewiiiiiiead»  bqt 
the  S^rraouaan  Heloria,  who  had  aboddf  bcca  de- 
feated in  the  attempt  against  Meaema,  apd  whose 
fnerit  aacmSf  ifi  the  aecoont  of  Di^doraa,  te  have 
consisted  wholly  ip  tha  vf^wmmM  pf  he  animoqity 
agsiastdieaxistiagadaainistrationQf  Syiainia^.  But 
the  s|iaeifio  objects  of  the  {Uiafi^  and  Cretoniat 
governments  d)a  dofeative  nwrativ^  of  Oiodonis' 
does  not  unfiold*    It  is  hqwevef  rvident  thai  dte 
friends  of  Syracuse  in  Italy  were  dMreat^n^dt  whan, 
'  B.C.88Q.  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following.  ^.  dafoat  of  the 
SLhl'il  Thurians  by  the  Lucanians,  Dioaysiqs  led  a  powpr- 
c.io3,io4i  ful  armanient  for  their  prot^ctio^^     Stp^ing  at 
Messena,  he  detached  his  t»^^P  Th^aridQa  to  t^e 
Liparean  ilands  in  quest  of  a  Rhegian  squadron  of 
ten  slMps,  which  were  all  taken,  with  their  crews. 
PaaaUig  with  Ws  army  tl»n  into  Jt^^ly,  he  laid  si^ge 
to  Caulonia,  a  town  on  the  coast,  between  Locriand 
Scyllac^umt    H^loris  inarched  \o  its  reli^  with  su- 
perior numbers.     Dionyaiua,   well  provided  widi 
intelligence,  atti^ked  him  on  the  way,  with  such 
^^ircimiStan^^QS  of  advantage  th^l;  ^eloris  was  killed, 
and  his  army  put  to  flight*    A  large  body  gained  an 
eminence. where  it  could  not  easily  be  forced.    Dio- 
nysiqs  disposed  his  troops  in  blockade  around,  and 
so  rested.     The  Rhegians  and  Crotoniats,  destitute 
of  both  food  and  wetter,  sent  next  day  to  treat  for 
their  surrender.     Dionysius  required  that  it  should 
be  unconditional*    At  this  they  hesitated ;  but  to- 
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imrd  ov«ning,  worn  with  himger,  and  still  more  with 
'thirst,  ihey  submitted  themselves  to  his  mercy.  Be- 
ing Qommaiided  to  march  in  regular  order  down 
the-  hill,  their  numbers  were  ascertained,  as  they 
passed,  to  be  more  than  ten  thousand.  When  all 
were  assembled  at  the  bottom,  Dionysius  addressed 
them,  and  to  their  surprize  ^arcely  leas  than  to  their 
joy,  told  them  ^  that  he  should  neither  detain  them 
privmers  nor  require  ransom ;  they  were  all  free.' 

This  generosity,  so  superior  to  anything  heard 
of  in  his  own^  or  repwted  of  any  former  age,  procur- 
ed him  at  the  time  the  credit  its  just  due.  Thanks  DSod.  i. 
die  most  oordial  and  panegyric  the  most  sincere  ^^*^^^^' 
were  profusely  poured ;  and  golden  crowns,  often 
given,  as  it  became  popular  to  remark,  to  other  con- 
querors by  those  for  whom  they  conquered,  were 
presented  to  Dionysius,  with  grateful  hearts,  by  the 
conquered  themselves.  His  generosity  to  Individuals 
he  proceeded  to  follow  up  by  liberality  to  their  seve- 
ral cities,  granting  favorable  terms  of  peace,  without 
an  attempt  to  press  upon  their  independency*  But 
this  humane  and  magnanimous  policy,  so  much 
fl[bove  the  common  temper  of  his  age,  is  not  all  that 
we  have  t6  admire  on  this  occasion  in  Dionysius. 
We  want  information  how  he  found  means  to  exert 
virtues  which  perhaps  others  in  eminent  stations 
possessed,  unable  equally  to  show  them.  We  have 
seen  Athenian  generals  cruelly  called  to  account  by 
the  soverein  people  for  very  inferior  generosity,  and 
we  have  seen  the  Syracusans  perhaps  exceeding 
the  Athenians  in  illiberality,  and  even  Hermocratqs 
imable  to  lead  them  to  a  better  temper*^ 

^  Diodorue,  tho  oAen  before  candidly  reportiog  the  gener- 
OTIS,  humane,  and  popular  conduct  of  Dionysius,  while  he 
was  catling  him  a  cruet  and  detested  tyrant,  seems  neyerthe- 
le«s  here  astonished  at  what  he  had  to  report,  and  laboring  lor 
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CHAP.       The  generosity  of  Dkmysius  seems  to  have  si^- 
,.^^^^  dued  the  enmity  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  except  the 

c^^ioel*^^'  Rhegians.  Closely  connected  with  the  SyracusaA 
exiles,  they  perseveied  in  hostility  till  threatiiened 
with  a  siege.  Aware  then,  as  the  historian  their 
partisan  confesses  for  them,  that,  should  they  per- 
severe farther,  and  finally  be  overcome,  no  pretence 
to  ask  for  mercy  would  remain,  they  resolved  toen- 
devor  to  use  what  opportunity  might  yet  be  open. 
Even  now  they  did  iiot  hope  that  a  proposal  for  ne- 
gotiation upon  any  equal  terms  could  claim  atten- 
tion* They  addressed  therefore  an  humble  petition 
to  Dionysius,  invoking  his  humanity,  and  leaving  the 
ccmdjtions  for  him  to  name.  He  required  all  their 
ships,  with  three  hundred  talents,  (about  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds)  for  the  expences  of  the^  war,  and  a  hun- 
dred hostages. 

c.  107.  Dionysius  staid  the  winter  in  Italy,  to  make  the 

various  arrangements  likely  to  be  wanting  toward 
the  permanence  of  civil  order  and  political  union 
among  so  many  independent  cities,  with  two  par- 
ties in  every  one,   each   holding  communication 

C.106, 107.  through  all.  He  removed  the  people  of  the  two 
small  towns  of  Caulonia  and  Hipponium  to  Syra-^ 
cu&e,  and  gave  their  territory  to  the  luocrians.  We 
have  observed  many  similar  instances  of  removals, 
and  we  have  yet  no  more  than  ground  for  some  con- 
jecture about  the  general  policy  of  them.     No  se- 

expressioQ  that  might  ohviate  the  appearance  of  gross  mcoD« 
pistency,  while  he  honestly  related  facts,  without  retracting 
his  opinion  of  character,  which  they  so  directly  contradict : 
Kai  mvrw  oiurou  u4ro«<rsvovrwv  ro  ^;ig)&c,  x.  r.  s,  c.  105.  Al- 
ways he  fore  giving  Dionysius  the  title  of  tyrant,  he  has  avoid- 
ed it  here,  and  concludes  the  account  with  coldly  remarking, 
that  ^  this  was  esteemed  altogether  the  finest  action  of  Dio- 
nysius^s  life.'  Indeed  I  helieve  a  parallel  to  it  is  not  to  he 
found  among  all  Plutarch's  worthies. 
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verity  has  on  this  occasion  been  intended  to  the 
people  removed,  for  they  received  not  only  the 
rights  of  Syracusan  citizens,  but  the  privilege  of  ex- 
emption from  taxes  for  five  years ;  a  privilege  of 
which,  not  less  than  of  the  policy  of  the  removal, 
we  should  desire  an  explanation,  which  the  antient 
writers  have  not  given. 

But  the  measures  of  Dionysius  for  msuring  the 
peaceful  conduct  of  the  Rhegians  apparently  did 
not  sufiice.  Diodorus,  copying  his  traducers,  says 
that  he  made  peace  with  them  only  with  a  view  to 
break  it,  when  through  the  possession  of  their  ships 
and  hostages,  he  could  make  war  on  them  more  ad-- 
vantageously.  But  all  the  facts,  which  he  proceeds 
honestly  to  report,  continue  to  mark  good  faith  and 
liberality  in  Dionysius,  and  to  throw  every  suspicion 
of  ill  faith  on  tliose  who  led  the  Rhegians.  Dio- 
dorus avows  that  against  compact  they  refused  a 
market  for  the  Syracusan  troops,  while  the  peace 
was  yet  unbroken  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  Dionysius, 
when  he  resolved  upon  renewing  hostilities  against 
them,  not  only  showed  himself  anxious  that  his 
measures  should  appear  just  and  dignified  in  the 
public  eye**,  but  gave  a  new  instance  of  uncom- 
mon generosity,  in  restoring  to  them  all  their  hos- 
tages. 

The  Rhegians  meanwhile  had  so  provided  them- 
selves that  they  seem  not  to  have  been  without 
ground  for  some  reasonable  confidence  of  being 
able  to  resist  successfully  the  siege  of  their  town, 
which  was  presently  formed.  In  one  of  their  many 
vigorous  sallies,  Dionysius  was  so  severely  wounded 
in  the  groin  with  a  spear,  that  his  recovery  was 
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CHAP.  ^^%  and  kit  somtt  time  doubtfid^  Hit  pemett^ 
^3!^^  raace  however  was  firm ;  Md  about  the  eleirMidi 
B.C.385.  month  provbions  began  to  fail  in  the  place*  A 
01. 98.  |.  bushel  of  wheat  had  been  sold  for  five  minas,  (about 
fifteen  f^ineas)  and  was  now  no  longer  to  be  bought. 
The  horses  and  all  domestic  animals  were  consum- 
ed. The  despair,  nevertheless^  arising  from  con* 
sciousness  of  having  forfeited  ail  claim  to  mercy, 
still  incited  to  reslstsuice^  while  leather  was  sodden 
for  food,  and  all  herbage  within  the  place  failing, 
men  would  occasionally  venture  out,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  to  snatch  the  grass  and  weeds  on  the 
outer  foot  of  the  wallsu  This  however  was  no 
sooner  observed  than  the  besiegers  destroyed  the  re- 
source by  turning  cattle  under  the  walls  at  night. 
Thus  at  length  worn  out,  the  besieged  surrendered 
to  the  mercy  of  the  conquei'of.  In  number  niore 
than  $i^  thousand,  they  were  sent  prisoners  to  %f^ 
racuse ;  but  not,  as  former  prisoners,  condemned  to 
perish  by  slow  torments  in  the  stonequarries,  all 
were  allowed  to  tiedeem  themselves  at  the  price  of  a 
mina  (scarcely  three  guineas)  each.  Those  unable 
to  raise  so  small  a  sum,  litde  able  of  course  to  find 
an  honest  livelihood  in  freedom,  where  hirfe  for  la- 
bor was  rare,  were  sold  to  slavery^.  Phytotut  who 
commanded  during  the  siege,  was  alone  reserved 
for  a  severer  fate.  If  Diodorus  might  be  believed^ 
he  was  pot  to  death  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Dionysius,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty,  not  only 
the  most  illiberal,  but  the  most  impolitic ;  for  it  was 

^  W#  find  mentioD  of  the  sal«  of  the  Rheg^ians,  by  Aristotle, 
with  the  addition  that  it  was  against  bis  word  given.  Aristot 
(Econ.  I.  &.  p.  688.  t.  3.  ed.  I^aris.  That  such  report  might 
pass  to  Greece  from  the  enemies  of  Dionysius  is  quite  likely, 
hot  the  Sicilian  historian's  account  appears  ample  refutatiim 
ofU. 
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such  that  his  own  soldiers  were  shoeked  at  it.  What  sgct. 
cracky  may  not  have  been  retorted,  on  such  an  oc-  „^J^I^ 
casion,  by  a  democratical  army  or  a  democratical 
assembly  of  the  people,  the  tenor  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, and  especially  of  Syracusan  histor}',  will  make 
difficult  for  satisfactory  conjecture ;  but  the  tenor  of 
the  conduct  of  Dionysius,  and  the  result  of  his  con- 
duct, as  reported  by,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  his 
only  remaining  historian,  show  it  very  improbable 
that  any  cruelty,  but  especially  such  impolitic  cru- 
elty, could  be  &irly  imputed  to  him*^. 

^7  It  is  remarkable  encHigh,  in  the  account  of  Diodoms,  that 
the  first  instance  of  cruelty  in  Dionysius,  which,  ia  following 
the  writers  adrerse  to  him,  he  has  been  able  to  specify,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  vegetables  under  the  townwall  of  Rhegiuro ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  historiaa  has  noticed  the  fact, 
especially  if  we  observe  what  has  preceded  and  what  follows, 
is  truly  curious  :  '  So  far,'  he  says, '  was  Dionysius  from  pity- 
^  ing  those  whose  sufferings  drove  them  to  such  resources, 
^  that  he  sent  cattle  to  consume  their  last  remaining  relief. 
'  Thus,  overborne  by  distress,  they  surrendered  themselves 
*•  and  their  city  to  the  tyrant's  mercy.'  He  proceeds  then, 
with  simple  honesty,  to  show  that  the  tyrant  had  mercy,  which 
not  only  the  Syracusan  but  the  Athenian  democracy  too  oAen 
wanted,  as  he  had  before  shown  how  little  those  with  whom 
th<^  tyrant  bad  to  deal  often  deser?e4  mercy.  For  this^  ho- 
nesty we  cannot  but  give  him  credit,  even  while  we  recollect 
that  he  has  related  the  horrid  treatment  of  the  daughter  of 
Hermocrates  without  expressing  any  disapprobation,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Carthaginians  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  in 
Hotya  as  matter  of  glory. 

When  after  the  death  of  Dionysius,  it  became  the  object  of 
a  ponrerful  and  at  length  triumphant  party  to  vilify  his  fame, 
excessive  animosity  against  the  Rhegians  was  ascribed  to  hira, 
and  attributed  to  a  very  puerile  cause.  When  he  applied  to 
the  Rhegian  people  for  leave  to  take  a  wife  among  them,  it  is 
•aid,  he  received  for  answer,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  their 
assembly,  that  he  might  have  their  hangman's  daughter.  The 
story  perhaps  is  as  little  creditable  to  the  Rhegian  people  bb 
to  Dionysius ;  but  beside  its  inherent  improbability,  the  bmis- 
aion  of  all  notice  of  it  by  Diodorns  in  its  proper  place,  and 
the  insertion  of  it  afterward,  seems  to  mark  that  he  had  not 
found  if  in  any  regfular  history,  but  among  some  popular  anec- 
dotes only.    Nevertheless,  it  may  have   been    not  wht>lly 
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SECTION  VII. 

Peace  throughout  the  Grecian  Settlenunit  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Piracy  of 
the  TuMtanM  repruted.  Meonon  of  Sicily  and  Italy  ky  the  €krtkmgi^ 
nians.     Treaty  with  Carthage, 

CHAP.     By  the  reduction  of  Rhegium,  the  power  of  the 
^^^^^^J^  party  which  banished  Hermocrates  and  murdered 
B.C. 385.  his  daughter  was  suppressed*^,  and  the  result  was 
Diod.L.16.  P^^c^j  internal  and  external,  for  all  the  Grecian  ci- 
c.  6.         ties  of  Sicily  and  Italy.     It  waS  about  the  same  time 
of  this  '  '  that  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas  gave  a  short  and  im- 
Hiitory.     perfect  repose  to  Greece**.      Prosperity  attended 
the   better  tranquility  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
cities.      Even  Rhegium,  however   the   historian's 
account  of  its  capture  may  appear  to  imply  its  deso- 
lation, florished,  as  we  learn  from  the  sequel  of  his 
Diod.1.16.  narrative,  under  the  administration  of  that   party 
among  its  citizens  which  was  friendly  to  Diony- 
sius.     The  extensive  popularity  of  the  Syracusan 
administration  meanwhile  is  evinced  by  the  effects 

groandless.  A  passionate  speech  of  a  violent  partyman,  in  th« 
assembly  or  oat  of  the  assembly,  at  the  time  or  long  after,  re- 
ported from  mouth  to  month,  may  have  been  gradnallj,  and 
yet  perhaps  rapidly,  improved  into  the  Story  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us.  The  real  object  of  the  Rhegian  war  ap- 
pears in  the  result,  fairly  enough,  tho  defectively,  reported 
by  Diodorus 

'  ^  The  murder  of  the  daughter  was  the  immediate  act  of 
only  a  few,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
writers  friendly  to  the  party,  too  strongly  marlts  a  general 
concurrence  of  that  party  in  the  disposition  and  principles 
which  led  to  it. 

^  Diodorus  places  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  and  the  taking  of 
Jlhegium  in  the  same  year.  Dodwell,  in  his  Xenophontean 
chronology,  ascribes  the  negotiation  of  Antalcidas  at  the  Per- 
sian court  to  the  year  to  which  Diodorus  gives  the  taking  of 
Rheg^um,  and  the  establishment  of  the  peace  in  Greece  to  the 
following  year.  Diodorus  adds  to  the  remarkable  events  of 
Ibis  year  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 


c.  16. 
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which  it  produced.     Formerly  the  advantages  erf    sect. 
living  under  the  Carthaginian  government  was  al-  ,,^[^1^ 
luring  even  to  Greeks.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  Djod.M5. 
even  old  allies  and  subjects  of  Carthage  showed  a  ^' 
preference  for  the  Grecian  connection,  and  some 
actually  entered  into  negotiation  for  ingaging  in  it. 
How  far  Dionysius  was  honest  or  how  far  politic 
in  the  incouragement  which  he  is  said  to  have  given 
to  this  disposition  among  the  allies  of  Carthage,  ' 

which  would  scarcely  fail  to  superinduce  a  new 
rupture  with  that  preponderant  power,  the  very  de- 
fective account  of  Diodorus  will  not  inable  us  to 
judge.  But  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  but  rupture 
with  that  power,  whatever  caution  were  used  to 
avoid  it,  would  sooner  or  later  come,  Syracuse  and 
the  whole  Grecian  interest  of  Sicily  and  Italy  seem 
to  have  owed  much  to  the  ability,  the  diligence, 
the  provident  circumspection,  with  which  he  sought 
and  used  every  opportunity  for  providing  means  of 
effectual  resistance.  Among  these  the  most  im- 
pprtant  by  far  was  chat  which  also  most  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Greeks 
among  themselves,  namely,  the  concord  produced 
and  maintained  among  all  their  establishments 
throughout  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  brought  that 
high  eulogy  remaining  to  us  from  the  cotemporary 
Athenian,  the  patriotic  Isocrates,  contained  in  the 
proposal  of  Dionysius  as  an  example  for  Phillip 
king  of  Macedonia  to  follow  for  the  benefit  of  i«oc.  Or. 
Greece.  After  this,  what  appear  most  prominent,  •  ^^^^ 
in  remaining  accounts,  are  his  measures  for  raising 
the  Sicilian  navy  to  a  force  unknown  before  among 
the  Greeks.  To  promote  this  he  had  establbhed  a 
colony  at  Lissus,  on  the  Italian  shore,  where  naval 
stores  abounded.  He  cultivated  alliance  with  the  Diod.i.16. 
niyrians  of  the  opposite  shore  of    the  Adriatic,  ^' 
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CHAP,   whose  country  was  fruifful  in  similar  productioii% 

XXXI 

„^»v^  <^n<i  h^  extended  stUl  the  Syracnsan  imerest,  on 
that  continent,  by  cooperatinj;  in  the  reatGnration  of 
Alcetas,  the  expelled  prince  tA  the  Moloasians. 

Meanwhile  the  relics  of  the  party  of  Dioclea, 
active  still  in  slander,  when  impotent  for  other  ezex^ 
cise  of  enmity,  endevored  to  excite  alarm  by  repire- 
Diod.1.16.  senting  it  as  the  purpose  of  Dionysius  to  gain  access 
for  a  large  army  which  he  would  send  from  Sicily 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  simple  his- 
torian, who  believed  this  absurd  calumny,  proceeds 
fairly  to  show  what  the  real  purpose  was,  \xftt- 
lating  what  was  really  done,  and  what  afterward 
followed,  tfmtking  the  just  policy  which  directed  the 
measures.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  colony 
of  Lissus,  gave  means  fill  buildingtwo  hundred  sbipf- 
houses  around  the  Syracusan  harbor,'  and  ships  to 
occupy  them,  while  the  colonies  affd  connections  in 
Italy,  and  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Epinis  and  Uly- 
ria,  commanded  the  communication  with  Greece  ; 
tvhich,  in  any  case  of  pressure  from  Carthage,  pro- 
vided the  temple  of  Delphi  were  respected,  and 
public  faith  maintained  with  the  principal  Grecian 
republics,  might  be  of  incalculable  advantage, 

Ch.  10. 1.       We  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe  that 

S.ofUui      ^     r^  •-,.-, 

Hilt.        the  Tuscans  were  prmcipai  pirates  of  the  western 

parts  of  the  Mediterranean,     As  the  trade  of  Syra- 
cuse increased,  their  depredations  becoming  more 
Diod.  1.16.  annoying,  Dionysius  undertook  himself  an  expedi- 
*•  *^'        tion  to  suppress  them.   He  was  successful,  and,  after 
the  ordinary  manner  of  antient  war,  much  booty 
Piod.        was  taken.     In  the  course  of  the  expedition  a  tem- 
'^  "*^'      pie,  of  some  fame  for  its  wealth,  was  plundered  by 
^^\  2  bis  troops.     Hence  occasion  was  taken,  by  the  ene- 
'  mies  of  his  fame,  to  spred  report  in  Sicily  and  in 
Greece,  that  the  sacrilegious  robbery,  meditated 
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against  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  had  been  actually  execut-  sect. 
cd  against  the  rich  temple  of  Leucothea  in  Tuscany.  ,^^1^1^ 
That  the  man  who  had  united  pnder  his  command 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  repressed  the  might 
of  Carthage,  made  Syracuse  the  first  city  of  the 
Grecian  name,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  very 
uneonunon  political  tranquility  which  we  shall  see 
fidlow,  would  leave  to  others  the  care  of  his  great 
interests  at  home,  for  the  little,  uncreditable,  and 
perhaps  impolitic  purpose  of  plundering  a  temple 
on  the  Tuscan  shore,  seems  too  little  probable  to 
Beed  refutation^.  The  pillage,  which  we  may  be- 
lieve to  have  been  sacrilegiously  taken  by  a  licen- 
tious part  of  his  army,  his  command  over  the  Sound, 
we  are  told,  inabled  him  to  make  them  surrender ; 
but  whether  his  farther  disposal  of  it  was  honorable 
or  otherwise,  remaining  accounts  will  hardly  vi'ar- 
rant  any  judgement^^ 

In  the  scarcely  avoidable  clashing  of  the  Grecian  B.C.  383. 
and  Carthaginian  interests  in  Sicily,  a  new  rupture  ^^'^^'  *• 
with  Carthage  was  now  impending.      Diodorus  at-  ^*it*/'^^* 

^  The  passage,  coming  from  such  a  reviler  of  DionysiiM, 
who  had  just  before  stated  robbery  and  sacrilege  as  the  only 
purpose  of  the  colonizatioa  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  Is,  in  its  own 
language^  very  remarkable : 

ftgoTSgov  hs^tv^  sxrixuc  ?v  njv  «'oXiv  n^v  ovofjLa^ofA^vi^y  At^ffov,  Ex 
T<dT7ig    ofv    offi^wfAfivo^  Aiovucfiof,   (fyoXijv    ayuy^  xarscfxsvoufs   vSugwL 

roXffwv*  xaT8(fx6ijouf6  Ss  xai  yufjtvotfia  ^usy&Xa  •'aja  rdv  *Ava«'ov 
flTM^Offcov,  Sewv  T$  vaoOf  xatSffxsCtKfs^  xai  raXXa  rot  tfuvrffivovra  rpof 
cUgqAv  if6\BU€  xai  d^av.    Diod.  1.  15.  c  13.  - 

It  is  sometimes  the  unfortunate  fancy  of  {earned  men  to 
show  their  talents  by  maintaining  absurdities :  the  very  learned 
Cellarius  would  have  it  that  this  description  relates  to  Lissus, 
a  pew  colony  in  a  wild  country.  Weseeling  has  well  observed 
that  Syracuse  alone  can  be,  and  most  clearly  is,  intended. 
fr  6t  Farther  notice  of  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  mentioning  thi<) 
sacrilege,  will  be  found  in  a  note  shortly  to  follow. 
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CHAP,    tributes  this  to  the  incouragement  givoi,  by  the 
xxKi..    Syf^Qusan  government,  for  the  allies  and  subjects 


of  Carthage  in  Sicily  to  desert  the  Carthaginian  for 
the  Grecian  connection ;  which  implies  that  the 
Syracusan  government  bore  at  least  the  character  oi 
mildness  and  beneficence.  A  requisition  was  made 
by  Carthage,  with  which  the  Syracusans  refused  to 
comply,  and  war  was  declared.  Magon,  who  had 
succeeded  Imilcon  in  that  high  rank  which  the 
Greeks  described  by  the  title  of  king,  took  the  cxun- 
mahd  of  a  very  large  force,  with  which  Sicily  and 
Italy  were  at  the  same  time  invaded.  Dionysius 
provided  eflPectuai  resistance  in  both  coimtries.  He 
himself  opposed  Magon  in  Sicily,  and,  the  armies 
coming  to  a  general  action  at  Cabala,  he  gained  a 
complete  victor}%  Magon  was  one  of  ten  thousand 
said  to  have  been  killed ;  and  five  thousand  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  prisoners.  Nevertheless 
the  power  of  Carthage  inabled  the  son  of  Magon, 

Diod.  1.15.  in  the  same  summer,  according  to  the  historian,  to 
'  *  revenge  his  father's  death.  He  met  the  Greeks  at 
Cronium,  and  directing  his  great  effort  against  the 
wing  commanded  by  Leptines,  brother  of  Diony- 
sius, he  overpowered  it,  and  Leptines  himself  fell. 
Dionysius,  unable  either  to  protect  the  defeated 
part  of  his  army,  or  to  oppose  effectual  resistance 
to  the  conquerors,  retreated,  and  the  Carthaginians 
giving  no  quarter,  the  Sicilian  slain  are  said  to  have 
been  fourteen  thousand.  The  loss  of  Leptines, 
whose  great  and  good  qualities  seem  to  have  been 
universally  acfcnowleged,  would  alone  have  been 
heavy  to  thcjprecian  cause  in  Sicily,  and  especiall}" 
to  Dionysius,  in  whose  confidence  none  equalled 

Ibid.  him,  unless  perhaps  Philistus.  It  seems  however 
probable  that  the  battle  was  very  obstinately  fought, 
and  that  the  joss  of  the  conquerors  also  was  great  r 
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for,  instead  of  pursuing  success,  the  Carthaginian 
general  withdrew  to  Panormus,  and  sent  proposals 
of  peace.  These  Dionysius  reddily  met,  and  a 
treaty  was  soon  concluded.  If  we  may  trust.  Dio- 
dorus  for  the  terms,  Selinus,  and  that  part  of  the 
Agrigentine  territory  which  lay  westward  of  the 
river  Halycus,  were  yielded  to  Carthage  :  the  Gre- 
cian interest  was  confirmed  where  else  it  had  before 
extended  ;  but  a  thousand  talents  (about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds)  were  paid  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians for  the  expences  of  the  war. 


SECTION  Vlll. 

Peace  of  Sixtun  Years,  SyTocute  inlargtd  and  embelluhed.  Sjfraeusan 
Revenue*  lAleraturc  incouraged.  '  jSssittaiice  from  Syraetue  to  La* 
eedttmon  against  Thebes.  '  tVar  renewed  between  Syracuse  and  Car* 
ihage,     TVuce.    Death  of  Dunysius. 

Tho  the  historian^s  account  of  what  led  to  this  sECT« 
treaty  of  peace  is  Very  defective,  yet  his  report  of  X^JI^ 
the  terms,  as  an  oudine,  carries  the  appearance  of 
being  reasonable  and  correct,  and  we  derive  from 
him  testimony  of  very  high  value  for  what  followed. 
The  Grecian  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  united  un- 
der the  superintending  administration  of  Syracuse, 
injoyed,  during  the  long  period  of  sixteen  years, 
such  quiet,  that  a  perfect  void  in  the  military  and 
political  history  of  those  countries  insues :  for  their 
l^rosperity  only  we  find  them  noticed  by  antient 
writers.  The  circumstances  are  unparalleled  in  Gre- 
cian history,  and,  for  the  tranquility  alone,  had  we 
no  evidence  of  the  prosperity,  might  be  esteemed 
a  phenomenon  of  the  rarest,  and  most  worthy  of  ad- 
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CHAP,   miration.    In  the  loss  of  all  accounts  from  th^  pw- 
XXXI.    ^  friendly  to  Dionysius,  we  owe  to  the  meUiod  only 


of  Diodorus,  arranging  his  narrative  in  the  way  of 
annals,  the  unsuspicious  infomfation  that  a  period 
so  fortunate,  and  of  such  a  length,  existed.  Widi- 
out  this  sort  of  negative  history,  the  allusions  to 
such  a  golden  age,  found  among  other  writers,  and 
especially  thecotemporary  Athenian  Isocrates,  would 
have  appeared  inexplicable. 

But  able,  active,  and  intrepid  as  Dionysius,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  was  in  war,  it  is  yet  not  light- 
ly indicated  that  he  had  a  stronger  inclination  for 
the  arts  of  peace.  Among  all  the  troubles  of  his 
preceding  administration,  we  find  him  executing 
great  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  of  Sy- 
racuse. But  hitherto  the  principal  object  necessa- 
rily was  to  give  it  strength  :  now  he  could  attend  to 
jts  embellishment.  Florishing  in  peace,  it  acquired 
that  extent  which  vestiges  even  at  this  day  show, 
and  that  population  which  made  it  the  wonder  of 
those  and  of  aftertimes.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dionysius,  temples  were  built,  and  whatever  else, 
Diodor.^^  in  the  historian's  expression,  for  convenience  or 
for  splendor,  became  the  greatness  of  the  city,  vras 
done.  Nor  did  the  wide  circuit  of  the  walls  suffice 
for  the  public  edifices  :  magnificent  places  of  exer- 
cise, of  the  kind  called  by  -the  Greeks  gymnasia, 
were  raised  without  it,  on  the  bank  of  the  Anapus. 
In  extent  altogether  of  buildings,  in  extent  of  for- 
tifications, in  population,  in  number  of  ships  of  war, 
and  in  every  convenience  of  ports  and  naval  arsenals, 
Syracuse,  under  the  administration  of  Dionysius, 
was  unequalled  throughout  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Greeks. 

The  revenue,  through  which  such  mighty  things 
were  done,  in  peace  and  war,  by  a  state  of  very 
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narrow- empire)  is  much  an  object  of  curiosity,  for    sect. 
which  remaining  means  of  gratification  .^re  very  ,,J1^,JI^ 
^canty.       Xenophon's    treatise   on    the   Athenian 
revenue,  whence  best  a  general  idea  of  the  financial 
systems  of  the    republics  may  be   gathered,   has  Ch.si.s. 
been  formerly  noticed.     The  little  work  on  public  hj^J,***** 
revenue,  remaining  from  Aristotle,  not  a  treatise,  Anstot. 
but  rather  notes  for  a  treatise,  principally  of  expe-      *^*'^-2- 
dieuts  used  in  emergencies  by  many  different  go- 
vernments, contains  some  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
Of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Syracusan  state 
unfortunately  no  mention  is  made.     When  public 
purposes  required  money,  beyond  what  the  ordinary 
revenue  supplied,  recourse,  it  appears,  was  had  to 
the  general  assembly.     Thus  it  is  fully  indicated 
that  the  government,  under  Dionysius,  was  demo- 
^^ratical^*.     We  have  alreddy  seen  largely,  in  the 
history  of  Athens,  and  the  sequel  will  yet  largely 
show,  how  difficult  was  the  task  of  the  minister  of 
a  democracy,  when  public  exigencies  required  that 
money  should   be  raised  from  the  people  ;  how 
hardly  consent  could  be  obtained  for  any  burden 
upon   the   people  at  Idrge ;    what    heartburnings 
arose   in  consequence  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  ;  what  evasions  were  practised  by  some  of 
the  wealthy  ;  what  frequent  and  violent  oppression 
fell  upon  others^    With  this  we  have  seen  also 
another  inconvenience  ;    how  rarely  the  secresy 
could  be  preserved,  in  communication  with  friendly 
states,  or  in  purposes  against  the  hostile,  which,  for 

tfilccv  flfw^oj,  ^9i|tf8v Tpitigstg  Si  vowtjy^ereiv  fjbeXXuv,  fiisi  Sri 

^f^oiro  p^MifMircjv.    £xxX)}tfiav  ouv  tfuvaya^uv,  I917  —  Oux  euv'opojv 
6s    dp^f?ou,    vofjuiffMi  lxo4^s  xa(f(fir6pou,  xou    (fuvava^uv    ixx\7\iflav^ 
^oKKoL    rou    xsxofiifiiivou    vofiiiVfJuxro;   uitspsT'^tsv      of    ^    ^4^9i<favr«. 
Arietot.  (£coD.  i.  2.  p.  688.  t.  3.  ed.  Paris. 
VOL.   v.  58 
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CHAP,  ai^y  reasonable  hope  of  success^  was  often  india- 
3^1^^^  pensable.  The  measures  reported  by  Amtode  of 
Dkmysius,  as  worthy  the  notice  of  future  politicjaAs> 
are  all  of  a  tendency  to  obviate  these  inherent  evib 
of  democracy,  without  trenching  upon  democracy 
itself. 

A  poll-tax  appears  to  have  been  a  common  ex- 
pedient of  the  Syracusan  government  in  emergen- 
cies. This  concurs  with  other  circumstances  to 
mark  that,  tho  the  form  was  democratical,  the  higher 
orders  had  considerable  weight  in  die  Syracusaa 
government ;  for  a  poll-tax  is  comparatively  light 
on  die  rich,  and  heavy  on  the  poor  ;  but  it  brings 
money  immediately,  and  in  amount  nearly  certain* 
Dionysius  therefore  wanting,  aj^parendy  for  the 
Carthaginian  wai^,  some  command  of  such  a  te- 
source  for  emergencies,  had  recourse  to  an  artifice. 
Assembling  the  people,  he  told  them  that  opportu- 
nity offered  of  most  important  advantage  for  th« 
state,  no  less  tfian  to  gain  a  considerable  city  te 
the  Syracusan  confederacy^  if  the  treasury  miglit 
be  sufficiendy  supplied  for  the  purpose  ;  and  he 
accordingly  desired  a  contribution  of  two  statem 
(perhaps  two  pounds  sterling)  from  every  citizen. 
His  arguments  and  his  character  prevailed :  the  de- 
cree for  the  contribudon  passed,  and  the  money  was 
paid.  A  few  days  after,  assembling  the  people  agaia^ 
he  told  them  that  adverse  circumstances,  not  to  be 
foreseen,  had  defeated  the  project,  but  every  contrt* 
butor  should  immediately  have  his  money  returned; 
and  this  was  done  punctually.  None  could  tell  what 
had  been  really  in  view ;  but  the  consequence  was  a 

^  Tfi^fsiff  vawnjy V«v    fttTJ^jv,   i8   the    want    RMigiied    by 
Aristotle. 
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general  confidence  in  Dionysius^,  such  that,    in    8Ect. 
ibJlowing    emei^ncies,   without    disclosing    the  ,^^!J!l!^ 
secrets  of  administration,  a  poll-tax  could  always 
he  obtained. 

But,  in  a  republic,  to  obtain  from  the  wealthy 
their  reasonable  share,  without  resorting  to  the 
violences  practised  at  Athens,  artifice  seems  to 
have  been  necessary.  At  a  time  therefore  when 
money  was  much  wanted  for  public  purposes, 
Dionysius  declared,  in  the  general  assembly,  that 
he  had  seen  the  goddess  Ceres,  who  required  that 
the  women  should  deposit  all  their  jewels  and 
golden  ornaments  in  her  temple.  The  women  of 
his  family,  he  said,  had  alreddy  obeyed  the  divine 
behest,  and  those  who  failed  would  assuredly  mcur 
the  goddess's  anger.  General  obedience  to  the 
injunction  being  thus  obtained,  he  made  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  declared 
that  the  goddess  had  kindly  consented  to  lend  the 
dedicated  valuables  for  the  use  of  the  republic. 
The  ground  thus  gained  then  he  proceeded  to  use 
as  foundation  for  a  permanent  tax,  in  its  kind  cer- 
tainly the  least  possibly  oppressive,  inacting  that 
women,  who  would  wear  costly  ornaments,  should 
pay  to  the  goddess  a  sum  equsd  to  their  value. 

Free  gifts  also,  as  at  Athens,  were  in  use  at 
Syracuse.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  mode 
of  taxation,  especially  in  a  government  less  arbi- 
trary than  the  Athenian,  that  while  real  patriots 
paid,  the  disaffected  avoided  payment.  Free  gifts 
being  proposed,  many,  of  supposed  wealth,  pleaded 
poverty.      Dionysius   gave  out  that  he  also  was 

^  'AvsxrVaro  rvog  inXirac.  A  str(Miffer  phrase,  to  express 
ffeneral  popuhiritj,  th3  Greek  language  itself  would  Iwrdlj 
luFDish. 
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CHAP.  ix>or,  but  he  would  nevertheless  find  means  to 
J^^^^^^  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  commonwealth. 
Accordingly  directing  the  most  valuable  of  his 
moveable  effects  to  be  put  to  auction,  the  preten- 
ders to  poverty  were  found  to  be  among  the  pur- 
chasers. It  was  then  ordered  that  the  price  paid 
should  go  to  the  public^  treasur}%  and  the  goods 
back  to  Dionysius's  house*^ 

In  a  time  when  a  real  scarcity  of  money  prevent- 
ed the  necessary  exertions  of  government,  he  pro- 
posed a  coinage  of  pewter,  to  pass  at  the  value  of 
silver.  Much  argument  was  necessary  to  prevail 
upon  the  assembly  to  ratify  this  measure  :  the  peo- 
ple, says  Aristotle,  chose  rather  to  have  silver  than 
pewter ;  but  nevertheless  Dionysius  at  length  ob- 
tained the  decree  he  desired.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
way,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  age  admitted^ 

^^  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  measure,  as  applicable  gene- 
rally to  the  citizeas,  if  at  all  practicable,  could  not  be  within 
the  policy  of  the  man  to  whom  public  confidence  was  so  great 
an  object,  and  so  successfully  attained,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
preceding  example.  But  used  against  a  disaffected  or  disin* 
genuous  few  only,  it  would  obtain  reddy  confirmaUon  from  the 
decrees  of  a  majority  in  the  general  assembly.  So  it  may  be 
observed  also  of  a  measure  of  military  discipline,  afterward 
reported  by  Aristotle  of  Dionysius,  on  occasion  of  the  plunder 
of  a  temple  in  Tuscany,  by  his  troops,  alreddy  noticed  in  the 
text  He  commanded  that  every  man  should  deliver  up  one 
half  of  what  he  had  so  irregularly  taken.  The  plunderers^ 
hoping,  from  the  terms  of  the  order,  that  they  should  not  only 
escape  punishment,  but  be  allowed  to  retain  the  other  half, 
with  more  or  less  exactness  obeyed  the  requisition.  But  Di- 
onysius, having  thus  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  the  in- 
formation he  wanted,  then  issued  a  second  order  for  the  other 
half  to  be  brought  in.  For  the  writcr^s  purpose,  in  a  coliec* 
tion  of  notes,  it  sufficed  to  mention  the  soldiers  or  sailors  ge- 
nerally. But  such  a  measure,  calling  a  whole  armament  to 
account,  would  evidently  have  been  impracticable.  Of  course 
therefore  the  words  must  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  a  dis- 
solute part  of  an  armament,  whose  general  good  discipline 
and  good  disposition  alone  could  give  means  for  Qsrrying  suck 
a  measure  into  execution  against  any  part. 
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could  he  equally  have  attained,  for  the  Syracusan  sect. 
state,  the  modern  advantage  of  paper-money.  If,  ,J^^^ 
on  another  occasion,  to  pay  a  public  debt,  he  used 
the  more  exceptionable  method  of  requiring  the 
current  coin  to  be  taken  at  twice  its  former  value, 
it  should  be  considered  what  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration must  have  been  in  the  pressure  of  a 
Carthaginian  war. 

A  tax  on  cattle,  which  of  course  would  excite 
uneasiness  among  the  landowners,  appears,  in  the 
philosopher's  account,  to  have  carried  more  im- 
policy than  any  of  the  others.  Several  successive 
regulations  became  necessary  to  obviate  great  in- 
con  veniencies,  and  even  to  make  it  productive ; 
but,  in  the  end,  it  should  seem  that  Dionysius  sue* 
ceeded.  Such  a  tax,  levied  in  the  way  of  tithe, 
and  bearing  the  name,  seems  to  have  been,  ordina- 
rily among  the  Greeks,  imposed  only  on  conquered 
countries®*.  Possibly  this  tax,  however  regularly 
laid  by  a  decree  of  the  general  assembly,  and  how* 
ever  necessary  toward  preserving  all  the  lands  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  such  an  impost  under  the 
arbitrary  order  of  a  Carthaginian  general,  may  have 
contributed  largely  to  extend  the  tide  of  tyrant,  as  a 
common  addition  to  the  name  of  Dionysius. 

Among  the  reports  which  passed  to  Greece  from 
the  adverse  party,  it  was  said  that  distress  only, 
arising  from  waste  of  private  fortune,  induced  Hip- 
parinus  to  connect  his  political  interest  with  that  of 
Dionysius.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pride  of  Anitot. 
Hipparinus  may  have  been  hurt  at  finding  it  expe-  ^s^e'.td. 
dient,  whether  from  private  or  political  necessities,  ""•• 
to  become  in  a  manner  dependent  upon  the  abilities 

^^  Aristotle  reckons  this  tas  Iq  that  class  whicli  he  distin- 
guishes by  the  title  of  Oixovojx/a  tfarpoirixi),  of  which  is  ^  dH 
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CHAP,  and  popularity  of  one  so  inferior  in  years  and  in 
^^^t,  family  importance.  Nevertheless,  the  silence  oS 
the  adverse  historian^  and  die  still  more  adverse 
biographer,  not  lightly  implies  that  no  discord  be* 
tween  the  autocrator- generals  interrupted  public 
business.  The  marriage  of  Dionysius  with  the 
daughter  of  Hipparinus,  unless  his  consent  to  diat 
also  should  be  attributed  to  private  ilecessities, 
which  other  accounts,  especially  Plutarch's,  tend  to 
contradict,  would  mark  rather  private  esteem,  as 
well  as  political  concord.  When  Hipparinus  died 
we  do  not  learn  ;  but  it  seems  likely  to  have  been 
before  his  son  Dion  was  of  an  age  to  warrant  any 
pretension  immediately  to  offer  himself  for  popular 
choice,  to  succeed  to  the  first  civil  and  military 
office  of  the  republic.  Former  precedents  were 
rather  in  favor  of  one  than  two  together  in  that 
high  situation  ;  those  especially  of  Gelon  and  Hie- 
ron  formerly,  and  lately  of  Diodes  and  Daphnieus. 
Dionysius,  however,  after  the  death  of  Hipparinus, 
remained  without  a  coUegue  in  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy. If  in  this  invidious  situation  he  had  cause 
to  fear  the  interfering  pretensions  of  any,  Dion  ap- 
parently would  be  the  foremost  object  of  his  jea- 
lousy. Nevertheless  that  he  remained  the  friend  of 
the  family  of  Hipparinus,  that  he  was  kind  to  Dion, 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  *  the  derangement  of 
the  father's  a&irs,  the  son  inherited  and  injoyed  a 
very  large  patrimony,  and  was  put  forward,  by  the 
surviving  general-autocrator,  in  civil  and  in  military 
office,  is  allowed  by  the  most  adverse  writers  and 
denied  by  none. 

Dionysius  had  a  strong  propensity  to  litterature, 

and  the  busiest  life  commonly  affords  portions  of 

leisure,,  in  which  an  active  mind  will  still  be  em- 

,      ployed,  and  the  change  of  employment  serves  for 
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rehxation  and  rest     He  delighted  particularly  in    sect, 
poetry,  and  was  himself  a  poet.    The  weakness  of  vJ^IJ!^ 
his  character  seems  to  ^  have  been,  like  that  of  the 
greaft  Themistocles,  vanity  and  ostentatiousness. 
Like  his  predecessor  in  command,  Hieron,  he  would 
send  his  chariots  to  the  Oljrmpian  games.     If  we  ^''Jj- *•  ^• 
might  believe  Strabo,  the  power  of  his  arms  by  sea  ^' 
and  land  so  commanded  the  Adriatic  sea  and  its 
shores,  that  he  had  his  principal  breeding  stud  in 
the  Venetian  territory.     But  this,  in  itself  impro- 
bable enough,  is  rendered  more  so  by  what  the 
geographer  also  relates,  that  Ancona  was  a  colony  p.  ui. 
of  Syracasans  who  withdrew  from  his  tyranny ;  un- 
less indeed  they  withdrew  witfi  his  consent    But  B.^.ofthit 
Ancona,  like  Lissus,  on  the  Mxht  coast,  ^vas  setded      ^' 
under  the  protectfon  of  the  Syracusan  government. 
But  he  is  said  to  have  been  most  anxious  to  shine 
as  a  poet ;  and  probably  his  poedcal  talents  were 
considerable  ;  for  Isocrates  mentions  that  a  tragedy  I«>cmte8 
of  liis  composition  won  the  prize  in  the  great  field  KodfiVis, 
of  contention  fbr    poetical  fame,  the  theater  ot^*'^^' 
Athens.    At  Olympia  he  was  less  fortunate,  having 
apparently  sent  both   his  verses  and    his  horses 
thither  in  untoward  season,  when  politics  would  be 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  decision  on  poetical 
merit ;  for  those  who  then  held  the  Eleian  govern- 
ment, and  swayed  the  Eleian  people,  were,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  Peloponnesus,   highly  hostile   to 
Lacedasmon,  then  in  close  alliance  with  Syracuse. 
If  beside  litterary  fame,  and  the  siniple  glory  of  a 
victor  in  the  games,  he  had  a  political  purpose, 
which  is  probable,  he  was  not  in  that  either  suc- 
cessful;  for  an  invective  against  him,  composed 
by   Lysias,   the    celebrated  rhetorician,  and  pro- 
nounced before  the  meeting,  falling  in  more  with 
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CHAP,    the  political  sentiments  of  the    majority,  he  was 
.,^^]^J1[^  abused  as  a  tyrant,  and  his  poetry  was  reviled. 

Fond  however  of  the   conversation  of  lettered 
men,  he  gathered  about  him  all  the  principal  litte- 
rary  characters  of  the  time  ;  who  were  drawn  per- 
haps.less  by  his  munificence  than  by  the  superior 
quiet  and.  security  of  the  residence  of  Syracuse  in 
that  troubled  age.     A  most  improbable  story  is  told 
of  his  treatment  of  Plato,  who  was  among  the  visit- 
ors he  most  honored.     In  consequence  of  offence 
puerilely  taken,  it  is  said  he  caused  the  philosopher 
to  be  exposed  in  the  common  slave-market,  and  ac- 
tually sold.     But  the  accounts  of  the  same  writers 
show  that  the  society  of  litterary  men  remained  in 
Syracuse,  and  about  Dionysius  ;  and  that,  as  far  as 
.the  influence  of  his  administration  extended  in  Italy 
as  well  as  in  Sicily,  the  towns  were  seats  of  learning, 
^ore,  with   exception  for  Athens  only,  than   any 
others  of  the  Greek  nation.     The  tale,  indeed,  in- 
volves its  own  contradiction ;    proceeding  to  say 
that  Plato  was  redeemed  by  a  subscription  of  phi- 
losophers residing  in  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities; 
of  course  under  the  protection  of  that  superintending 
government,  by  the  chief  administrator  of  which  it 
is  pretended  the  injurious  violence  was  committed*^. 

^''  The  story  of  the  sale  of  Plato,  as  given  hy  Diodorus,  has 
such  coDfirmation  as  it  may  derive  from  the  letters  attributed 
to  Plato  himself,  and  printed  with  his  dialogues.  Those  let- 
ters seem  to  have  been  acknowleged  by  Plutarch,  and  thence 
probably  have  obtained  credit  among  the  modem  learned. 
Barthelemi  has  admitted  them  impliciUy,  note,  p.  548.  13.  ed. 
8  vo.  Their  authenticity,  so  supported,  it  cannot  but  be  hazard- 
ous to  question ;  and  yet,  the  character  of  spuriousness  they 
exhibit)  being  to  my  mind  convincing,  I  should  be  wanting  in 
the  du^  I  have  undertaken,  if  I  attributed  any  authority  to 
them,  and  perhaps  if  I  wholly  declined  saying  why  I  refuse  it. 
Not  however  to  enter  into  long  argument,  it  should  seem,  that 
to  Diodorns,  tho  h^  tells  the  same  story  of  the  sale  of  Plato. 
they  were  either  unknown,  or  known  to  be  spurious  :  for  they 
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It  is  for  thesQ  sixteen  years  of  settled  peace  and  sect. 
prosperity,  which  the  malice  of  disappointed  faction  ,,^^^^!^ 
seems  to  have  resented  more  than  actual  injury, 
that  we  especially  want  the  history,  of  Philistus. 
Of  political  and  military  occurrences  within  Sicily  or 
Italy,  during  the  term,  no  information  remains. 
In  Greece  the  pause  of  arms,  produced  by  the 
peace  of  Atalcidas,  immediately  preceded  it.  That 
pause  of  hardly  three  years,  tho  there  was  not  set- 
tled peace  throughout  the  republics,  was,  for  that 
country  of  troubles,  an  uncommon  period  of  quiet 
Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  Sicily,  it 
was  partially  interrupted  by  the  war  which  Lace- 
dasmon  carried  against  Olynthus  ;  and  presendy  all 
was  embroiled  again,  through  the  seizure  of  the  ci- 
tadel of  Thebes  bythe  Lacedaemonians,  producing, 
in  a  long  series  of  complicated  hostilities,  the  fatal 
consequences,  which  we  have  seen,  to  Lacedaemon 
itself. 

tell  of  three  voyages  made  by  Plato  to  Sicily,  and  Diodonis  be- 
lieved in  only  one.  But  the  very  inanity  of  those  letters  seems 
enough  to  mark  them  for  supposititious.  Considering  the  per- 
8Qa  pretended  writing,  the  persons  addressed,  the  subjects  of 
the  letters,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  is  surely  im- 
possible to  read  them  without  the  utmost  disappointment.  Is 
it .  imaginable  that  such  letters  could  have  been  written  by 
Plato,  not  containing  one  syllable  of  information  that  might 
not  have  been  written  as  well  four  hundred  years  after,  by 
any  sophist  the  most  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  private  affairs 
of  the  individuals  concerned,. but  of  the  public  circumstances 
of  Sicily  and  Greece  in  their  time  ?  Between  the  i^es  of 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  to  arrain  arbitrary  power  directly,  we 
know  was  necessarily  to  be  avoided ;  but  oblique  attack,  a 
kind  of  velitatio,  under  the  mask  of  Grecian  story,  was  much 
In  vogue.  The  letters  then  are  in  consonance  with  Plutarch^s 
purpose,  in  his  life  of  Dion,  and  with  Barthelemi^s,  in  his 
Anacharsis.  But  the  whole  story  of  the  sale  of  Plato,  and  his 
redemption  by  the  philosophers,  unmentioned  by  the  cotem- 
poraries  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  or  Demosthenes,  and  virtually 
contradicted  by  Isocrates,  seems  too  absurd  almost  to  deserve 
even  the  notice  that  has  here  been  taken  of  it. 
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CHAP.       Sicily  and  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy,  had 
^^J^  alreddy  injoyed  six  years  of  tranquility,  when  the 
B.C.  373.  Lacedaemonians,  pressed  by  the  united  arms  of 
O1.100.4.  ThetMss  and  Athens,  and  fearful  of  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  the  extensioii  of 
the  Athenian  influence  among  the  ilands  of  the 
western  sea,  applied  to  Syracuse  for  assistance  to 
prevent  them ;  urging  not  only  the  claim  of  an  al« 
lied  power,  but  the  clear  interest  of  the  Sicifiaa 
Greeks  as  requiring  it.      Ten  ships   were  accor- 
dingly sent  to  reinforce  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  at 
?^-^'''^*  Corcyra,  nine  of  which  were  intercepted,  imme- 
Historj.     diately  on  reaching  the  iland,  by  the  able  Athenkn 
commander  Iphicrates.      Socm  after  this  the  Athe- 
nians renounced  the  Theban  alliance,  and  ingaged 
in  confederacy  with  Lacedaemon  against  Thebes. 
Then  Syracuse  also  seems  to  have  become  the  ally 
of  Athens.    Dionysius  was  so.  received  into  favor 
by  the  Athenian  people,  tho  we  are  uninformed  on 
Ep.Phiiip.  what  precise  occasion,   that  the  privileges  of  an 
ap.Demos.  Athenian  citizen  were  given  to  himself  and  all  his 
posterity.     Of  any  farther  auxiliary  force,  sent  firom 
Syracuse,  no  notice  occurs  till  about  eight  years 
after,  in  the  heavy  pressure  upcm  Lacedaemon,  after 
the  fatal  battle  Of  Leuctra,  and  its  sequel,  the  inva- 
B.C.368.  sion  of  Laconia,  when  Epameinondas  a  second  time 
Ch.Wl  ^"^®^®d  Peloponnesus,  with  the  assembled  strength 
4.  of  this    of  the  Theban  confederacy.      Faithful  then  to  its 
"  ^^'     antient  ally  in  distress,  the  Syracusan  government 
sent  twenty  triremes  and  a  body  of  foot  and  horse ; 
the  foot  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  possibly  those  which 
had  been  received  into  the  Syracusan  service  on 
the  retreat  of  the  Carthaginian  besieging  army  ;  the 
horse  probably  native  Syracusans,  who  compensat- 
ed the  smallness  of  their  number  by  their  activity 
and  the  superiority  of  their  discipline. 
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About  two  years  after,  when  Greece  was  in  that    sect. 
confusion  of  war  and  politics  which  preceded  the  s.^^!^ 
embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  court,  war  B.C.366. 
broke  out  again  between  the  Sicilians  and  Cartha-      l^^l- 
ginians.    Diodorus  and  Plutarch  impute  the  cala-  Diod.i.is. 
mity  to  the  ambitipn  of  Dionysius;  careless  of  re-  piutarch, 
conciling  this  with  their  imputations  against  him  of  ^^^^^' 
dependency  upon  Carthage.     Diodorus  however 
acknowleges  the  pretence  at  least  of  a  just  cause,  in 
the  incursions  from  Carthaginian  settlements  upon 
Grecian  lands ;  and  Plutarch  proceeds  to  assert, 
what  canDot  but  be  considered  as  involving  eulogy 
of  the  Syracusan  administtutiofi',  that  the  Grecian     • 
forces,  which  it  could  now  assemble  ;^nd  carry  .  into 
aetion,«amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  ten 
thousand  horse,  and  five  hundred  ships  of  war.    Di* 
odorus  states  the  armament,  which  actually  moved 
under  the  orders  of  Dionysius,  to  have  consisted  of 
thirty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  horse,  and 
three  hundred  ships  of  war,  which  may  perhaps  be 
no  great  exaggeration.     Selinus,  £ryx,  and  even 
Entella,  which  had  formerly  baffled  his  efforts,  now 
yielded  to  him.    In  an  attempt  upon  Lilybasum  he 
fidled ;  and  the  stormy  season  then  approaching^ 
ks  dsmgers  for  the  antient  vessels  of  war  induced 
]iim  to  remand  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  to  Syra* 
4au8e,    The  Carthaginians,  in  an  unexpected  attack 
upon  the  squadron  left  in  the  port  of  £ryx,  took  se- 
veral ships.     In  the  course  of  the  winter  negotia* 
tion  was  opened,  which  produced  a  truce;  soon 
after  which  Dionysius  was  seized  with  a  disorder^ 
of  which  he  died. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE   THIRTY-FIRST  CHAPTER. 

Of  tht  Character  of  tkt  elder  Dionytixu^  and  of  his 
Oovemment. 

CHAP.  Tho  it  has  been  carefully  endevored,  in  the  three 
vgii^v^  last  chapters,  to  give  the  fairest  account,  that  could 
be  elicited  from  antient  memorials,  of  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  Grecian  republics,  during  an  interest- 
ing period,  yet  it  may  not  be  wholly  unnecessary, 
both  toward  establishing  the  faith  of  the  foregoing, 
•  and  clearing  the  way  for  the  coming  narrative,  to 
take  some  farther  notice  of  obscurities  left,  and 
^  extravagancies  warranted  by  writers  of  high  authori- 
ty, through  which  this  part  of  history  has  been 
singularly  clouded  and  disguised.  We  havealreddy 
seen  much,  and  in  the  sequel  much  more  will 
appear,  of  the  origin  of  those  odious  pictures  of 
Dionysius  which  have  been  transmitted,  inciden- 
tally however  only,  and  without  historical  connec- 
tion, by  most  respectable  antient  authors.  It  must 
be  observed,  and  occasion  will  occur  to  repeat  the 
remark,  that,  even  under  the  republics,  while  his- 
tory was  scanty,  and  books  altogether  rare,  the 
numerous  philosophers,  and  even  the  greatest, 
wanting  a  statement  of  iacts,  for  ground,  (h-  for 
illustration  of  an  argument,  took  ordinarily  any 
popular  report,  without  care  of  its  authenticity* 
When  books  afterward  multiplied,  the  despotism, 
first  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  then  much 
more  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  stopping  the 
political  career  which  was  before  open,  the  busy- 
minded,  educated  for  that  career  under  the  philoso- 
phers, turned  their  talents  and  their  ingenuity  to 
idle  disputation.     Stories  invented  by  party  malig- 
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nity,  dBTering  the  highest-colored  pictures,  seem,  appen- 
without  regard  for  their  origin,  generally  to  have  ^JiJ^ 
been  preferred  ;  and,  for  this  merit,  those  dissemi- 
nated by  the  enemies  of  Dionysius  appear  to  have 
earned  singulat  favor.      Even  Cicero,  we  find,  Cic.de 
gave  into  this  practice  of  the  philosophers,  with  c.  i3.De' 
whom  he  was  fond  of  associating  himself,  and  ^/ss.  De 
example  of  it  remains  from  him  not  a  little  remarka-  ^'^'^'  ^' 
ble.     Philistus,  the  friend,  the  assistant  in  peace 
and  war,  and  the  historian  of  Dionysius,  is  men- 
tioned, in  his  didactic  and  critical  works,  as  among 
the  first  historical  writers  ;  not  only  admirable  for 
his  style  and  manner,  but  worthy  of  confidence  for 
his  ability,  diligence,  and  means  of  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  he  related**    Nevertheless,  when, 
among  his  philosophical  questions,  he  wanted  an 
example  of  a  horrid  tyrant,  setting  aside  Philistus, 
he  gives,  from  the  opposite  party-writers,  with  all 
the  deformity  of  their  coloring,  the  odious  pictures 
that  his  immediate   purpose  required.     He  does 
not  indeed  profess  to  write  history  ;   he  meerly 
draws  example,  such  as  he  found  to  his  immediate 
purpose  among  historical  writers,  and  not  without 
acknowlegement  that  different  representations  exist- 
ed.   These  stories,  thus  related  by  Cicero,  afford 
very  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  in  his 
time  extant,  in  works  of  litterary  merit  enough  to 
have  fame,  but  none  that  he  gave  them  credit  against 
the  contrary  testimonies  also  extant. 

^  Syracuslos  PhiliBtns,  qui,  cum  DIonysii  tyranni  familia- 
lissimus  easet,  otium  suum  consumpsit  in  tustoria  scribenda, 
maximeque  Thucydldem  est,  sicut  mihi  videtur,  imitatus.  Cic. 
de  orat.  1.  2.  c.  13.  Pbilistum,  doctum  hominem  et  diligen- 
tern,  et  »qualem  tempornm  illorum.  De  Diyin.  1.  1. 
c.  20.     Catonem    cum   Pbilisto  et   Thucydlde   comparares? 

quo8  enim  ne  e  Gr«cis  quisquam  imitari  potest     DeCIar. 

Or.  c.  85. 
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CHAP«       Plutarch's  acoount  however  must  certainly  be 
^J^^ij  otiierwise  ccmsidered.      Not  professing  to  write 
connected   history,  he    professes  neverdieless   to 
extract  from  it  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and  repre- 
sent their  characters  fairly.    Of  th%  public  conduct 
of  Dionysius,  how  he  acquired  his  power,  how  he 
administered  the  complex  affidrs  of  a  stito  ococm* 
federacy  composed  of  all  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greek  cities,  how  he  managed  its  revenue,  how  he 
combined  and  directed  its  force,  so  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  at  his 
i^oiyb.  1.    success  in  the  wars  with  Carthage,  and  to  draw 
15.  p.  721.  QQjjfesgion,  even  from  Plutarch,  of  the  siogulariy 
florishing  state  of  Syracuse  under  him,  Plutareh 
appears  to  have  thought  himself  not  at  aU  bound  to 
show.     But  he  has  entered  into  the  private  life, 
the  domestic  affiurs  and  the  closet  conversations  of 
this  extraordinary  ^rant,  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  know,  without  at  all  saying  how  they  became 
known.      The  man  whom  Scipio   professed    to 
admire  as  one  of  the  greatest  men,  not  only  of  his 
Cic.  ToBc.  own  but  of  any  age,  who,  in  the  testimony  of  Cicero, 
^'^'^^'  govemtd    Syracuse    eight-and-thirty  years,  who, 
having  defended  his  country  in  arms  against  die 
most  formidable  power  then  upon  earth,  maintained 
it  in  a  peace  and  tranquility  unknown  elsewhere 
among  the  Greeks,  and  provided  so  that  this  hqppy 
period  should  extend  far  beyond  his  own  life,  this 
man  Plutarch  rejuresents  as  a  con^und  of  the 
Plat,  vit    foulest  vices  and  basest  weaknesses.     *  So  suspi- 
^^'       cious,'  he  says,  *  and  fearful  of  all  men,  was  the 
^  first  Dionysius,  that  he  would  not  allow  scissars 
'  to  be  used  about  his  head,  but  his  hair  was  kept 
<  in  form  with  a  burning  coal.     No  person,  not  hk 

*  brother,  not  his  son,  was  allowed  to  come  into  his 

*  presence,  without  first  stripping  himself  before 
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*  the  guards  fw  aBsurance  against  secreted  weapons,  appen* 

*  His    brother  Leptitie$»  for  takmg  a  spear  from  ,.,^1^ 
^  an  attending  guardsman^  to  point  out  the  situation 

*  of  places  in  a  coimtry  which  was  the  subject  of 

*  conversadon,  incurred  his  heavy  displeasure,  and 
'  the  guardsman  was  put  to  death  for  parting  with  his 
^  spear.  Marsyas,  whom  he  had  raised  to  a  high 
^  military  command,  relating  that  he  had  dreamed 

*  of  having  killed  Dionysius,  was  executed  for  the 
^  evil  disposition  so  indicated.' 

To  refute  such  tales  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  Anstotie. 
refer  to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  confirmed  by  ^^5**  ^'  ^' 
Aristotle,  of  the  popularity  by  which  Dionysius 
acquired  his  power,  and  cS  his  free  and  a»ifident]at 
communication  with  all  ranks  of  peoj^  when  in 
full  possession  of  it :    the  poet's  reason,  formerly 
noticed,    might  suffice  against  the  philosopher's 
extravagancies.     ^  Is  it  not  absurd  to  aim  at  sove-  Sophoci. 
^  reinty  without  friends  and  without  popularity  ?'  y,  s'soV' 
What  little  circumstances  may  have  assisted  in- 
vention for  suqh  tales,  it  were  waste  of  time  to 
inquire.     One  only,  reported  by  Cicero,  for  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  through  which  it  has  acquired  a  just 
celebrity,  may  deserve  notice,  that  of  the  feast  of 
Damocles.    If,    in  conversation   at  table,  Diony- 
sius   only   said,    '  Could    you,    Damocles,    injoy 

*  the  most  delicious  feast,  in  the  most  ingaging 

*  company,  with  a  sword-suspended  over  your  head 
^  by  a  single  horsehair  ?'  the  foundation  would  be 
abundant  for  the  ingenious  story  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity. 

From  the  earlier  and  more  impartial  Roman  biog- 
rapher, we  have  not  a  life,  but  a  character  of  Dio- 
nysius, which  may  deserve  to  be  reported,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  hisown  words — ^  Dionysius,'  he  says,  Cor.  Nep. 

*  was  among  the  princes  known  to   history  most  ^«'«ff»*>"»- 
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CHAP.    ^  eminent  for  the  glory  of  their  actioDS  ;  a  brave 
J^^^  '  soldier,  an  able  general,  and,  what  is  rarely  found 

*  in  a  tyrant,  above  the  temptations  of  lust,  luxury, 

*  avarice,  and  every  other  vice,  except  the  thirst  of 
^  soverein  power,  which  led  him  to  cruelty.  In  his 
'  constant  purpose  of  strengthening  his  authority, 

*  he  spared  the  life  of  none  whom  he  suspected  of 

*  plotting  against  him.     Nevertheless  the  tynumy 

*  which  he  acquired  by  his  virtue  and  bravery,  he 

*  retained  with  extraordinary  felicity,  and,  dying  at 

*  the  age  of  more  than  sixty  years,  he  left  behind 

*  him  a  florishing  kingdom/ 

Here  we  find  a  man  described;  who  might  defend 
Sicily  against  Carthage,  and  gain  the  admiration  of 
a  great  Roman.     Yet  it  seems  due  to  the  character 
of  Dionysius  to  observe,  that,  in  the  whole  detail  of 
the  Sicilian  historian,  often  imputing  cruelty  in  ge- 
neral terms,  and  showing  clemency,  liberality,  and 
generosity   in   specific    instances,    no  instance  of 
cruelty  is  specified,  but  in  the  very  doubtful  case  of 
Phyton,  general  of  the   Rhegians,  where  exaggera- 
tion is  evident     If  then  we  add  the  total  failure  of 
all  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius  by  the  very 
eminent  cotemporary  writers,  by  whom  we  find  him 
mentioned,  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and 
Aristotle,  and  to  this  negative  testimony  join  that 
rfaf'  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^  rather  positive,  so  strongly  implied  in  the 
recommendation  of  his  example  by  Isocrates  for  the 
common  benefit  of    Greece,  the  inference  seems 
but  reasonable  that  the  tales  of  that  excavation 
among  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  still  called  the  ear 
of  Dionysius,  and  all  those  which  Cicero,  and  Plu- 
tarch, and  Seneca,  and  philosophical  fablers  of  later, 
ages  have   reported,  of  the   singularly  tyrannical 
character    of  his    government,    however  become 
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popular  and  almost  proverbial,  have  originated  only  appen- 
in  the  malice  of  party-spirit.  v.^1^ 

It  is  obviotis  that  there  would  be  always,  among 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  a  party  desirous  of 
propagating  opinions  of  Dionysius,  such  as  Plutarch 
has  transmitted,  and  that  party  we  shall  see  becom- 
ing the  ruling  party ;  but  how  the  disposition  pass- 
ed, as  in  a  certain  degree  evidently  it  did,  to  Athens, 
and  extensively  over  Greece,  is  not  so  obvious. 
There  remains,  however,  from  a  most  respectable 
cotcmporary  writer,  what  will  not  only  throw  light 
on  this  subject,   but  assist  toward  a  just  general 
view  of  the  politics  of  the  age^  and  a  just  estimation 
of  th^  accounts  transmitted  by  later  authors.     The 
discourse  of  Isocrates,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Panegyrical  Oration,  really  a  political  pamflet,  was 
written  when  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedsemonians  in  Ch.26.». 
the  punishment  of  Mantineia,  in  the  seizure  of  the  thisHiit. 
citadel  of  Thebes,  and  in  the  wars,  which  presently 
followed,  with  Phlius  and   Olynthus,  excited  just 
indignation  and  alarm  among  thinking  men  through- 
Out  Greece ;  and  hence  it  was  an  object  of  general 
patriotism  to  excite  opposition  to  their  ambitious 
views  and  oppressive  measures.     Syracuse,  the  an- 
tient  ally  of  Lacedaemon,  continued  to  be  such  while 
Dionysius  directed  its  government ;  and,  of  course, 
throughout  the  extensive  party  among  the  Grecian 
i^publics  adverse  to  Lacedasmon,  there  would  be 
some  fellowfeeling  with  the  party  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
adverse  to  Dionysius.     Of  this  temper  Isocrates 
endevored  to  avail  himself  in  that  omtion.  Among  a 
labored  collection  of  reproaches  against  Lacedaemon, 
deduced  from  earliest  history,  he  asserts  it  to  have 
been  through  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government  that  Dionysius  made  himself 
tyrant  of  Sicily.    But  when  the  Theban  democracy, 
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CHAP,    after  having  successfully  resisted  oppression ,  aspired 
^J^^^  to  a  tyrannical  command  over  other  states,  friendly 
connection  being  then  formed  between  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon,  Dionysius,  alreddy  the  ally  of  Lace* 
Ep.PhiUp.  daemon,  apparently  became  also  the  ally  of  Athens ; 
^t.  p.     for  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  alreddy  mentioned, 
Kei^'     ^^  given  to  him  for  himself  and  all  his  posterity. 
Then  an  Athenian  might  eulogize  Dionysius,  tho  a 
hocr.  Ni-  tyrant.    *  He  found  the  rest  of  Sicily,'  says  a  cotem- 
m.  u,    porary  rhetorician,  *  desolated,  and  Syracuse  severe- 
'  ly  pressed  by  war.  Every  danger  he  met  and  avcrt- 
'  ed,  and  made  Syracuse  the  greatest  of  Grecian 
laocr.  Or.   *  citics*'.*  Isocrates  did  not  scruple  to  avow  corrcs- 
p.m  u!  pondence  with  Dionysius,  *  when  he  held  the  ty- 
p.  350.       ^  ranny'^^  ;'    and  must  surely  have  depended,   not 
meerly  upon  his  own  opinion,  but  upon  some  exten- 
sive estimation  of  the  beneficial  conduct  of  the 
tyrant,    when    he  ventured  to  propose  it  among 
examples  to  be  followed  for  the  common  good  of 
Greece.    Nevertheless,  wherever  the  Theban  inte- 
rest prevailed,  the  name  of  Dionysius,  as  the  friend 
of  Lacedaemon,  would  be  still  unpopular,  and  all 
the  predjudices  and  all  the  calumnies  of  the  party 
adverse  to  him,  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  would  find  leddy 
reception. 

It  might  be  much  an  object  to  know  what  that 
government  really  was,  evidently  superior,  at  least 
in  point  of  administration,  to  anything  common  with 
the  Greeks,  which,  among  so  many  cities,  habituat- 
ed each  to  its  separate  republican  independency, 
and  much  habituated  to  political  contest  and  sedi- 

^  The  tract  called  Nicocles,  traDsmitted  among  the  works  of 
Isocrates,  If  it  should  not  carry  the  authority  of  his  name, 
seems,  howeyer,  intitled  to  that  of  his  age. 

70  ^iovu(fMv  Tw  rvfocwi'^oc  xni^ofjievov. 
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tion,  could  maintain  concord  during  sixteen  years,  appen- 
and  still  hold  all  so  reddy  and  zealous  to  cooperate  „^J^ 
in  war,  as  to  form  a  sufficient  balance  to  the  power, 
and  an  effectual  check  to  the  ambition  of  Carthage, 
In  Proper  Greece,  since  the  Trojan  times  at  least, 
such  union  had  not  been  seen,  nor  had  any  influ- 
ence been  able  to  collect  and  direct  such  a  force  as 
that  which  inabled  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  withstand 
the  Carthaginian  invasion.  Should  Plutarch  be  be- 
lieved, a  mercenary  army  held  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
in  absolute  subjection.  But  how  a  mercenary  army 
could  be  maintained,  sufficient  at  the  same  time  to 
hold  the  Greeks  in  subjection  and  to  defend  them 
against  the  Carthaginians,  was,  in  his  plan  of  his- 
tory, needless  to  explain.  The  less  artful  Sicilian 
compiler  Diodorus,  however,  sufficiently  shows  that 
the  fact  was  otherwise.  The  citizens  in  arms,  and 
especially  the  Syracusans,  it  is  evident  from  his  ac- 
count, formed  the  great  body  of  the  armies  that  op- 
posed the  forein  enemy.  Indeed  the  very  amount 
of  the  military  force  of  Syracuse,  stated  by  Plutarch 
himself,  may  be  esteemed  no  small  degree'  of  evi- 
dence that  the  citizens  must  have  borne  arms* 
Mercenaries  were  beside  entertained,  as  they  were 
by  the  Athenian  and  almost  every  other  principal 
republic  of  the  age.  But,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
often  to  observe,  among  the  Greeks  a  naval  force 
was  always  held  highly  adverse  to  the  security  of 
either  oligarchy,  or  tyrannical  monarchy.  When 
Critias  proposed  to  make  himself  lord  of  Athens  he 
renounced  maritime  power.  Among  all  the  mari 
time  republics  if  was  the  constant  object  of  the 
democratical  party  to  hold  the  city  connected  with 
the  fleet ;  of  the  oligarchal  to  keep  them  separate. 
The  Lacedaemonian  government,  often  compelled 
to  mix  in  maritime  war,  and  even  to  take  a  lead  in 
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CHAP,  it,  never  persevered  in  any  effort  for  nusing^  a  Lace'* 
^^^''  monian  navy ;  and  among  Uie  reasons  for  this,  gather- 
ing from  what  we  see  common  in  Grecian  politics, 
probably  not  the  lowest  was  that  they  saw  danger  in 
it  to  their  oligarchy.  But  Diony sius  evidently  Kved 
in  no  fear  of  what  Thucydides  calls  the  nautic  mul- 
titude ;  a  description  of  men  far  diflferent  from  the 
British  seaman,  whose  home  is  on  the  ocean :  the 
Greek  seaman,  if  he  ought  to  be  called  so,  fed  wad 
slept  ashwe,  and  went  aboard  almost  only  for  ac* 
tion.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  generally  trouble* 
some  multitude,  in  the  iland,  which  separated  the 
two  harbors  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  chose  his  resi- 
dence. At  one  time  we  have  seen  a  part  of  that 
multitude  breaking  loose  from  just  authority  to  act 
as  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  they  thou^t  the 
good  of  their  country  required :  at  another  time  we 
have  seen  a  part  of  the  Syracusan  peoj^  in  the 
land-service  more  directly  and  more  perseveringly 
disobeying  the  commander-in-chief.  But  as  fsur 
as  Dionysius  ruled,  legally,  or  with  authority  more 
than  legal,  it  seems  to  have  been  always  through 
the  support  of  the  great  body  of  Syracusan  citizens, 
who  composed  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  lepdUic. 
In  Syracuse  he  assembled  a  vast  population,  remov- 
ing diither  the  people  of  other  towns  of  Sicily  and 
of  Italy.  To  govern  by  a  force  of  mercenaries,  he 
should  rather  have  divided  them.  For  keeping 
order  in  the  mixed  multitude,  the  mercenaries 
might  sometimes  be  useful;  and  to  relieve  the 
friendly  party  in  restraining  the  adverse,  they  would 
probably  be  sometimes  employed  ;  but  not  to  hold 
in  subjection  that  party,  by  which  Dionysius  ac- 
quired, and  without  which  he  could  not  maintain 
his  power.  For  it  appears  on  numerous  occasions, 
that  not  only  all  the  forms  of  republican  govern- 
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ment  were  constantly  maintained,  but  that  the  exer-   appen- 
cise  of  soverein  authority  by  the  general  assembly  ^^^^^ 
gave  continual  opportuni^  for  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dlonysius. 

The  whole  executive  government  however,  with 
powers  not  likely  to  have  been  very  accurately 
defined,  was  apparently  directed  by  the  general- 
autocrator.  He  was  regularly  accountable  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  but  that  assembly  must 
have  been  a  most  unwieldy  body,  little  fit  to  execute 
the  powers,  either  of  legislation,  or  of  control  over 
an  executive  government,  exterfding  over  numerous 
cities,  holding  each  its  separate  (legislative  power. 
One  man  therefore,  at  the  same  time  first  civil  ma-  * 
gistrate  and  commander-in-chief  of  army  and  navy, 
for  all  those  cities,  popular  and  politic,  the  greatest 
general,  and  the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  in  such 
a  government  would  and  must  hold  the  effectual 
exercise  of  absolute  power ;  and  thus  Dlonysius 
seems  to  have  been  not  imtruly  called,  in  the  origi- 
nal sense  of  the  term.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  of 
Sicily  and  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Affairs  of  the  Grecian  Settlements  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  from  the  Death  of  the  first  Dionysius  to 
the  Restoration  of  the  second  Dionysius. 


SECTION  I. 

EUcHon  of  the  iuwikd  DtonyHw  to  the  DignUy  of  Oenena-A^otMior. 
Peace  of  Eleven  Yean,  Fartiee  in  Opponium  under  JOion  mnd 
Heraeleides.    Banishment  of  Dion  and  Heraeleides, 

CHAP«  X  ux  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius and  of  his  government,  longer  perhaps  and 
more  particular  than  would  generally  become  his- 
torical composition,  seemed  warranted  and  even  re- 
quired by  the  importance  of  the  portion  of  history, 
and  by  the  obscuri^  and  contradictions  in  which 
that  portion  of  history  hath  been  inwrapped ;  nor 
may  it  be  less  necessary  toward  exhibiting  in  just 
light  an  important  sequel. 

On  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  presided  over 
the  government  so  many  years,  with  uncommon 
ability,  and  perhaps  yet  more^  uncommon  success 
it  was  matter  of  most  serious  consideration  for  all 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  but  especially  the 
Syracusans,  and  most  especially  those  who  had 
been  his  principal  supporters,  how  and  by  whom 
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the  administration  should  be  in  future   directed. 
To  preserve  {>eace  and  union,  and  means  for  com- 
mon exertion  against  a  threatening  common  enemy, 
among  so  many  portions  of  the  little  empire,  long 
habituated  to  dbcord  within  each  and  among  all,  it 
seems  to  have  been  extensively  felt  that  one  chief, 
with  some  permanence  of  power,  was  necessary, 
and  that,  for  such  a  chief,  eminence  of  birth  was 
an  important  qualification.     With  these  views  the 
family  of  the  late  general-autocrator  would  stand 
among  the  foremost  for  public  notice.     Dionysius 
had  left  by  Doris,  daughter  of  Xenetus  of  Locri,  a 
son   also  named  Dionysius,  alreddy  advanced  in 
manhood,  and  by  Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hip^ 
parinus,  his  late  coUegue  in  the  ofiice  of  general* 
autocrator,  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Narsaeus,  yet 
under  age.     But  the  elder  Hipparinus  had  also  left 
a  son,  Dion  ;  and  the  family  of  Hipparinus  was 
the  first,  or  among  the  first  of  Syracuse.     Dion  then 
was  some  years  older  than  the  younger  Dionysius ; 
with  considerable  talents,  cultivated  under  the  first 
philosophers  of  the  age,  and  especially  Plato  ;  he  ^^'  . 
had  the  farther  advantage,  derived  from  his  late  Dion. 
brother-in-law's  favor,  of  having    been  versed   in 
high  employments  military  and  civil,  and  to  these 
he  added  that  of  possessing  the  largest  patrimonial 
fortune  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.     Thus  eminent,  he 
aspired  to  the  first  eminence,  and,  before  the  death  Com.Nep. 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  he  had  begun  the  secret  ^'  ^^^' 
practices  to  prepare   the  way  for  stepping  into  his 
place. 

The  younger  Dionysius  was  not  his  equal,  either 
in  ability  or  ambition.  But  Dion  had  made  him- 
self obnoxious  by  a  morose  and  haughty  temper. 
Dionysius  was  more  popular  among  the  many  by 
his  father's  popularity,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
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CHAP,    principal  men  for  his  pleasanter  manners.     I%i- 
,^^^^1^  listus  especially  supported  him^*.     But  the  impor- 
tant election  was  to  be  made,  as  in  a  democracy,  by 
B.C.364.   the  voice  of  the  soverein  people.      The    general 
2?^H-  assembly  was  convened.     Young  Dionysius,  ad- 
C.74.        dressing  the  multitude,    solicited  that  goodwill, 
which  he  said  he  hoped,  little  as  he  had  yet  had  op- 
portunity to  earn  it,  would  attach  to  him  for  his  fa- 
father's  merits,  and  pass  to  him  as  an  inheritance. 
Of  any  opposition,  on  the  occasion,  we  have  no 
account. 

The  silence  of  the  adverse  writers  concerning 
transactions  in  Sicily,  during  eleven  years  after  the 
accession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  the  supreme 
power  in  Syracuse,  forms  no  small  eulogy  of  his  ad* 
ministration,  and  reflects  very  great  credit  on  that 
of  his  predecessor,  who  had  established  the  advan- 
tageous order  of  things,  which  gave  means  for  such 
a  phenomenon  in  Grecian  history.  While  the  mild 
temper  of  the  government  provoked  no  enemies, 
the  naval  and  military  force,  reddy  at  its  command, 
deterred  aggression.  Respected  abroad,  and  che- 
rished at  home,  the  only  murmurs,  noticed  even  by 
the  adverse  writers,  were  of  restless  spirits,  who  rc- 

7*  The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of  Dionysios  haviDg  given 
the  tyranny  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily  by  a  testamentary  devise, 
is  so  little  consonant  with  what  was  either  usual  among  the 
Greeks,  or  likely  to  have  happened  in  his  particular  circum- 
stances, that  the  clear  testimony  of  Diodorus  to  a  more  pro- 
bable and  ordinary  course  of  things,  is  hardly  necessary  to  its 
refutation.  Plutarch's  idea  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from 
Roman  times,  or  Greek,  afler  the  conquest  of  the  Persian 
empire.  For  the  age  of  Dionysius,  he  should  still  have  at- 
tended to  the  tragic  poet^s  information  of  what  tyranny  was, 
and  how  to  be  acquired,  with  which  the  account  of  Diodorus 
perfectly  accords.  The  phrase  HpoM-ov  ret  irX^  tfiiva^a/ejy,  but 
indeed  the  whole  account  of  Diodorus,  show  that  not  only  the 
form,  but  the  reality  of  popular  sovereinty  remained. 
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probated  that  want  of  energy,  as  they  called  it,  bect. 
which  allowed  the  Carthaginians  to  hold  their  Si-  '• 
cilian  possessions ;  while  sober  men  could  not  but 
consider  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  that  pre- 
ponderant power,  unsullied  by  any  degrading 
concession,  as  indicating  political  conduct  the  most 
beneficial  and  praiseworthy.  In  the  uncommon 
peace  thus  injoyed,  the  Sicilian  towns,  and  espe- 
cially Syracuse,  florished  beyond  example  ;  and  the 
benefits  appear  to  have  been  in  no  small  degree  ex- 
tended to  the  Italian  cities,  which  acquiesced  under 
the  superintending  authority  of  the  younger,  as  be- 
fore of  the  elder  Dionysius.  The.  maqy  self-go- 
verfied  cities,  thus  united  under  one  executive 
administratioQ,  in  the  manner  nearly  of  the  Athe- 
nian confederacy  under  Pericles,  formed  a  state 
altogether  the  most  powerful  at  that  time  existing 
in  Europe''*.  The  peace  of  Sicily  appears  to  have 
remained  wholly  undisturbed.  In  Italy  hostilities 
occurred  only  with  the  Lucanians.  The  Syracu- 
san  government  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  Dionysius  has  the  credit  of  having  commanded 
in  sQme  successful  actions,  which  brought  the  ene- 
my to  submission.  The  moderation  and  generosity 
which  restrained  ambition  and  rapacit}%  and  gave 
easy  terms  to  the  conquered,  were  taJcen,  by  tlie 
ill-aifected,  as  ground,  apparently  in  the  scarcity  of 
other  ground,  for  invective  against  the  administra- 
tion. Except  in  this  little  war,  the  growth  of  pi- 
racy, in  the  Adriatic,  alone  gave  occasion  for  any 
use  of  arms.  That  evil  was  repressed  by  the  Sy- 
racusan  fleets ;  and  to  prevent  more  effectually  the 
renewal  of  maritime  depredations   in  those   seas, 

^•M?y«fii  ^  xoTtt  Hv  Eupirtjv  Juvatfftwv  ap)^.  Diod.  1.  16.  c. 
5.  Tupavvi!?!  ^o/^Cm  k^^sa/n\  Koi  iksytivi.  Plut.  vit  Timol. 
p.  242. 
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CHAP,    two   towns  were   founded,  in  places  commodious 
^^^^^^  for  naval  stations,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

The  advantages  however  of  the  administ^tion  of 
the  younger  Dionysius  appear  to  have  been  little 
owing  to  his  own  character,  but  much  to  the  able 
men  who  had  been  his  father's  friends  and  assis- 
tants, and  especially  the  venerable  Philistus.  If 
Dionvsius  had  himself  talents  for  business,  he  had 
little  disposition  to  use  them.  He  seems  indeed  to 
have  had  all  his  father's  passion  for  litterature,  but 
with  an  excessive  propensity,  which,  if  his  father 
ever  had,  his  great  mind  overbore  it^',  for  pleasure 
and  dissipation.  That  he  had  some  quickness  of 
judgement  as  well  as  of  wit,  much  good  humor,  and  a 
temper  not  easily  ruiBed,  appears  from  anecdotes  of 
his  later  life,  preserved  with  a  purpose  very  wide  of 
flattery.  Easiness  and  generosity  are  also  marked 
in  him  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  of  Diodorus, 
and  remain  attested  even  by  his  cotemporary  enemy 
ArisL  Timaeus.  But  his  dissipation,  and  especially  his 
V^c.  10,  drunkenness,  made  him  contemptible. 

With  such  a  character  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment, whether  tyranny,  aristocracy,  or  democracy 
(thb  the  government  of  Syracuse  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  compounded  of  the  three,  with  the  addi- 
tion, from  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities,  of  a  large 
portion  of  what  has  been  called  federalism)  it  may 
well  be  wondered  that  quiet  could  be  maintained  so 
long,  but  not  that  troubles  should  at  length  arise. 
Philistus,  who  seems  chiefly  to  have  directed  things, 
would  be  sometimes  ill-supported,  and  always  en- 
vied. Two  principal  men  opposed  him,  Dion  and 
Heracleides.     The  former,  maternal  uncle  of  Dio- 


'''  Miniipe  libidinosus,  noD  luxuriosus,  non  avarus.  Com.  Nep. 
de  reg. 
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nysius,  was,  in  character,  the  reverse  of  his  nephew, 
ambitious,  active,  austere,  singularly  austere,  and 
haughty.  He  had  some  popular  virtues ;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  power  he  cultivated  popularity ;  but  his  PJat.  vit. 
political  principles  were  aristocratical,  and  his  tem- 
per, perhaps  yet  more  than  his  political  principles, 
were  adverse  to  the  acquisition  of  any  extensive  and 
dangerous  popularity.  Heracleides  was  more  of  the 
courder.  With  much  ambition,  much  courage, 
much  activity,  he  had  a  temper  that  could  accom- 
modate itself  to  acquire  the  favor  equally  of  prince 
and  people.  Through  the  favor  of  the  general-au- 
tocrator,  he  was  next  in  military  command  under 
him  :  through  the  favor  of  the  people  he  was  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  Syracuse  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

Of  Heracleides  we  have  very  little  account ;  and 
of  Dion,  in  some  respects,  too  little,  in  other,  more 
than  enough  ;  for  much  from  Plutarch  is  evidently 
fable.  Nevertheless,  by  comparing  Plutarch  with 
the  honest  tho  prejudiced  Diodorus,  and  both,  as 
means  offer,  with  other  writers,  we  are  inabled  in  a 
great  degree  to  appreciate  what  is  related  by  all.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  elder  Dionysius  had  taken 
measures  for  securing  to  his  son  the  succession  to 
the  high  rank  which  himself  held,  by  the  favor 
both  of  the  principal  men  and  of  the  multitude. 
We  owe  to  the  Roman  biographer,  less  a  party-  Com.Nep. 
writer  than  either  Diodorus  or  Plutarch,  the  infor- 
mation that  Dion,  even  before  his  brother-in-law's 
death,  ingaged  in  secret  measures  for  supplanting 
his  nephew.  Tho  this  was  discovered,  yet  the  easy 
liberality  of  the  younger  Dionysius  forgave  it,  and 
Dion  was  not  only  still  admitted  to  his  society  and 
counsels,  but  was  among  the  most  respected  and  fa- 
vored in  both.     It  was  at  the  instance  of  Dion,  it  is 
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CHAP,  said^  that  Plato  was  invited  ta  revisi^t  Syraciise,  and  as- 
^^^J^  sbt  in  improving  the  laws  and  ccMsstittttion.  However 
doubtfnl  the  accounts  of  Plato's  voyages  to  Steiiy, 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  his  residence  there,  vet 
this  may  deserve  notice  concerning  them :  if  they 
are  true,  it  follows  that  the  government  of  SyrMnse 
remained  in  a  great  degree  popular  under  each 
Dionysius  ;  for  the  reiy  purpose  for  which  the 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  been  invited  was  to  ar- 
range a  free  government.  But  if  the  accounts  are 
fictitious,  they  show  that  the  author  of  a  ftetion 
which  has  obtained  so  much  credit,  eidier  was 
aware  that  the  government  of  Syracuse  was  free, 
or  considered  it  as  general  opinion,  which,  to  make 
his  fiction  popular,  it  would  be  necessary  to  respect. 
It  is  likely  nevertheless  that  Dion  had  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  nephew's  conduct,  as  it 
tended  to  weaken  and  expose  to  ruin  the  well-com- 
bined system  of  government,  under  which  Sicily 
had  so  long  ftorbhed ;  and  it  Is  likely  that  his 
haughty  and  austere  manner  in  remonstrance  might 
make  his  counsels  daily  less  acceptable  to  the  gene- 
ral-autDCrator.  Philistus  then  enjoying  the  greatest 
&vor  with  the  first  magistrate,  and  Heracleides 
with  the  people,^  Dion  witli  much  uneasiness  firand 
himself  in  an  infinrior  situation,  where  he  reckoned 
he  ought  to  have  held  the  first*  Thus  disappointed 
and  soured,  he  was  led  to  a  line  of  conduct  wbidi 
nothing  could  justify :  he  ingaged  in  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  governor  of  the  Carthaginian 
piut.  Tit  settlements  in  Sicily.  Some  of  his  letters  were  in- 
p.*963.  tercepted  and  delivered  to  Dionysius.  From  these 
it  was  discovered  that,  while  formal  communication^ 
was  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginian  governor  with 
the  Syracusan  administration,  as  a  blind,  secret  ne-* 
gotiation  was  going  forward  with  Dion.     Of  the 
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tenor  of  tbis^negodation  antient  writers  have  omitted    star, 
to  inform  us*  but  that  the  purpose  wastheadvaaice-  ,,^4^ 
mentof  Dion's  power  in  Syracuse,  to  the  overthrow  Pi«t.  A? 
of  that  of  Dionysius  and  his  immediate  friends,  is  v.  Dion!  ' 
clearly  implied.    Dionysius,  before  aware,  as  the  ^^^-^^^ 
Roman  biographer  says,  that  Dion  excelled  him  in 
talents,  and  was  gaining  upon  him  in  popularity, 
now  saw  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  both  to 
live  in  Sicily. 

We  hare  heretofore  observed  it  to  have  been  too 
much  the  way  of  writers  of  the  ages  of  Diodovus 
and  Plutarch,  deficient  in  their  accounts  of  public 
affairs,  to  relate  secret  transactions  and  private  con- 
versation, the   most  unlikely  to  become  known, 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  pre- 
sent at  them.     Plutarch  has  undertaken  to  say  what 
passed  between  Dion  and  Philistus  concerning  the 
intercepted  letters,  and  he  has  reported,  in  still 
more  detail,  a  conversation  between  Dion  and  Dio- 
nysius on  the  same  occasion.     What  might  be 
known,  and  concurrent  testimonies  speak  to  it,  is  Anitot. 
that  Dion  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  for  aver-  i.V.  c.  10. 
throwmg  the  exlstii^  admini$tratioi;i  of  Syracuse^  comiNlp! 
and  establishing  himself  in  the  chief  authority ;  ^.  P^^t. 
that  he  was  in  consequence  banished,  and  that  He^  ju^n. 
radeides  was  banished  about  the  same  time.     It  ^P:^l' 
seems  probable  that  the  sentence  against  both  M'as 
^ven,  with  all  constitutional  formality,  by  a  decree 
of  the  people ;  the  interest  of  the  administration, 
directed  more  by  the  able  and  active  Philistus  than 
by  the  dissipated  general-autocrator,  overbearing 
the  divided  causes   of   the  leaders  of  opposing 
parties. 

The  generosity  of  Dionysius,  on  this  occasion, 
rcmtiains  authenticated  by  the  unsuspicious  testimo- 
ny of  a  cotemporary  historian  of  the  adverse  party. 
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GHAP.  To  soften  the  fate  of  his  uncle^  as  far  as  might  be 
J^^ii,  consistently  with  his  own  safe^,  he  ordered  a  tri- 
TinuBUi,    reme  for    his    accommodation,    to  cany  him  to 
▼it.  Dion.   Greece  ;  and  Corinth,  the  mother-city  of  Syracuse, 
964^965.    ^^^^  ^^^  place  he  chose  for  his  residence.     TThither 
his  large  income  was  regularly  remitted  to  him,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  style  of  princely  splen- 
dor, new  in  Peloponnesus.      Meanwhile  his  wife 
and  children,  remaining  in  Syracuse,  were  taken  by 
Dionysius  into  his  own  house,  and  treated  with  the 
kindness  and  respect  becoming  such  near  relational 


SECTION  II. 

JUtaturti  of  Dion  for  War  agairut  Dtonytiut*  JVew  StUUnunU  %f 
JVaxttf  under  mAndromachtu.  Return  of  Dion  to  SieUy  in  •Arms* 
Return  of  HertuUiiei  in  armi»  DionynuM  betieged  in  (he  CUmdel, 
Death  of  PhiUttw. 

The  gratitude  of  Dion,  even  according  to  his  pane* 
gyrist,  did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  liberal  ge- 
nerosity of  Dionysius.  Proposing  to  use  the  means, 
which  he  owed  to  it,  for  rausing  troops  to  make  war 
Plat.  Tit.  against  his  benefactor,  it  is  said  he  consulted  Plato 
p.  ^.  on  the  subject,  whose  scholar  and  friend  it  was  his 
boast  to  have  been.  .  Plato  strongly  dissuaded,  but 
Dion  nevertheless  persevered.  At  this  time  more 
than  a  thousand  Sicilian  exiles  were  living  in 
Greece.  It  seems  probable  that  the  greater  number, 
or  perhaps  all,  were  a  relic  of  the  party  in  the  seve- 
ral cities  of  the  iland,  which  we  have  seen  so  viru- 
lent and  inflexible  in  animosity  against  the  elder 
Dionysius.  Scarcely  thirty  could  be  ingaged  to 
follow  Dion,  M'ho  had  been  so  many  years  a  princi- 
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pal  person  of  the  opposite  party.  Many  of  them  sect. 
seem  to  have  been  of  those  expelled  from  Naxus ;  .^J^J-^/ 
and  these,  holding  together  under  an  eminent  man 
of  their  own  city,  Andromachus,  whose  wealth  in- 
abled,  as  his  talents  qualified  him,  to  be  a  chief  in 
adventure,  drew  many  others  with  them.  The 
colony  established  in  the  Naxian  territory,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  rebellious  Sicels,  seems,  in  the 
neglect  of  the  Syracusan  government,  distracted 
through  the  dissipated  character  of  the  general-au- 
tocrator,  to  have  been  at  this  time  in  decay.  An- 
dromachus, using  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  well 
seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  possessed 
himself  of  the  height  of  Taurus,  where  the  Sicels 
so  long  resisted  the  elder  Dionysius ;  and,  from  that 
commanding  situation,  he  vindicated  for  his  follow- 
ers in  a  great  degree  the  possession  and  injoyment 
of  the  whole  Naxian  territory.  His  circumstances 
made  the  lofty  fastness  preferable  to  the  otherwise 
far  more  convenient  situation  of  the  old  town  of 
Naxus  below  it,  and  under  his  able  direction,  his 
settlement,  retaining  the  name  of  Tauromenium, 
quickly  became  a  florishing  republic.  Timsus, 
whose  Sicilian  history,  now  unfortunately  known 
only  by  the  quotations  of  other  writers,  has  alreddy 
occurred  for  notice,  was  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
republic  of  Tauromenium. 

Meanwhile  both  Dion  and  Heracleides  had  been 
levying  forces  in  Peloponnesus,  for  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  themselves  in  Syracuse  ;  and  as  the 
deranged  state  of  the  government  there  had  afforded 
incouragement  and  opportunity  for  Andromachus, 
so  his  success  would  afford  incouragement  and  pro- 
mote opportunity  for  the  Syracusan  exiles.  Intelli- 
gence of  their  preparations,  and  of  the  actual  seizure 
of  Tauromenium   by   Andromachus,  alarmed  the 
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CHAP.    Syrsicuaan  idministration*    The  direct  passage  bum 
J^J^^^  Pdoponnesus  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Sicily^  was 
rarely  ventured  by  the  antient  ships  of  war :  they 
commonly,  as  we  have  had  occasion  formerly  to 
observe,  ranged  the  coast  of  Epirus,  till  opposite 
the  lapygian  promontory,  and  then  proceeded  by 
the  ItaUan  headlands  to  the  Sicilian  shore.     The 
occupation  of  Tauromenium,  if  its  occupiers  were 
in  concert,  as  might  reasonably  be  apprehended, 
with  Dion  and  Heracleides,  would  give  facility  to 
invasion  on  that  side,  and  perhaps  might  afford  c^- 
portunity  |dso  to  detooh  some  of  the  Italian  cities 
from  the  Syracusan  alliance.    The  danger  appeared 
so  threatening,  that  Dionysius  and  PhiUstus  went 
together  to  Italy  to  provide  against  it. 
B.  C.358.      Meanwhile  Dion,  far  leas  successful  than  Hera- 
01. 105.3.  Qjeides  in  ingaging  Sicilian  refugees,  yet  having 
collected  some  mercenary  troops,  and  holding  in* 
telUgence  in  Sicily,  resolved  upon  a  measure  which 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  novelty  and  boldness. 
The  direct  passage,  very  hazardous  for  the  antient 
Fittt.  Tit.    ships  of  war,  was  far  from  being  equally  so  for  the 
Diodlie.  ships  of  burthen.     Dion  therefore  imbarked  his 
^'^'        troops  in  merchant- vessels,    and  steered  to  the 
Flat.  Yit.    south  of  Sicily  ;  but,  avoiding  the  Grecian  towns, 
he  held  on  his  course  to  Africa,  forced  thither,  as 
his  friends  gave  out,  by  the  wind.     Tlience  how« 
ever  he  proceeded,  not  to  any  Grecian  settlement, 
but  to  Minoa,  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  the  Agri- 
gentine  territory.     There   he  was  received  as  a 
friend  by  the  Carthaginian  governor^  who  gave 
him  important  assistance  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
purpose.      Dion  hastened  his  march,    with    his 
small  forqe,  toward.  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginian 
governor  meanwhile  managed  for  him  the  convey- 
ance of  arms,  which  he  had  brought  to  distribute 
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among  his  partizans  in  the  iland.  The  friendship  sect. 
of  Carthage  moreover  would  procure  him  the  friend-  ,^J1J^^ 
ly  aid  of  all  the  Sicans,  and  probably  some  of  the 
Sicels,  and  perhaps  even  some  of  the  Greeks  ;  for 
few  of  the  Grecian  towns,  especially  of  the  west  of 
the  iland,  v^ere  without  a  Carthaginian  party''*. 
But  everywhere  all  who  were  adverse  to  the  ruling 
party,  and  all  who  apprehended  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Dionysius  was  tottering,  would  be  half 
prepared  to  join  him.  In  a  proclamation  adapted 
to  the  general  temper,  or  to  the  temper  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  Dion  declared  that  his 
purpose  was  to  give  liberty  to  all  ;  and  before  he 
reached  Syracuse,  he  had  collected  an  army,  it  is 
said,  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

Probable  as  it  is  that  with  all  the  advantage 
which  Dionysius  had,  in  the  able  advice  of  Philis* 
tus,  there  would  be  considerable  errors  in  his  ad* 
ministration,  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  none 
regarding  public  measures,  are  specified  by  the 
adverse  historians.  They  pry  into  his  house  and 
his  family  for  accusation  against  him.  When 
Dion's  purpose  of  bringing  war  against  his  country 
was  ascertained  by  open  preparation,  in  revenge  for 
his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  they  say,  Dionysius 
compelled  his  sister,  Dion's  wife,  to  repudiate  her 
^usbond  and  take  another.  The  credit  due  to  such 
an  account  from  an  adverse  faction,  whether  for  the 
manner  and  circumstances,  or  for  the  fact  itself, 

7<  It  seems  probable  that  if  the  histoiy  of  Phllistus  had 
remained  to  us,  we  should  have  seen  that  the  Carthaginian 
connection  was  the  popular  topic,  urged  by  the  party  of 
Dionysius,  that  pressed  most  against  Dion ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  to  counterwork  this  that  the  accusation  was  re- 
torted, evidently  enough  without  foundation,  and  yet  inge- 
niously enough  to  have  perhaps  some  effect  upon  the  popular 
mind  at  the  time,  against  the  elder  Dionysius. 

VOL.  v.  62 
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CHAP,   is  very  difficult  to  estimate.    But  the  admioifin* 
^^^JJi^  tion,  in  the  absence  of  Dionysius  and  PbilistuSt 
remained  certainly  in  hands  either  weak  or  faithless. 
Dion  became  master  of  the  ci^  without  a  blow* 
Diod.1.16.  the  iland  only  excepted.     The  numerous  pc^ula* 
tion,  some  part  always  disposed  to  Dion,  a  greater 
part  indisposed  to  the  existing  administration,  and 
expecting  the  desired  arrival  of  Heracleides,  some 
swayed  by  the  alarm  of  the  moment,  and  some  by 
the  incouragement,  all  flocked  out  to  meet,  and 
earn  the  favor  or  allay  the  resentment  of  the  rising 
Plat.  Tit.    power.     Dion,  in  a  sort  of  royal,  or  as  it  would  be 
***"'        called  by  an  adverse  party,  tyrannical  state,  con- 
spicuous  for  his  fine  armour,  and  surrounded  by  a 
body-guard  of  foreiners,  addressed  the  obsequioiis 
multitude,  and  recommended  the  immediate  elec- 
tion of  commanders,  fit,  he  said,  in  the  style  com- 
monly used  for  alluring  the  multitude,  to  lead  them 
to  the  overthrow  of  tyranny  and  the  establishment 
of  freedom.     The  choice,  under  the  existing  cir- 
Pint.  Tit.    cumstances,  could  not  be  dubious  ;  universal  ac- 
p.  m.  E.  clamation  raised  Dion  and  his  brother  Megacles  to 
the  high  office  of  autocrator-generals,     and  abody- 
guard  was  allowed  them,  as  appurtenant  to  that 
dignity.      No  symptom  of  opposition  appearinf^, 
they  led  the  way,  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  through 
Diod.1.16.  Achradina  to  the  agora.     Sacrifices,  thanksgivings, 
festivals,   whatever  might  incourage    among    the 
people  the  hope  and  imagination  of  great  advan- 
tages in  the  revolution,  followed ;  and  while  the 
informed  and  serious  looked  with  anxious  appre- 
hension to  the  future,  the  thoughtiess  multitude 
injoyed  for  the  moment  a  real  happiness,  for  which 
they  paid  Dion  with  the  grossest  flattery,  equalling 
him  with  the  gods. 
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But  that  govemmant  which  had  made  Syracuse  sect. 
the  greatest  chy  of  the  Greek  fiati<^,  the  capital  ^^^^.^ 
of  the  florishing  settlements  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  had  been  able  to  maintain  it  so  many 
years  in  so  uncommon  a  tranquility,  tho  thus  vio- 
lently  interrupted,  and  put  in  imminent  danger,  was 
not  so  to  be  in  a  moment  overthrown  and  annihi- 
lated. Dionysius  and  Philistus,  returning  not  till 
seven  days  after  Dion  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  city,  found  themselves  nevertheless,  by  the 
command  of  the  strong  fortress  of  the  iland,  by  the 
attachment  of  the  fleet,  and  by  an  interest  yet 
among  those  who  had  submitted  to  Dion,  in  cir- 
cumstances to  propose  an  accommodation  by  which 
civil  war  might  have  been  avoided.  But  Dion, 
haughty  and  unbending,  for  so  much  even  his 
panegyrists  allow,  would  accede  to  no  equal  terms, 
and  yet  feared  the  unpopularity  likely  to  be  incur- 
red by  the  refusal  of  them.  To  obviate  this,  his 
partisans  imputed  insincerity  to  their  adversaries  in 
proposing  negotiation.  Arms  then  being  resorted 
to,  and  Dion,  while  his  troops  were  roughly  hand- 
led, being  himself  severely  wounded,  his  partisans 
reproached  Dionysius  for  breach  of  faith,  as  if  a  Diod.i.i6, 
treaty  had  been  going  forward  or  even  Concluded.  ^'  ^^ 
Nevertheless  Dionysius  again  invited  negotiations,  c.  13. 
which  Dion  persevered  in  avoiding,  while  he  dili- 
gently prosecuted  works  for  blockading  the  fortress. 
Composition,  even  his  encomiasts  avow,  was  not 
his  purpose  ;  he  would  compel  Dionysius  either 
to  surrender  at  discretion  or  quit  Sicily. 

The  rapidity  and  the  amount  of  Dion's  first  suc- 
cess had  brought  unexpected  credit  to  his  cause ; 
but  when  the  extent  of  his  design  became  more 
manifest,  and  men  had  leisure  to  reflect  a  little  upoft 
the  probable  and  even  necessary  consequences  of  a 
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CHAP,    revolution,  his  progress  was  presently  checked,  and 
xxxii.    jj  appeared  that  an  adverse  party,  or  even  more 


than  one  adverse  party  remained,  capable  of  con- 
Diod.1.16*  tending  with  him  for  superiority.  The  fleet  con- 
^*-  ■  tinned  faithful  to  the  old  government,  and  Philistus, 
passing  again  to  Italy,  where  also  its  interest  was 
yet  good,  he  procured  from  Rhegium  alone,  florish* 
ing  under  the  party  established  in  power  by  the  el- 
der Dionysius,  five  hundred  horse.  He  did  not 
fear  then  to  return  to  Syracuse  by  land ;  and  Leon- 
tin!  having  declared  for  Dion,  he  made  a  vigorous 
assault  upon  it*  He  was  repelled,  but  he  proceed- 
ed without  any  check  to  his  march,  and  joined 
Dionysius  in  the  citadel. 

Meanwhile  in  the  city  things  had  taken  a  new 
face.  Dion  had  quickly  ceased  to  be  the  god  who 
could  command  the  minds  of  all  men.  Alreddy 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  had  appeared  among 
the  multitude,  when  Heracleides  arrived  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  was  received  with  extensive 
satisfaction.  He  pretended  the  same  zeal  with 
Dion  for  what  they  called  the  popular  cause, 
against  Dionysius ;  but  with,  little  dispositioa 
to  coalesce  with  Dion,  and  none  to  act  under 
bis  orders.  He  had  found  among  the  Sicilian 
exiles,  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  states,  a  fa* 
vor  which  Dion  could  not  obtain.  He  brought  a 
force  with  him  considerably  greater ;  and  the  popu- 
larity of  his  character  seems  to  have  produced 
shortly  some  desertion  in  the  Syracusan  fleet,  which 
Dion  had  vainly  tempted.  Nor  was  Heracleides 
supported  only  by  the  multitude.  Those  of  higher 
Coni-Nep.  rank,  either  disgusted  with  the  haughty  manner,  or 
piut?vit  fearing  the  imperious  temper  of  Dion,  concurred  in 
^■flTk  *®  policy  of  supporting  a  rival.  Dion  was  com- 
^'  pelled  to  concede,  so  far  that,  the  command  in 
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chief  of  the  ktndforce  remaining  to  him,  Hera- 
cleides  was  appointed,  by  a  popular  decree,  to  the 
independent  command  of  the  fleet.  Dion  had  assum*  Coni.Nep. 
ed  a  guard  for  his  person,  and  a  similar  guard  was, 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  allowed  to  Heracleides. 
Jointly  they  seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  nothing 
tl>at  might  give  them,  equally  at  least  with  either 
Dionysius,  a  claim  to  the  title  of  tyrants  of  .Syra* 
cuse. 

• '  Herac^ides  soon  collected  a  fleet  such  that  he 
could  offer  battle,  and  he  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
The  veteran  Philistus,  %vho  commanded  against 
him,  fell.  Plutarch  has  related  his  fate  as  reported 
by  Timonides,  an  associate  in  arms  of  Dion,  to  his 
fHend  the  philosopher  Speusippus  in  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  Philistus  was  made  prisoner 
in  the  ship  in  which,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  he 
had  bravely  fought.  Neither  his  age,  nor  the  cou-  Pint-vit. 
rage,  what  at  that  age  he  had  demonstrated,  nor  the  ^il^^'^. 
universally-acknowleged  merit  of  fidelity  to  princi- 
ple and  steddiness  in  friendship  through  so  long 
and  active  a  life,  moved  any  spark  of  generosity  in  his 
illiberal  victors,  the  friends  of  the  reporter.  Stript 
naked,  his  body,  shrunk  and  shrivelled  with  years, 
while  his  mind  remained  so  vigorous,  was  exhibited 
to  the  derision  of  the  thoughtless  multitude,  and, 
not  till  they  were  sated  with  the  abominable  joke, 
he  was  deliberately  put  to  death.  Boys  were  then 
incouraged  to  drag  the  corpse  about  the  cit}%  and 
the  odious  scene  was  concluded  by  tumbling  it,  de- 
nied the  rites  of  burial,  into  the  stonequarries.  It 
marks  a  strong  stain  in  the  character  of  the  times, 
perhaps  even  mor6  than  of  the  man,  that  such  a 
person  as  Timasus,  son  of  the  respectable  chief  of 
Naxus,  giving  a  similar  account  of  this  base  re- 
venge, testified  a  malignant  satisfaction  in  it,  which 
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CHAP,   kas  dnawn  censure  eyen  ffom  Platarch.    The  hU- 
^,,^^^^  toriaii  Ephorus,  abo  a  cotemporaiy,  aeems  to  have 
£iat.  lit.    been  unwilling  to  allow  that  Philistus^  whose  cha- 
racter he  admired,  and  whose  fiite  he  lamented^ 
Diod.1.16.  would  submit  to  be  taken  alire.  Diodortis,  apparent- 
^'  ^^'        ly  following  his  account,  says  that  Philiscus,  seeing 
resistance  useless,  and  escape  impossible,  to  avcnd 
the  indignities  expected  from  such  rancorous  ene- 
mies, destroyed  himself.     Concerning  the  scanda^ 
kms  insults  to  the  dead  body,  avowed  as  laatter  of 
trimnph  by  the  victorious  party,  all  have  agreed^ 
The  superiority  of  character  of  the  venenUe  sof- 
lerer  seems  to  have  been  hardly  less  genemlly  ac*^ 
knowleged.     The  cause  indeed,  in  which  hb  tdenis 
were  exerted^  would  of  course  bring  on  him  repro^ 
batioa  firom  its  opponents ;  yet  his  high  merit  with 
the^  ptrty  with  which  through  a  long  life  he  acted^ 
has  been  admitted  by  alF^    The  loss  therefore  of 
his  history  of  Sicilian  aflbirs,  which  Cicero  esteem- 
ed highly,  for  style  and  manner,  as  well  as  for  die 
antter,  will  be  esteemed  among  the  greatest  that 
we  have  suffered  firom  the  barbarism  of  ^  middle 
agcs^. 

^VoVoro;  ds  ruv  <ptKm  rotg  Swagai^  ysyovC)^,     Diod.  I.  16.  c.  16. 
7'  Pliilistiim,  doctum  hominem  et  difigentem.    De  Dlvki.  L 
}.  e.  20.    CatoDem  cum  Philisto  U  Thacydide  eoaipararts  T— 
Q^uos  enim  ne  e  Graeeift  qttkquam  imitari  potest    De  Clar. 
or.  c.  85. 
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SECTION  III. 

Declining  popiOariiy  of  Dion  ;  advaneing  InJUunte  of  Heradeidtf.  jRe- 
ireat  ofDton  from  S^raeute.  IU^Suuum  of  JSerodeideM.  Recoil  of 
Dion^  and  Failure  again  of  Popularity,  Interference  of  the  Laeedm' 
monians*    Surrender  of  the  Citadel  to  Dion, 

By  the  defeat  of  the  fieet,  and  the  loss  of  the  man  sect. 
who,  equally  for  politics  and  war,  was  his  ablest  >.^n^^^w/ 
and  most  faithftjl  adviser,  Dionysius  was  reduced 
to  a  situation  of  extreme  peril  and  difficulty.  •  Im* 
mediately  he  again  tried  negotiation ;  founding 
perhaps  some  hope  in  the  knowlege  of  dissension 
among  his  enemies.  Dicxi,  pressed  by  the  popu- 
larity of  Hemcleides,  was  now  disposed  to  modera- 
tion toward  Dionysius.  Claiming  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  Syracuse,  he  had  demanded  public  pay  for  more 
than  diree  thousand  mercenaries  ingaged  in  his  ser* 
vice  ;  but,  thwarted  l^  the  hifluence  of  Heracleides, 
he  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  sanction  of  a 
popular  vote.  His  situation,  in  consequence, 
pledged  as  he  was  to  the  troops,  became  highly 
distressing.  In  this  state  of  things  Dionysius  of'  i)iod.i.i6. 
fered  a  sum  equal  to  five  months  pay  for  the  mer-  piutJvit. 
-cenaries,  and  to  surrender  the  Hand  and  citadel  ^*^'*- 
upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  pass  to  Italy, 
and  injoy  there,  under  security  of  ibe  Syracusan 
^vemment,  the  revenue  of  his  lands  in  Sicily. 
Dion  exerted  his  influence  to  have  the  proposal 
accepted ;  but,  in  the  debate  on  the  question  in  the 
general  assembly,  free  vent  was  given  to  the  harsh- 
est invective  against  him  and  his  forein  troops,  to 
which  the  people  so  listened  that  he  was  unable  to 
carry  his  proposal.  The  tricks  to  which  demo- 
cratical  government  is  peculiarly  liable,  were,  if  his 
panegyrist  may  be  trusted,  resorted  to  for  bringing 
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CHAP,  farther  discredit  upon  him.  A  man  named  Sosis, 
,^^^5i/  ^"  ^^^  course  of  a  bitter  harangue,  accused  him  of 
aiming  at  the  tyranny.  The  next  day  the  same 
man-  came  bloody  into  the  agora,  asserting  that  he 
had  been  wounded  by  Dion's  forein  soldiers,  and 
hardly  escaped  assassination.  Freedom  of  speech, 
he  said,  and  all  freedom  would  shortly  be  banished 
fix)m  Syracuse,  if  such  crimes  went  unpunished. 
Inquiry  being  immediately  instituted,  the  falsehood 
of  the  story  was  fully  proved,  and  Sosis,  in  due 
course  of  law,  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  at- 
tempted imposture,  and  executed.  Whether,  how- 
ever, we  suppose  Sosis  false,  or  Plutarch  preju- 
diced or  misguided,  the  story  assists  to  mark  the 
state  of  Syracuse  at  the  time.  Its  happy  days  were 
gone  by ;  and  the  time  was  qome  for  citizens  to  be 
liable  to  insult  smd  violence  from  forein  troops^  and 
for  the  soverein  assembly  to  be  misled  by  impostors. 
Plat.  vit.  But  the  popular  suspicion  of  Dion,  and  dislike  of 
p.  973.  £.  his  forein  troops,  did  not  die  with  Sosis.  While 
he  was  in  vain  endevoring  to  obtdn  an  allowance 
from  the  public  that  might  inable  him  to  discharge 
lii^  ingagements,  a  measure  was  proposed,  which 
might  straiten  his  private  means.  Citizens,  it  was 
said  in  the  general  assembly,  who  had  deserved 
well  and  were  in  >vant,  should  be  provided  vvith 
the  necesss^ry,  before  forein  mercenaries  were  re- 
.warded.  ,  A  division  of  lands  was  accordingly  de- 
creed, how  far  to  the  injury  of  legal  property,  and 
how  fer  to  the  particular  injury  of  Dion,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  greatest  landed  proprietor  among 
the  Syracusans,  we  have  no  information.  A  mea- 
sure followed,  however,  which  deprived  Dion  of  all 
official  autliority :  it  was  decreed  that  there  should 
be  a  new  election  of  generals,  and  that  instead  of 
one,  or  two,  there  should  be  no  less  than  twen^- 
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five.      Heracleides  was  chosen  of  this  numerous    sect. 
board,  but  Dion  was  omitted.  K^\r^^ 

Dion's  situation  was  now  highly  cri^tcaL  For- 
tunately for  him,  while  the  favor  of  the  Syracusan 
citizens  so  failed,  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries  but 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  for  his  mercenary 
army  to  make  common  cause  with  him.  Confident  J^'^-^- 
in  the  superiority  which  discipline  and  practice  in  piit.*ut ' 
war  would  give  to  their  small  number  over  the  Sy-  ^^^' 
racusan  multitude,  habituated  to  a  relaxed  military 
system  in  an  uncommon  length  of  peace,  they  pro- 
posed to  right  themselves  and  their  commander  by 
force.  But  Dion  would  not,  with  a  band  of  forein* 
ers,  begin  hostilities  against  his  country,  whose  de- 
Hveter  it  had  been  his  boast  to  be.  He  persuaded 
hb  little  army  to  abstain  from  violence,  and  march 
under  his  orders  to  Leontini,  where  he  could  in- 
sure it  a  favorable  reception.  Prdbably  Heraclei- 
des was  unable  to  keep  equal  order  among  the  Sy- 
racusans ;  taught  by  himself  to  believe  that  they 
had  a  right  to  exercise  soverein  authority  under  no 
rule  but  then:  fancy.  Under  no  regular  command 
accordingly  they  pursued  Dion ;  and  treating  with 
scom  his  admonition  to  forbear  violence,  they  made 
it  necessary  for  his  troops  to  chastize  their  injuri- 
ous agression.  He  interfered,  with  politic  humani- 
ty, to  check  the  slaughter,  while  they  directed  their 
precipitate  flight  to  Syracuse,  and  he  pursued  his 
march  to  Leontini. 

The  dissension  among  those  who  claimed  to  be 
assertors  of  the  liberties  of  Syracuse,  had  afforded 
some  relief  to  Dionysius  and  his  firiends  in  the 
iland.     The  blockade  indeed  was  continued,  so  that  Diod.i.i6. 

c.  17 

a  failure  of  provisions  threatened ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  enemy's  decided  naval  superiority  since  the 
batde  in  which  Philistus  fell,  opportunity  was  found 
VOL.  V.  63 
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CHAP,  for  Dionjrsjus  himself  to  go,  in  quest  of  supplies,  to 
,^.^^ii^  Italy,  where  his  interest  was  yet  good.  The  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  meanwhile  was  committed  to 
his  son  Apollocrates ;  and  its  numbers  and  fidelity 
with  the  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  the  place, 
sufficed  to  make  assault  vain.  Want  however  be- 
came  pressing,  and  a  negotiation  for  its  surrender, 
was  going  forward,  when  a  convoy  from  Locri  came 
in  sight.  The  Syracusans  launched  and  manned 
their  triremes,  and  proceeded  against  it  as  to  a  sure 
prey.  But  Nypsius,  a  man  of  approved  valor  and 
talent,  who  commanded  it,  conducted  the  contest  so 
ably,  against  a  very  superior  force,  that,  tho  he  lost 
four  triremes,  he  carried  in  his  whole  convoy. 

Heracleides  is  said  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
considerable  number  of  principal  men^^,  but  all  ac- 
counts indicate  that  the  power  which  inabled  him 
at  the  same  time  to  contend  with  Dionysius  and 
drive  Dion  from  Syracuse,  was  acquired  prin- 
cipally by  excessive  indulgence  and  flattery  to  the 
multitude.  The  people,  in  consequence,  became 
utterly  unruly  ;  they  would  consider  the  destruction 
or  capture  of  four  triremes,  in  the  late  action,  as  a 
victory  important  enough  to  be  celebrated  by  a 
public  festival;  and  tiieir  generals,  whether  ac- 
commodating tiiemselves  to  the  popular  fimcy,  or 
^J^-^-^^- following  their  own  inclination,  are  said  to  have 
piat'vit!   joined  in  the  dissolution  of  moral  order  and  mili- 


Dion. 
P« 


^4  tary  discipline,  so  as  to  have  disabled  themselves 
^»®-  by  inebriety.  Nypsius,  watchful,  and  supplied 
with  intelligence,  sallying  in  a  critical  moment  with 
his  whole  garrison,  became  master  of  the  two  quar- 
ters of  the  city  adjoining  to  the  hai'bor^. 

7€  Neque  is  minus  yalebat  apud  optimates,  qaonim  conseasii 
pneerat  classi.    Corn.  Nep.  v.  Dioo. 

''^  Platarch,  wbo  commonly  paints  with  a  broad  brash,  re- 
gardless of  nice  distinctions,   and  often  indolges  in  a  veiy 
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The  friends  of  Dion  who  had  remaihed  ia  Sjrrar    sect. 

TTI 

cuse,  inconiiaged  by  this  misfortune  to  the  govern-  ^^^^!^ 
ment  of  Heracleides,  now  ventured  again,  in  con- 
versation and  in  debate,  to  push  the  interest  of 
their  party  through  that  of  its  chief.  It  was  become 
evident,  they  said,  that  there  was  but  one  man  ca- 
pable of  averting  from  S]rracuse  the  horror  of  return-  ^ 
ing  under  the  odious  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  Ano- 
^r  indeed  in  his  circumstances  might  think  only 
of  revenge  for  the  gross  ill-usage  he  had  received  ; 
but  Dion's  magnanimity  and  patriotism,  it  need  not 
be  doubted,  would  forgive  the  offence  of  the  Syra< 
Cusan  people,  and  receive  them  as  repentant  diil- 
dren.  The  defect  of  the  policy  of  Heracleides, 
just  before  experienced  in  prosperity,  now  equally 
showed  itself  in  adversity.  He  was  obliged  to  con- 
cur in  an  invitation,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  for 
Dion  to  return  to  Syracuse.  There  could  indeed 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Dion's  reddiness  to  grant 
the  request,  which  was,  with  the  restoration  of  his 
property,  to  raise  him  again  to  the  first  situation  in 
the  commonwealth'^.  To  obtain  such  advantages 
his  proud  mind  did  not  disdain  a  compromise  with 
Heracleides.  The  board  of  twenty-five  generals 
was  dissolved  of  course  ;  Dion  was  elected  gene- 
raI-a\itocrator  with  Jfleracleides,  as  the  elder  Diony- 
sius  had  formerly  been  with  Hipparinus,  and  it  was 
settled  that  the  landforce  should  be  under  Dion's 

indiBcriiiUDate  use  of  hard  names  and  foul  language,  calls  Nyp* 
sius's  troops  altogether  barbarians.  But  Diodonis's  narrative, 
and  the  tenor  even  of  Plutarch's  account,  marks  them  to  have 
been  mostly  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks ;  tho  possibly,  with 
the  Luc^an  troops,  there  may  have  been  some  Lucanians, 
and  possibly  a  few  Gauls  or  Spaniards. 

^  Plutarch  describes  much  good  acting  on  the  occasion^ 
With  considerable  stage  effect ;  but  the  stoiy  is  not  fit  for 
serious  hlstoryi 
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CHAP,  orders,  and  that  H^racleides,  still  the  popular 
J^^^^  character,  especially  with  the  seamen,  should  have 
the  independent  command  of  the  fleet.  Dion  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  use  the  well<4isciplined 
troops  which  had  returned  with  him  against  Diony- 
sius,  and  with  such  effect  that  Nypsius  was  socni 
compelled  to  abandon  his  conquest,  and  withdraw 
again  within  the  iland^* 

The  zeal  of  Dion's  friends,  on  his  return,  but 
still  more  on  this  success,  broke  out  in  gross  ex- 
travagancies. They  paid  him  divine  honors ; 
Diodorus  says  as  a  hero,  or  demigod :  Plutarch, 
to  whom,  under  the  Roman  empire,  the  absurd 
profaneness  was  familiar,  says  they  called  him  a 
god.  Such  extravagance  could  not  but  maintain 
and  increase  jealousy  among  the  friends  of  He* 
racleides.  It  was  indeed  an  ill*fated  citv  whose 
internal  peace  depejided  upon  the  agreement  of 
rival  chiefs,  supported  by  parties  old  in  mutual  ani- 
piut.  Tit.  mosity.    Dion  was  still  bent  upon  that  scheme  of 

p.  981.  D. 

^  Plutarch  pretends  that  Dion^s  retoni  was  opposed  by 
HeracleideSf  who  was  made  prisoner  by  him,  and  owed  life 
and  liberty  to  his  generosity.  His  own  account  of  transactions, 
confused  and  sometimes  contradictoiy  as  it  is,  however, 
shows  this  very  little  likely  ;  and  from  Diodorua  and  Nepoa 
it  appears  clearly  untrue.  But  without  such  improvement 
of  the  genuine  accounts  of  Dion^s  life,  Plutarch  would  have 
wanted  ground,  for  some  line  declamation,  which  he  has  in- 
troduced, on  clemency  and  magnanimity.  Yet  however  ad- 
mirable such  declamation  may  be,  to  found  it  on  the  demo- 
lition of  the  truth  and  even  probability  of  history,  is  a  practice 
surely  not  without  inconvenience  ;  and  the  invective  which 
we  find  against  Heracleides,  as  a  popular  leader  on  one 
hand,  and  against  either  Dionysius,  as  tyrants,  on  the  other,  i^i 
so  marked  with  malignity,  and,  as  not  only  Biodoms  «n<l 
Nepos,  but  more  respectable  writers  also,  Isocrates  and 
Polybitts,  show,  so  unsupported  by  fact,  that  even  the  moral 
tendency  altogether  of  the  tale  seems  at  best  very  ques- 
tionable 
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an  improved  iconstitution,  said  to  have  been  con* 
certed  with  Plato.    For  whatever  cause  this  was 
di8ai^[m>ved  by  the  first  Dkmysius,  under  Avhom  it 
seems  to  have  been  conceived,  or  by  the  second,  to 
whom  Dion,  according  to  his  panegyrist,   would 
allow  no  rest  for  his  urgency  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, it  was  not  a  plan  for  increasing,  but  fqr 
checking  the   popular  power.     After  his  master,  Sj^*^*** 
Plato,  Dion  called  democracy  not  a  government,  p.  98*i.  D. 
but  a  market  for  governors,  or,  if  a  cant  phrase,  the 
only  apposite  one  our  language  affords,  might  be 
allowed,  a  jobmarket.    But  the  power,    and   of 
course  the  safety  of  Heracleides  and  his  principal 
supporters,  depended  upon  their  influence  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people.     Any  check  there- 
fore upon  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly, 
they  were  led  by  the  most  pressing  interest  to  op- 
pose.    Dion,  supported  by  bis  mercenary  army,  ^*^^^*** 
resisted  the  execution  of  the  decree  which  had  p-  979.  c. 
actually  passed,  for  the  partition  of  lands  and  dis- 
tribution of  houses.     Perhaps  his  end  was  just  and 
patriotic,  but  his  measure  appears  to  have  been 
violent  and  tyrannical.     He  could  not  conceal  his 
dis^tisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  Heracleides 
to  the   independent  command    of  the    fleet.     A  Com-Nep. 
phrase  of  Homer,  much  noticed  in  antient  and  in  ^ ' 
modern  times,  was  frequently  in  his  mouth,  which 
Pope  has  well,  tho  strongly  turned,  *  That  worst  of 
*  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd  :'   and  this  with  the       ' 
comment  which  ingenious  opponents  could  add, 
did  him  great  injury  in  popular  estimation. 

With  two  parties,  thus  only  not  at  open  war  with- 
in the  city,  and  a  third,  against  which  both  carried 
arms,  in  the  citadel,  Syracuse  could  not  be  the  flo-     ^ 
rishing  and  commanding  state  which  it  had  been 
under  either  Dionysius ;  and  yet  among  the  Sict- 
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CHAP,  lian  cities  S]rracuae  was  still  powerful.  Among 
^^^IJ^  all  those  cities  there  was  yet  a  relic  of  the  party  of 
Dionysius.  This  being  what  had  always  been  the 
Laoedasmonian  party,  seems,  in  its  existing  distress^ 
to  have  ingaged  the  attention  of  the  LacedsBmonian 
government,  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
Dion  ^^^  aff^^  assistance.  Pharax,  a  Lacedaemonian,  as  we 
P.979.E.  learn  from  Plutarch  (in  our  copies  of  Diodorus, 
there  occurs  here  an  intermission  of  all  notice  of 
Sicilian  a&irs  for  near  four  years)  charged  with  the 
interests  of  his  government  in  Sicily,  was  in  the 
Agrigentine  territoiy  with  some  troops  uqder  his 
command.  This  was  considered  by  the  Syraousan 
government  as  highly  threatening  to  their  interests 
Plutarch,  commonly  careless  of  coherency,  and 
here  more  than  commonly  defective  and  confused, 
assigns  no  cause  for  their  alarm,  but  proceeds  to  re* 
late  that,  ceasing  to  press  the  siege  of  the  ilahd, 
th^  sent  the  greatest  part  of  their  force,  the  army 
under  Dion,  the  fleet  under  Heracleides,  to  oppose 
Pharax.  Between  such  rivals  however  as  Dion 
and  Heracleides,  just  cooperation  was  little  to  be 
expected.  Dion,  compelled  by  the  impatience  of 
his  licentious  army  to  fight  at  disadvantage,  was  de-» 
feated.  Heracleides,  presently  after,  without  com^^ 
municating  his  purpose  to  the  commander  of  the 
landforce,  sailed  eastward.  Dion,  apprehending  he 
was  gone  for  Syracuse,  in  extreme  jealousy  so  has- 
tened thither  with  his  cavalry,  that,  tho  it  was  night 
before  he  moved,  he  arrived,  by  a  march  of  eigh^ 
miles,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  next  day. 

This  appears  to  have  been  esteemed  by  Dion's 
partizans  a  very  meritorious  exploit.  Whether  it 
was  on  any  fair  ground  to  be  justified,  we  are  with* 
out  means  to  judge,  but  it  was  clearly  a  great  party 
stroke,  for  Heracleides,  and  his  principd  friend^ 
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were  excluded  from  the  city.  Nevertheless  it  was  sect. 
far  from  placing  Dion  and  his  party  in  any  easy  cir-  ,,^^^1^ 
cumstances  there  ;  deprived  of  all  cooperation  from 
the  fleet,  which  remained  strongly  attached  to  He- 
racleides.  But  the  fleet  felt  the  want  of  the  city, 
not  less  than  the  city  of  the  fleet.  The  induce- 
ments to  accommodation  being  mutual,  and  a  La- 
cedaemonian, Gaesylus,  becoming  mediator,  a  re- 
conciliation, for  the  present,  between  tlie  rival 
chiefs,  was  effected. 

What  was  the  policy  of  the  Lacedaemonian  go- 
vernment at  this  time,  in  regard  to  Sicilian  affairs, 
or  what  the  views  of  either  Pharax  or  Gaesylus,  its 
officers  and  ministers,  does  not  appear.  No  con- 
sequenceis  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Pharax  against 
Dion  are  mentioned.  The  conduct  of  Gaesylus 
however  shows  that  the  old  connection  of  Lacedse- 
mon  with  the  party  of  Dionysius  no  longer  subsist- 
ed, and  that,  on  the  contrary  its  weight  was  rather 
given  to  the  opposite  scale.  Pressed  then  by  sea 
and  land,  with  former  friends  become  adverse,  and 
means  no  longer  occurring  to  avert  threatened  fa- 
mine, ApoUocrates  negotiated  with  Dion  in  pre- 
ference to  Heracleides  for  a  capitulation.  Surren- 
dering then  the  iland  and  citadel,  he  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  with  his  followers  to  his  father  in  Italy. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Powtr  cf  Dion,    Mtatwru  for  refimung  the  ConstUulion,    Jtuatnnor 
Hon  of  HeracUides.     Tyrofiny  and  AsiOsHnaiion  of  Dion, 

CHAP.    The  reconciliation  of  Dion  and  Heracleides  having 
^^^^^^  been  produced  m^erly  by  political  necessity,  their 
contest  for  superiority  began  again  when  the  ne- 
Piut-vit     cessity  ceased.      Dion   represented  to  the  people 
p.*  980.  A.  that  the  expence  of  the  fleet,  which  pressed  heavily 
upon  them,  might  now  be  spared.      The  fleet  was 
laid  up,  and  its  commander  reduced  to  a  private 
station,  while  Dion    remained    general-autocrator, 
without  any  other  in  a  situation  to  balance  his  au- 
thority''*. 

Dion  was  now,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from 
antient  writers,  not  less  than  either  Dionysius  had 
been,  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  differing  princi- 
pally in  the  ^vant  of  that  popularity  through  wHich 
the  first  Dionysius  had  executed  such  great  things 
in  peace  and  in  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  ex- 
tended the  supremacy  of  Syracuse  over  the  whole 
Grecian  interest  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all ;  a  popularity  which,  passing  as  a 
kind  of  inheritance  to  his  son,  and  adhering  to  him 

^  In  Plutarch^s  account,  the  reduction  of  the  fleet  is  stated 
first,  and  the  surrender  of  the  iland  afterward;  bat  he  is  al* 
ways  careless  of  any  other  order  in  his  narrative  tlian  what 
may  set  a  particular  fact  in  a  striking  point  of  yiew.  He 
wanted  to  pass  at  once  from  the  surrender  of  the  iland  to  m 
display  of  Dion's  greatn^ess  and  glory,  and  for  this  advantage 
he  would  dispense  with  any  explanation  to  his  reader  on  whmt 
ground  his  hero  could  pretend  to  the  people,  or  even  with  a 
view  to  his  own  interest,  desire  them  to  belieTe  that  the  fleet 
was  no  longer  wanted,  while  the  close  blockade  of  the  iland 
was  so  great  an  object  for  all,  and  without  the  fleet  imper- 
sible. 


•rra  Under  great  ddfloiencies  of  conduot,  maintasin*    gficT. 
ed  him  so  long^  and  long  so  pc&aotfullyi  in  hia  high  ^^J^:^ 
situation.     Plutanih,  Amid  the  Most  eittravagant  pa'  vit.  Dion. 
negyric  flf.  DioAv  has  avowed^  in  plain  terms^  that  P'  ^^'^' 
the    Syracwans   hated  hirii^.      Dkm  was   aware  p.  980.  r. 
of  his  own  unpopularity,  and  yet  he  could  persevere 
in^  what  can  otily  be  well  done  through  the  highest 
popularit}%  a  reformation  of  the  conititution.    So 
bent  he  was  upon  his  project^  that  Seeing  his  party 
weak,  he  endevored  to  strengthen  himself  by  forein 
aid.     He  sought  assistance  from  Corinth;  where 
the  tide  of  parent-city  might  soften  the  prejudice 
that  would  attach  against  any  other  forein  power. 

What  Inay  htvt  been  reUly  the  merit  or  dettierit 
of  hii  pladt  we  bare  no  infbrtnatim.  It  may  how- 
ever be  not  unrda^onable  to  believe  that  a  man,  as 
he  Wis,  of  acktiowleged  talents,  who  had  studied 
under  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  and  acted 
many  years  under  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  of 
his  own  or  any  age,  would,  in  altering,  considerably 
improve  a  constitution,  such  as  was  then  the  Syra- 
Gusan ;  Whic^h,  through  interested  ilattery  and  in* 
dalgence  to  the  multitude,  seems  to  have  been  sunk 
to  a  state  not  better  than  that  in  which  we  saw  it 
on  the  first  rise  of  Hermocratesy  at  thd  time  of  the 
Athenian  invasion^  But  in  carrying  his  plan  into 
execution,  he  was  evidently  indiscreet;  highly  in- 
di^reet  tad  highly  arUtfary.  He  seems  clearly 
ftOt  to  have  profited  from  that  admonition  of  the  tra- 
gic poet,  to  which  we  have  alreddy  more  than  once 
Adverted.  When  alarm  and  indignation  at  his  con-  corn.Nep. 
duct  were  manifested  among  the  people,  instead  gf  ▼»ti^ion. 

*^*E(in'tfouv  rdv  £ii(^a^  p.  975.  A.  On  other  occasions  Pfutarchr 
is  ^cn^raHy  a  preacher  of  democratical  doctrine,  bat  here,  to 
revenge  his  hero,  he  is  severe  upon  democracy. 
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CHAP,   endevoring  to  qipease  he  would  overbear.    Hera* 
J^^^  cleides,  reduced  as  he  was  to  a  private  sUoation, 
found  meaas  to  profit  from  Dion's  indiscietitmy  so 
as  to  be  still  formidable  by  his  popularity,  which  in- 
creased as  Dion's  waned.     Whatever  the  geneiii-r 
autocrator  proposed  in  the  assembly  was  thwarted 
by  the  favwite  of  the  people.    Dion's  proud  spirit 
could  ill  brook  this  revived  opposition  from  a  fallea 
rival,  and  his  philosophy  was  weak  against  the  allur* 
ing  proposal,  to  sttU  the  annoyance  by  the  base 
Corn.Nep.  crime  of  assassiuation.     Heradeides  was  murdered 
vit!^nl  in  his  own  house,  by  persons  commissioned  by  Dion 
P.981.D.   for  the  purpose. 

This  atrocious  deed,  as  even  Plutardi  has  been 
fiedr  enough  to  acknowlege,  excited  great  and  ge« 
neral  indignation  in  Syracuse.  Yet  in  the  existiog 
lawlessness,  unless  it  should  be  rather  called  the 
existing  tyranny,  no  judicial  inquiry  seems  to  have 
followed.  Dion,  known  as  he  was  for  the  murder* 
er^  proposed  to  allay  the  popular  anger  by  a  show 
of  respect  for  the  dead  body.  It  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  under  his  direction,  himself  attending. 
But  his  panegyrist,  to  whom  we  owe  this  curious 
particular,  has  been  true  enough  to  a  better  moiali* 
ty  to  avow,  that  conscience  of  the*  wickedness  im-? 
bittered  all  Dion's  following  days^. 

^Barthelemi,  in  his  learned  roaance  of  Anacbanii,  iiaa 
takea  up  Dion  as  .a  favorite  hero,  and  even  outstripped  Pin* 
tarch  in  extrayagance  of  panegyric,  concealing  many  of  the 
disadvantageous  tnitbs  which  Plutarch  has  reyealed.  Thus 
far,  were  romance  only  his  purpose  and  not  history,  he  ny^^t. 
be  excused.  But  he  admits  the  consent  of  Dion  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  Heradeides  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  it  His 
unfortunate  nephew  has  probably  seen  and  felt  enoijq^  not  to 
be  so  fond  of  those  principles,  which  the  uncle,  and  his  great 
patron  the  duke  of  Choiseuil,  contributed  to  spred  in  France, 
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It  has  been  apparehdy  in  tenderness  for  his  hero's  si:ct. 
reputation  that  Plutarch  has  omitted  all  account  of  ,^^J^^ 
transactions  in  Syracuse,  from  the  death  of  Hera* 
cleides  to  the  completion  of  the  tragedy  by  the 
death  of  Dion ;  a  short  but  int<;resting  period,  re- 
ported succinctly  by  die  more  impartial  Roman 
biographer  thus  :  ^  No  man  any  longer  now  thought 

*  himself  safe  in  Syracuse,  when  Dion,  after  the 
^  removal  of  his  exponent,  in  a  still  more  arbitrary 
^  maimer  than  before,  seized  and  divided  among  his 
'  soldiers  the  property  of  any  whom  he  supposed 
'  his  adversaries.    Nevertheless,  with  all  the  confis- 

*  cations,  the  expences  of  this  arbitrary  government 

*  so  exceeded  the  income,  that  he   was  driven  to 

*  press  upon  the  purses  of  his  friends  ;  and  thus 
^  dissatisfaction  was  extended  among  the  wealthy 

*  and  powerful/  Information,  much  to  be  desired, 
fails  us,  what  was  become  of  the  revenue,  with 
which  the  first  Dionysius  had  done  such  mighty 
things.  .  *  But  Dion,'  continues  the  biographer, 
^  irritated  more  than  admonished  by  the  appearance 
^  of  ill  humor  among  all  ranks,  inveyed  most  im- 

*  patiendy  against  the  unsteddiness  of  men,  now 
^  thwarting  his  best  purposes,  who  a  little  before 
^  were  prombing  him  every  support,  and  equalling 

*  him  with  the  gods.  Such  reproaches  gained  him 
^  no  party ;  and,  when  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  most 

*  powerful  men  became  generally  known,  while  the 

*  discontent  of  the  military  was  made  public  by  pe- 

*  tulant  clamors  for  pay  long  in  arrear,  the  body  of 
^  the  people  freely  vented  their  sentiments,  calling 

*  Dion  a  tyrant  no  longer  to  be  borne.' 

Plutarch,  desirous  of  softening  the  tyrannical  cha* 
racter  of  his  hero,  which  he  knew  not  how  intirely 
to  conceal,  says  that,  mistrusting  and  scorning  his 
fellowcitizens,  he  sent  for  Corinthians  to  be  his  as« 
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CHi&F^    sQciafes  k  coimeil  and  in  aatheti^^*    Tha  KiEty 
xxxii.  ^^  ^  duuBiicter  of  hb  tyvtimy  tm,  cveia  t]iw» 


la^g^ly  9hQwiK  Yot  tl^Q  sv^aQomtim  ef  Dorian^  m 
lh9  govefinnent  of  a  Pwi«R  state^  would  ha  I^a 
generally  offen^ve.thaa  the  admisssioet  oJf  loniams 
md  a  Cq^indmn^  an  of  the^  ipother-ci^  of  SyracuM, 
wouJd  bQ  teore  9^.ceptabto  Umui  any  qthff  Doroa. 
^J™^fJ2:'  ^*^^  ^'^^'^  Ptu^ypch  equally  9^  from  N^pQ9,  wq  Uain 
Plat.  Tit.'  ^at  Diqa's  mps^k  ^fm^ti^iisk  assistant,  »  cWU  and 
m!^  ^'  w  mili^iiry  bwinesa*  ww  CaUipfiWi  nn  Atlbuwan. 
Kli^  pt^vlarity  wa9  ^  compl^t^S^  gQMf  9m4  Us 
mj^trust  of  bU  fQllQwciti?:.Qna  snph^  tbM  ha  ^mj^* 
ed  thi^i  man  ^  ^  9py  among  ^<Qint.  ta  ^U^Pftvft  and 
?f port  thw  ^ntimoAta  ^nd  tbw  pwiMiSi^.  Ta  ki- 
ablQ  a  for^ineiv  and  one^  $q  known  to  havQ  bMR  in 
hi^  con&dQnce,  to  oxQcqte  QffectuaUy  sift(d3t  an  offioe, 
;^  pl«n  of  disu5i[0»ulatiQ&  waa  agreed  upoR  bqtwaan 
them  ;  CaUippw  >ya$  to  pretend  concurrenjo^^  mA 
those  mo$t  dissatisfied  with  Pion^  wba  waa  equally 
to  pjroflsss  dissatisfiM^tipn  with  him*  But,  wt  tk» 
course  of  ^h  Qmplctymant,  Callippiia  sew^  ta  have 
f^m^  tbat>  iC  bft  retMinivl  faitjiM  tp  XSmh.  b^  nwit 
pcc^ably  fan  w^^  Idn^  wJMemo^  bjft  b0rap«g  bwii 
b^viighjii  ri^Q  oni  bis.  «iui.  Paxing^  Quwaing^  md 
iinpri«pjpled  (i€  >X«  ma^'  teusft  the  paMgjviaft  of 
Pioiij,  from  wimat  ajl^e  c^pprt  of  hja  QbaraQtel^  Md 
actions  hath  re^b^.  us)  b^  Q^soly^  upon  tb«  btttw« 
]^^mple  for  a/$$assinajtioB,  a  ariai(8^  to  wh^b  tb^  3yra< 
Cubans  were  perhaps  befoiie  but.too  prQOe».  bad  b^n 
giveA  by  Pioa  himjsejkf.  A  ^ot  was*.  £sHrtn(kl  i^gatf^t 
him,. and  there  spems  to^h^ve  been  a^yery  large  nuiv- 
ber  of  persons  ^o  fdf  ingaged  as.  to  givQ  if^  thek  ap-* 
probs^tion.     Rumor  of  it  got  abroad,  arMJt  Fetched 

Jiuy  roC;  flroKfrcff.     PJqt.  v.  Dion.  p.  981.  C. 


IHtta'm  familf.  Cosfidiiig  in  his  stippoaed  friend,  sect. 
cr  itakiBs  farsoothor  ia  whom  Yim  might  confide^  ,,,^Z^ 
he  wouM  himself  take  ao  measures  of  preirenttcm: 
but  hb  wife  and  sister,  it  is  said,  communicated 
their  suspicions  to  Callippus ;  nor  would  be  sa- 
tisfied with  his  assurances  of  fidelity,  till  he  had 
sworn  it  before  them  in  the  temple  of  Proserpine, 
with  every  ceremony  supposed  to  give  firmest 
sanction  to  an  oath,  cohered  with  the  goddess's 
purple  robe,  and  bearing  a  flaming  torch  in  his 
Mncx* 

But;  a3  CaJDippus  was  already  tQa  &r  advanced  to 

retreat  with  any  safety,  the  discovery  that  he  was 

suspected  served  hu(.aj»  admonition,  to  faSisten.  the 

exQC^^tion  of  the  plotu     A  day  of  puhlixx  festivity 

was.  chosen,,  when  the  people  would  be.  colleeted 

whe^i^  it  waa  knawn,^  Dioa  would  avoid  atteudiii^* 

Fqf  Siscurity  against  commotion,  commanding  points 

in  tfee.  city  were  occupied^  bv  troops  in  the  confi- 

dn^ce,  of  the  con$pii:ators^,  and  a  trireme  was  pro 

^ared  in  the  harbor  for  ceddy  fli^t,.  if  it  should 

bficomei  di^irable*     Matters  being  thus,  arrangedi, 

swQ«L  2ac]mthm  sclera  went  without  arms,,  ta 

I2iQa''a  hause^  and  pretending  aa  errand  to  speak* 

with,  him,  on:  business  of  the  mercenary  troops^ 

pushed  into,  the  room,  where  he  was,,  and  imme- 

diatcdf  shut  the  door^    His  very  guards,,  according; 

tOt  NepQs,,had  they  had  any  dispiosition  to  it,  might 

e^ily  have.  $aYed  him ;  for  the  tumult  was  heard,. 

while  Dioa  for  some  time  resisted  his  unarmed  as- 

sails^nts ;  but  none  moved  to  his  relief.     The.  busi- 

i^ess  of   murder  was  at  length  completed  with  a 

sword,   which  Lycon,  a  Syracuaan,  handed  to  thc^  b.C.362. 

forein  assassins,  through  a  window*     Thus,  with.OU06.|, 

his  life,  ended  the  admiuistratiqn  qf  Dion,,  about  ?.*3i/"^  ' 

four  years  after  his  return  from  Peloponnesus,  and  ^?^^n*' 
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CHAP,    about  the  fi^-fifth  of  hb  nge ;  a  man  whoM  edogy 

3^^^  among  antient  writers  has  far  exceeded  y/rbat  any 

remaining  account  of  his  actions  will  jusliff  • 


SECTION  V. 

Tfu  ^htnian  CalUffUi  Oenerdl^vi^erat&r  of  Syraaut.  Hiffmvmi 
Oeneral^^JhUocrai^r,  lU'Condiiion  «/  the  Orccian.  Ciiita  •/  SieiJtif. 
Qwe/  of^it  tttiHam  CUum.    ReHoraium  9f  Diimfmu  in  Sprueun, 

SiiLL  as  we  proceed  with  Sicilian  histoiy,  much  as 
we  feel  the  want  of  such  guidance  as  that  of  Thu- 
cydides  or  Xenophon,  nevertheless,  for  facts  of  a 
public  nature,  we  find  accounts,  tho  ill  connected, 
and  often  defective,  yet  consistent  and  probable, 
with  little  important  variation  from  oneanother. 
Secret  history,  in  which  the  writers  on  SicOian  af- 
fairs are  more  ample,  of  course  should  be  received 
with  caution,  and  their  panegyric  and  their  invec- 
tive those  who  seek  truth  will  equally  disregard. 
The  Syracusan  constitution  is  very  little  known  to 
us,  as  it  existed  under  either  Dionysius,  or  Dion, 
but  the  character  of  the  administration,  under  each, 
may  be  in  a  great  degree  gathered  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  each,' and  what  immediately 
followed.  Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in 
peace,  at  a  mature  age,  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
respected  by  his  enemies,  leaving  his  family  florish- 
ing,  and  his  country  by  far  the  most  florishing  of 
Grecian  states.  The  first  following  public  mea- 
sure was  to  assemble  the  people,  and  commit  to 
them  the  choice  of  a  first  magistrate.    The  accounts 
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emne  only  fitm>  the  enomics  of  the  family,  and  yet 
no  violence  upon  the  public  voice  is  pretended : 
the  general  favor,  which  bad  attached  so  many 
years  to  the  father,  passed  as  an  inheritance  to  the 
stm ;  so  that  a  youth,  of  uncertain  merit,  was,  for 
the  father's  sake,  raised  to  the  first  situation  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  with  circumstances  so  advan- 
tageous &s  to  retain  it  peaceably,  notwithstanding 
great  disadvantages  of  character  and  conduct,  during 
eleven  years.  When,  on  the  contrary,  Dion,  after 
having  held  the  adiViinistration  four  years,  was  cut 
off  by  sedition,  the  circumstances  c^  the  state  were 
far  from  florishing ;  empire,  gone,  reve;iue  gone, 
population  diminbhed,  faction  raging*  Instead 
then  of  an  assembly  of  citizens,  an  army  of  merce* 
naries  decided  the  succession  to  the  .first  magis- 
tracy ;  and  Callippus,  a  foreiner  of  Ionian  race,  an 
Athenian,  of  character  stained  with  imputation  of 
the  murdef  of  DicHi,  ruled  with  soverein  power  du- 
ring thirteen  months^.  Callippus  was,  no  doubt,  a 
man  of  talents,  which  he  is  said  to  have  improved 
in  the  school  of  Plato ;  and  what  was  his  re&l  guilt,  Athen.  i. 
seems  ill  ascertained.  The  family  of  Dion  contbued  pla^sof' 
under  his  government  to  live  in  Syracuse,  and  ap-  ^^^^' 
parently  might  have  lived  secure,  had  they  rxvoided 
plots  against  it.  But  the  relics  of  the  party  moving 
sedition,  they,  as  implicated  in  the  measures  for  dis- 
turbing the  existing  order  of  things,  were  compelled 
to  fly  to  Leontini. 

That  interest  then  which  Dion,  during  four  years 
at  the  head  of  aflairs  in  Syracuse,  had  failed  to  ac- 
quire, the  family  of  Dionysius  yet  retained.     Hip-  B.C.361. 
parinus,  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by  A^ristomache,  ^^-i^-J- 

•^  Aojuwrpoj  f,v  xai  xarsT/ji  tols  Zv^axauifas.      Plut.  v.  Dion.  p. 
983.    ^Hpl^  luTivajSTpiifxaiSsxa.    Diod.  1.  16.  c.  31. 
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CHA?.    Mter  of  Dion,  arriving  in  a  ofitkal-  momcac  wben 

^^^^^^!^  Callippas  was  absent  on  some  expedition)  a  reTolu* 

16^'  36    ^^^  ^^^  effected  in  his  favor,  and  he  held  the  chief 

piut/vit!   power  tvro   years.      Callippos,  driven  to  wander 

p-Tds.      ^^  ^^^  mercenaries  in  quest  of  new  fortune,  afli* 

an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Messena,  made  him^ 

self  master  of  Rhegium^  but  soon  perished  there  by 

assassination. 

Of  the  government  of  Hipparinus  in  Syracuse, 
We  learn  no  more  than  that  it  was  neither  florishing 
nor  lasting.    Nor  was  it  succeeded  by  a  govern- 
ment  either  florishing  or  lasting.      Syracuse,  so 
long  the  superintending  state,  beii^  too  much  dis- 
tracted to  hold  its  superintendency,  lawlessness  and 
confusion   pervaded   the   Sicilian    Greek   cities* 
During  five  or  six  years  of  this  confiision,  we  are 
without  history  of  Sicilian  affairs.    At  lengch,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  hundired  and  eighth  Olympiad, 
answering  to  the  three  hundred  and  fbrty-fourth 
B.  C.344.  before  the  Christian  Era,  eight  years  after  the  death 
01.108.  f  of  Dion,  we  find  the  state  of  Sicily,  the  result  of 
his  celebrated  expedition  for  its  deliverance,  de- 
Plat.  Tit.    scribed  by  his  panegyrist,  Plutarch,  thus  :    *  Syra- 

*  cuse,  under  no  settled  government,  but,  among 
^  many  competitors  for  the  sovereinty^  passing  con- 

*  tinually  from  tyrant  to  tyrant,  became,  through 
^  excess  of  misery,  almost  a  deserts  Of  the  rest 
^  of  Grecian  Sicily,  through  unceasing  hostiliries, 

*  part  was  absolutely  depopulated  and  waste.    The 

*  population  of  almost  every  town,  which  had  a 
^  remaining  population,  was  contaminated  by  a 
^  mixture  of  barbarians  and  mercenary  soldiers, 
^  who,  for  want  of  regular  pay,  were  driven  to  aay 
^  venture  for  subsistence.'  In  the  coloring  of  this 
picture,  Plutardi  has  had  in  view  to  prepare  his 
leaders  for  panegyric  of  a  new  hero  ;   and  yet 
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that  it  is  little  if  at  all  overcharged,  appears  from    sect. 
other  accounts  and  from  the  result,  which  seems  ^^p^^ 
not  ill  summed  up  in  these  words  of  Diodonis : 

*  The  Syracusans,  divided  into  factions,  and  com-  Diod.i.i6» 

*  Spelled  to  submit  to  many,  and  great,  and  various  ^* 

*  tyrannies,  at  length  came  to  the  resolution    of 

*  sending  to  their  mother-city,  Corinth,  for  a  gene- 
^  ral,  who  might  command  respect  from  all  parties, 
'and  repress  the  overweening  ambition  of  indi- 

*  viduals.' 

While  Syracuse  and  most  of  the  Grecian  part  of 
Sicily  were  in  this  wretched  situation,  the  Italian 
towns  seem  to  have  remained  nearly  in  the  state 
of  regular  government  and  prosperity  in  which  the 
elder  Dionysius  left  them.  We  hear  of  neither 
tyrants  nor  civil  war  among  them,  except  in  the 
occupation  of  Rhegium  by  Callippus,  nor  of  any 
popular  discontent.  There,  on  his  expulsion  from 
Syracuse,  the  younger  Dioinysius  had  found  an 
advantageous  asyhim.  Locri,  his  mother's  native 
city,  was  mosdy  his  residence.  Little  disposed  to 
activity,  and  little  troubled  by  ambition,  he  would 
perhaps  there  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  ^ 
days  in  as  much  ease  as  was  commonly  injoyed 
under  Grecian  governments,  if  the  importunit}^  of 
friends  and  partizans,  suffering  under  the.  actual 
state  of  things  in  Sicily,  and  expecting  only  in- 
creased oppression  from  any  new  prevalence  of  the 
Corinthian  party,  had  not  again  brought  him  into 
action.  It  was  not,  however,  on  any  light  ground 
that  he  ingaged  in  a  new  expedition  to  Syracuse. 
His  party  there  was  so  strorig,  and  things  had 
been  so  prepared,  that  Nesaeus,  who  had  acquired 
the  lead  in  the  government,  was  obliged  to  retire 
before  him.  He  was  again  elected  general-auto- 
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CHAR:  crator  ;  and  probably>  became,  in-  consequenoe  of. 
J^^JJ[^  the  confusion  of  all  the  regular  powera  cJT  govern: 
ment  in  the  course  of  the  long  tsoubl^  a  mucK 
more  absolute- soverein>  tho  wiuiin.  a  much  narrow* 
ed  dominion,  than  when  he  firat  succeeded  his 
father; 
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